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In Melbourne, on the evening of 10 April 1967, one of Australia’s most 
senior leaders, 60-year-old Bill Onus, launched his state’s referendum 
campaign for constitutional change on behalf of the Federal Council 
for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders. The 
referendum was a matter of Aborigines’ rights, Onus was reported as 
saying. ‘It is a fundamental question of human rights, the case of one 
man being equal to the other... Australians must vote to give the 
Aborigine full citizenship rights.’ This was how most Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal campaigners represented the referendum, which has 
since become a famous event in Australia’s political history. Voters 
were asked whether Aborigines should be granted the same rights as 
other Australians, irrespective of race.' The overwhelming majority 
voted yes.” 

Yet, Onus, who was known as a fine orator, said something else that 
April night. The reporter—and probably most of the audience—did not 
hear this but it was recorded by ABC television and has been preserved 
on videotape in its archives. Listening to it 30 years later I was immedi- 
ately struck by the fact that I had not ‘heard’ this remark in any 
newspaper report of this speech or any other speech Onus made in April 
and May 1967. ‘In this year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty- 
seven’, Onus asserted, ‘we cannot help but wonder why it has taken the 
white Australians just on 200 years to recognise us as a race of people’. 
Here, it seems to me, Onus, on behalf of his people, was addressing a 
plea to white Australians for a different kind of political recognition. 
Aborigines, he was saying, not only wanted to be recognised by white 
Australians as fellow human beings and granted the same rights and 
privileges that Australian citizens enjoyed—civil rights. They also 
wanted to be recognised as a race, as an identifiable group of people who 
had a historical claim to a different set of rights because they were the 
country’s aborigines—Aboriginal rights. 

Onus’ speech goes to the heart of the subject matter of this book— 
campaigns for rights for Aborigines in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries—and to an ongoing debate in this country as well as other 
settler societies. What rights should indigenous peoples be granted, and 
on what basis? How should a democratic nation state accommodate the 
interests of a disadvantaged aboriginal minority? In particular, this book 
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considers the relationship between rights, race, history and Aborigi- 
nality in Australia between the 1870s and 1970s. 

These terms—tights, Aborigines, race, history and Aboriginality—are 
well known yet their meaning cannot be taken for granted. It is generally 
agreed that rights are concerned with securing or protecting the basic 
interests of human beings but what counts as a fundamental interest 
often depends on cultural assumptions and so can differ between 
peoples. For example, some hold the rights of individuals in the highest 
esteem, others the rights of groups. ‘Aborigines’ is a similarly ambiguous 
term. Who do we mean by Aborigines? Those peoples who are abor- 
igines or descendants of aborigines—that is, the original peoples of a 
land—or those who were categorised by governments as Aborigines and 
have consequently been regarded as Aboriginal? And by rights for 
Aborigines do we mean Aborigines should have the same rights that 
other Australians enjoy, which are usually called civil rights, or do we 
mean that they should be granted rights that can only be claimed by 
Aborigines, which are often called Aboriginal rights? And, if we mean 
the latter, are these to be granted permanently, on the basis of these 
people’s historical status as the aboriginal peoples or their descendants, 
or just temporarily, on the grounds of their contemporary disadvantage.* 

The meanings of race have been and are also contested. European 
ideas about race or ‘racial difference’, it is now conceded, has governed 
the consideration of rights for Aborigines for over 200 years. Less atten- 
tion has been paid, however, to the crucially important relationship 
between representations of race and history in shaping rights for the 
indigenous people. This forms a central part of this study. 

On the one hand, I explore the ways in which historicism—European 
ideas and ideals about the course of historical change—exerted a 
powerful influence upon conceptions of Aboriginality and in turn 
determined the rights of those defined as Aborigines. Historicism 
informed racial opinion about the past, present and future of the 
country’s aboriginal people from the beginning. In the founding 
moments of Australia’s settler history in 1770 and 1788 the aborigines’ 
proprietorial rights to the land were overridden. It was held, according 
to European philosophical and legal authorities that drew on historical 
theories regarding the history of human societies, that aborigines 
belonged to a stage of human history, that of hunters and gatherers, 
who had no concept of property. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth century, racially discrimina- 
tory laws were enacted on several grounds, many of which also rested on 
historical assumptions. Under the influence of Social Darwinism, 
Australian aborigines were considered to be a backward or primitive 
people and so were deemed to be an inferior and dying race who had no 
place in a modern democratic nation. As a result, they were deprived or 
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denied civil rights. In the middle decades of the twentieth century 
campaigners for rights for Aborigines believed that historical progress 
required that racial groups such as Aborigines should be assimilated into 
modern Australian society. At the same time as they advocated civil 
rights for Aborigines, however, they were convinced that the Aborigi- 
nality of most Aborigines, in particular those they called ‘half-castes’, 
had been erased and so they overlooked these people’s interest in or 
entitlement to indigenous rights. 

On the other hand, I examine the role that history, in some of 
its other guises, played in the campaigns for rights for Aborigines, par- 
ticularly for indigenous rights, whose basis is inherently historical. 
Humanitarians in the 1870s and 1880s and the 1920s and 1930s, and 
another generation of non-Aboriginal campaigners in the 1950s 
and 1960s, made claims that Aboriginal people should be granted indi- 
genous rights, especially to land, by reminding white Australians of the 
historical fact most wanted to forget and which their history books tried 
to suppress—Aborigines or their ancestors were the original landowners. 
Aboriginal people never forgot this and their spokespersons spoke of 
it repeatedly. 

In this regard, this study is especially interested in the relationship 
between historical experience, memory and historical narrative; Abor- 
iginal rights; and Aboriginal identity among Aboriginal campaigners. As 
I argued in an earlier study, The Making of the Aborigines (1989), the 
peoples living here prior to British colonisation were not a homogenous 
group implied by the name ‘Aborigines’. Instead, they only came to have 
a common, Aboriginal consciousness in the context of colonisation. In 
part, Aboriginality has been an effect of colonisation, since dispossession 
and racial categorisation and representations created an increasingly 
common historical experience for aborigines. 

Aboriginality, however, was also inherently historical in nature in 
other ways. In the course of trying to understand the historical experi- 
ence of their people under colonialism and to overcome their people’s 
oppression, Aboriginal leaders created historical narratives that remem- 
bered the past in ways that provided them with a new indigenous 
identity. By narrating ‘affective histories’ about their suffering as Aborig- 
ines and by fighting for rights in the name of Aborigines, they reconsti- 
tuted aborigines as a group called the Aborigines or the Australian 
Aborigines or the Aboriginal Australians, whose identity encompassed 
but nevertheless transcended earlier, aboriginal identities. In doing so, 
they drew on their own traditions and adapted others, especially the 
myths of redemptive struggle found in Christianity and socialism.° 

This study, unlike some research undertaken in the last decade or 
so, seeks to emphasise the roles played by both Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal activists. Other historians, such as Heather Goodall and Peter 
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Read, have done very important work in recovering the part played by 
Aboriginal people but they have probably exaggerated both their 
autonomy and power in the Australian political domain. By contrast, 
the research done for this book suggests that the influence of white 
activists, especially on the political discourses that shaped debate about 
rights for Aborigines, was much greater. At the very least, most of the 
principal events considered here, such as the emergence of ‘land rights’, 
cannot be explained unless the white activists’ role is acknowledged. 
Consequently, I often devote more attention here to white leaders than 
to Aboriginal ones. 

Throughout much of this book, though, I am more intent on 
discussing the relationships between non-Aboriginal and Aboriginal 
activists than I am in demonstrating the outcomes of white power. Most 
of the major campaigns for rights for Aborigines considered here would 
not have occurred had not whites and Aborigines been drawn together 
in a commonly understood cause—a fight against racial discrimination. 
It is important, therefore, to investigate the dynamics that underpinned 
these cross-cultural relationships. In particular, what gave some Abor- 
iginal and non-Aboriginal activists the capacity to speak to and hear one 
another, however partially? 

In reference to such a question, this study devotes considerable 
attention to the motives of non-Aboriginal activists, many of whom 
were passionately committed to the fight against racism. Religious 
and political principles, particularly those of Christianity, liberalism and 
socialism, played a major part but so too did unconscious forces. As 
Henry Reynolds has observed in passing, the Aboriginal cause often 
attracted ‘outsiders, eccentrics, obsessive personalities’. In this study 
I have assumed that the work of many white advocates cannot be 
adequately explained unless serious consideration is given to psycho- 
logical factors.° 

The dominance of racism meant that many of the Aborigines’ most 
committed allies during much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were of necessity rather singular men and women. By the same token, 
most Australians found it difficult to recognise the devastating impact 
colonisation had on Aboriginal people. Consequently, international 
contacts and perspectives performed a vital role in providing cam- 
paigners with another way of seeing. Many of the discursive changes 
across the hundred or so years examined in this book were influenced by 
their knowledge of the rights other indigenous peoples enjoyed and a 
determination to see them become the law of the land here. 

A history of the struggle for rights for Aborigines in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries in Australia reveals significant continuity and 
discontinuity. I have been especially concerned to trace the changes 
in the relative emphasis placed on claims for civil and indigenous 
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rights and the influence of racial discourses such as anthropology on 
this. Work by other historians, particularly Reynolds and Goodall, has 
tended to emphasise the continuities in Aboriginal political demands, 
especially those for land. My research suggests that their studies have 
understated the degree of change. Most importantly, the historical 
specificity of ‘land rights’ has been obscured, perhaps because some 
historians have wanted to turn disparate campaigns for rights for 
Aborigines into an orderly historical tradition so that it can be enlisted 
in present-day political struggles for indigenous rights. 

In trying to chart the inter-relationships between race, rights, history 
and Aboriginality over 100 years I have primarily drawn on contem- 
porary sources, most of them written but some visual and oral. These 
are more reliable than autobiographies and oral histories in pinpointing 
the often subtle shifts in discourse. Like any historical source, only much 
more so, what people remember of the ideas, opinions and attitudes 
they had in earlier times can be greatly influenced by historical changes 
since the time of the events they remember and by the present in which 
they are remembering the past. Recollections of political pasts tend to 
exaggerate historical continuity by emphasising conceptual similarities 
between past and present perspectives. 

This book has a broader scope than any pervious historical treat- 
ments of the subject. The most valuable, Goodall’s Invasion to Embassy 
(1996), deals with a similar period but is confined to New South Wales. 
This study does not pretend to be a comprehensive history of campaigns 
for rights for Aborigines in Australia though it does aspire to be repre- 
sentative. By means of a series of case studies it considers the campaigns 
and campaigners that were typical of those across Australia between the 
1870s and the 1970s. It does so by focusing on Melbourne and its 
hinterland. The first sustained protest by Aborigines began there in the 
1870s, and between the 1930s and the 1960s it became the centre of 
campaigns for rights that increasingly assumed a national character as 
activists and organisations represented the cause of Aborigines in most 
areas of Australia. 

Finally, it needs to be said that, like any history, this study is influ- 
enced by my own perspectives, which are mostly informed by being a 
non-indigenous citizen of New Zealand, my native land, and Australia, 
my adopted one, and a commitment to addressing the wrongs the 
colonial past has bequeathed to our present. At the same time, I still 
believe, following the English historian E.P. Thompson, that history is a 
discipline that requires ‘distancing and objectifying’. We should not only 
be aware of our own predispositions and make these apparent to the 
reader but we should try to hold these at a distance and prevent our 
attitudes and values from intruding.’ 
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l 
My father’s country 


On 24 March 1886 several Kulin men from Coranderrk Aboriginal 
station travelled to Melbourne. They went ‘to bid good-bye’ to the 
former Premier or Chief Secretary, Graham Berry, who was soon to leave 
Victoria to become the colony’s agent-general in London. As a journalist 
reporting their deputation noted, these men had ‘given the Aborigines 
[Protection] Board and the Government a good deal of trouble’ in recent 
years. They were accompanied by one of their champions, Anne Bon, a 
humanitarian who had consistently helped them present their demands 
to government. On this occasion she spoke on their behalf. In keeping 
with indigenous tradition, Bon linked together the past, the present and 
the future. She told a story of an earlier occasion, in 1863, when men 
from Coranderrk had presented the Governor with an address to the 
Queen, but also reminded everyone that these people were ‘the abor- 
iginal owners of the soil’ and pointed out to the new chief secretary, 
Alfred Deakin, that ‘there was yet plenty for him to do’.! 

The Kulin then presented an address and gifts to Berry. The address, 
like nearly all of their petitions since 1875, had been ‘dictated’ by 
William Barak. He was the Woiworung ngurungaeta or headman whose 
people, part of the broader grouping, the Kulin, were the traditional 
owners of the land where Coranderrk lay. Speaking for his people and 
the land, as he had the customary right to do, Barak acknowledged 
Berry’s help: “We have come to see you’, he explained, ‘because you 
have done a great deal of work for the aborigines ... You do all that 
thing when we were in trouble, when the board . . . wanted to drive us 
off the land. We came to you and told you our trouble, and you gave 
us the land for our own as long as we live ... and the people all very 
thankful.’ To commemorate the fact that Berry was now leaving 
‘this country’, they presented him with gifts so he would ‘keep remem- 
bering the natives’, just as they would remember him for ‘doing good to 
Coranderrk’. The presents included boomerangs, a waddy, a shield, 
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For their deputation to the retiring Victorian premier in March 1886 these Kulin 
men wore their ‘Sunday best’, spoke English and carried an address in a form 
common to British parliamentary democracy. This photograph also suggests at 
least one element of the cultural continuity underpinning such protest. Holding 
a spear, the Woiworung headman, William Barak, is in the centre of this studio 
portrait and he is flanked by his two ‘speakers’, Tommy Bamfield to his left and 
Robert Wandin to his right. (COURTESY LA TROBE PICTURE COLLECTION, STATE 
LIBRARY OF VICTORIA, H141267) 


a spear-thrower and spears, firesticks, a rushwork basket and a digging 
stick, but also an album of portraits of the people of Coranderrk.? 

In one way or another, the Kulin regarded their address, the presents 
and the ceremony as an expression of their identity as the indigenous 
people and in particular their historical relationship to place. Their 
address had been prepared by a headman and signed only by those men 
who had the traditional authority to speak for this land; Barak signed as 
the “Chief of the Yarra Yarra Tribe’ and all the other signatories used 
their indigenous names rather than their European ones. Nearly all the 
presents they bestowed upon Berry had been crafted by men and 
women on the station and were symbols of their aboriginal identity. The 
ceremony they performed in presenting the address and gifts to Berry 
similarly had its genesis in precolonial times. Once performed in order 
to negotiate relationships between aboriginal groups, they re-enacted it 
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Watte Creek 
(Wave Hill) 
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Kilometres 


Sites of protest 


in this colonial context, just as they had done many times since the 
invasion of their lands. It was a ritual that expressed their understanding 
of a reciprocal relationship between themselves, as the original land- 
owners, and Berry, as the government. This cultural practice was also 
intrinsically historical in another way since it sought to remember, and 
thereby mark the past, in order to influence the course of future events. 
It was part of a political strategy that the Kulin had been pursuing for 
some years. They attempted to engage the interest of white settlers by 
revealing something of their history and culture, hoping to convince 
them of the justice of their political claims.’ 

This approach had borne fruit with Berry. He recognised that these 
people were ‘the original owners of the soil’ and so emphasised that they 
‘should be treated with the greatest kindness and consideration’. Berry’s 
successors, like the majority of settlers, were much less sympathetic. By 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century, they were championing 
Australian nationalism and casting Aborigines like Barak as the last of 
his people. They distinguished these ‘pure blacks’ from any of their 
descendants, whom they called ‘half-castes’, thereby denying the latter’s 
Aboriginality and their rights as aborigines. Several months after this 
ceremony, Deakin’s government introduced legislation that redefined 
Aborigines on the basis of this so-called racial difference. This paved the 
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way for breaking up Coranderrk and other such Aboriginal communities 
and once more drove Aboriginal people from their homelands. This 
chapter tells the story of the battle the Kulin waged to hold onto their 
land and govern themselves at Coranderrk during the 1870s and 
1880s.4 


“Promised land’ 


Coranderrk is the first example of sustained indigenous protest in 
Australia” This is hardly surprising. As a consequence of the invasion 
of their traditional lands that began in 1834-35, the population of 
the Aboriginal peoples of Victoria, estimated to number 10000 at this 
time,° had plummeted to less than 2000 by 1863; they had been 
completely dispossessed of their lands by pastoral invasion, their 
classical culture had been torn asunder,’ and they had been pushed to 
the fringes of the settler society. Yet, by the mid 1860s, most of the 
survivors lived on small reserves like Coranderrk, which were known as 
missions or stations, where they were taught by missionaries. There, 
they learned humanitarian and liberal political precepts, which gave 
them the means to protest their plight. 

Coranderrk was located near Healesville, about 60 kilometres north- 
east of Melbourne. It was founded in 1863 by John Green, a Scottish 
Presbyterian lay preacher who had arrived in Victoria with his wife 
Mary in 1857, and the Woiworung, on whose traditional country the 
reserve was, and the Taungurong (both of whom belonged to the larger 
grouping known as the Kulin). The role of aborigines in founding settle- 
ments like Coranderrk was by no means unusual. There are many 
instances in southeastern Australia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century when they took the initiative in requesting land and choosing 
the sites. 

The Kulin had long wanted land reserved for their use. In 1843 Billi- 
bellary, a Woiworung headman and a signatory to a treaty the Kulin had 
made in 1835 with John Batman’s Port Phillip Association (but which 
was rejected by the imperial and colonial governments), approached 
William Thomas, an assistant protector of aborigines for the Port Phillip 
District: ‘If Yarra blackfellows had a country on the Yarra... they 
would stop and cultivate the ground’. Over the next several years the 
Kulin made further such requests. In January 1849 one man asked 
Thomas ‘where were they to go, why not give them a station’, and the 
following month another came to beg ‘for a country to locate themselves 
on’. Thomas told the Woiworung and Bunurong that they might soon 
be granted this as the result of what he called ‘Earl Grey’s humane 
despatch’. In December 1847 the Secretary of State for the British 
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Colonies had observed that ‘the question of reserves for natives [was] 
an important one’. Land, Earl Grey had insisted, should be reserved, 
‘sufficient to allow of the natives being maintained upon it’. Two 
months later he forwarded a proposal to Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales, recommending the ‘setting apart of small 
tracts of Land . . . to be cultivated either by them or for their advantage 
... affording also sites of Schools’.® 

The New South Wales government not only ignored Earl Grey’s 
directive but also abandoned the Port Phillip Protectorate, which it had 
established in 1839. Thomas, however, remained sympathetic to the 
Kulin’s aspirations. Throughout the following decade, as the Guardian 
of the Aborigines for Victoria, he tried to obtain land for them. For their 
part, the Kulin no doubt continued to remember Earl Grey’s proposal 
for reservations of land for aborigines. In February 1859, one of Billi- 
bellary’s sons, Simon Wonga, arranged for a group of Taungurong men 
to meet Thomas and seek his assistance to gain land ‘in their country’. 
Acting as a spokesperson and interpreter, Wonga persuaded Thomas 
that the Taungurong would ‘sit down’ on the land and work it. The 
following month Thomas, Wonga, his brother and five Taungurong men 
formed a deputation to wait on the Commissioner of Lands and Survey, 
Charles Duffy, and the Surveyor General, C.W. Ligar. Thomas and 
the Woiworung presented the Taungurong’s demand for land on the 
Acheron River, stating that they would use the land for hunting and 
gathering as well as cultivation. Duffy was sympathetic. He ordered the 
land to be surveyed and undertook to grant the reserve and provide 
other assistance if the site proved suitable. Two days later, the Taungu- 
rong left Melbourne for the Acheron and began to settle there. Thomas 
later recalled that the Taungurong’s deputation had succeeded ‘thro’ 
Wonga’s diplomacy’. For several years the young man had been follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his late father, ‘bent... on improving the 
condition of his race’ by getting land for them.’ 

In 1860 Wonga waited upon Thomas to make representations for his 
own people. The Guardian had secured some land for the Woiworung 
some years before but Wonga admonished him. He was a ‘good man’ 
but ‘blackfellow no tell you to look out that one country’. Wonga 
wanted Thomas to get land ‘like you get ’em Goulburn blacks’, that is, 
land ‘where Blackfellows like’. Subsequently, Wonga, Barak, Thomas 
and Green formed a deputation to the secretary of the newly formed 
Central Board for the Protection of Aborigines, Robert Brough Smyth, 
to request some land the Woiworung headmen wanted for their people 
at Yering in the Yarra Ranges.'° 

The Kulin’s demands for land had been shaped by their historical 
experience of colonisation. The theft of their land, the decimation of 
their kin and the disrespect for their cultural beliefs and practices 
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had forced them to come to terms with the colonial order. This was 
especially true of the Woiworung and the Bunurong people. Many of 
their men and women had worked for pastoralists and other settlers; 
their young men had been heavily recruited to form a native police corps 
between 1837 and 1839 and 1842 and 1852; and their children had 
attended mission schools conducted by George Langhorne in Mel- 
bourne between 1837 and 1839, Thomas at Narre Narre Warren station 
between 1840 and 1843, and Baptists at Merri Creek in 1846-47. For 
some time, they had wanted land they could farm themselves and the 
opportunity for their children to learn reading and writing, one of 
the principal sources of agency and power in the white man’s society. 
By the late 1850s, colonial politicians were more willing to consider 
these demands. There had been a resurgence of the humanitarianism 
that had enjoyed considerable power, at least in Britain, from the mid 
1830s to the mid 1840s. The Kulin’s most recent requests for land had 
followed a select committee inquiry into Aboriginal conditions, which 
had been established in October 1858. Thomas McCombie and other 
humanitarians believed that whites were superior to aborigines and that 
‘the higher races of mankind’ had a duty to colonise ‘the waste places of 
the earth’ such as Australia. They also assumed that ‘the onward march 
of the white man’, which they regarded as the course of history, could 
not and should not be arrested. However, unlike most settlers, these 
humanitarians acknowledged ‘the great fact’ that the aborigines were 
the ‘original possessors’ and the whites were ‘intruders’ who had ‘shame- 
lessly stolen’ their land. They also recognised that the ‘hostile invasion’ 
had deprived the aborigines of ‘their former mode of existence’ and 
almost ‘exterminated’ them. As such, they contended, the aborigines 
had an ‘inalienable’ right to obtain ‘the necessaries and comforts of 
life’. Indeed, they asserted that ‘the very first charge’ upon colonial 
government should be ‘due compensation or provision’ for the ‘original 
occupant[s]’ of the land. At the same time, these humanitarians 
recommended that aborigines should be segregated from whites and 
concentrated on reserves of land, to be supervised by missionaries who 
would ‘christianise and civilise’ them so they could become useful to 
‘the state and themselves’. This approach was sanctioned by the select 
committee and later the Central Board, which was established in 1860 
and supported the founding of several stations, including Coranderrk."! 
While there can be no question about the terms upon which humani- 
tarians called for reserves, it is more difficult to decipher the indigenous 
people’s discourse since their calls for land were usually mediated by 
agents such as Thomas. Nevertheless, as Diane Barwick and Heather 
Goodall have argued, it seems clear that aboriginal claimants like the 
Kulin sought land for several reasons. They wanted it as an economic 
and social base but they also wanted land, in their own country, for 
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traditional cultural reasons. In their petitioning they adeptly represented 
their demands in the languages of humanitarianism—they called for the 
land ‘of their fathers’—and liberal capitalism—they asserted that they 
would work it ‘like white men’.!” 

Securing land proved an enormous battle for the Kulin, however. At 
Acheron River the Taungurong were thwarted by local settlers, who had 
leases to most of the reserved land, and the government, which was slow 
to grant money. In August 1860, after they had cleared and fenced 
the land, erected huts and planted crops, the Central Board ordered the 
superintendent, Robert Hickson, to move them to another reserve, 
Mohican. Most of the Taungurong refused to go. “The Goulburn blacks 
have waited twice upon me’, Thomas reported angrily to the Board, 
‘complaining that they have been ordered to remove from the land they 
had settled on and selected, which I had promised them ever should be 
theirs’. Thomas believed they would never accept this: ‘they say “that is 
not the Country they selected, it is cold and the blackfellows soon die there”’. 
A few days later the Guardian received information that they ‘were so 
disgusted and disappointed at leaving the reserve and all they had done 
on it’ that they had left en masse ‘in disappointment and passion’. 
Settlers had immediately destroyed the Taungurong’s huts, fences 
and crops. Thomas was enraged. ‘This, the fate of Aboriginal industry’, 
he told the Board, ‘is enough to deter Aborigines from ever having 
confidence in promises held out to them’. The new settlement at 
Mohican, he predicted, would ‘prove an utter failure—not thro’ any act 
of the Aborigines, but through being forced miles from the spot they 
cherished and which J assured them Government would most sacredly 
retain for them’.!* 

The Woiworung fared little better. Reserves were settled but they 
were not properly gazetted by government or they were revoked because 
of settlers’ incursions or protests. The Woiworung first settled on their 
traditional country at Yering but an influx of settlers rendered it unsuit- 
able by early 1862. The reserve was cancelled. Soon after, Green, who 
had begun evangelising among the Woiworung in 1860 and had become 
the Central Board’s inspector in 1861, persuaded the Board to resume 
Acheron. He and his family and the Taungurong and the Woiworung 
moved there. However, the Woiworung rejected the site. They wanted 
to return to their own country and invited the Taungurong to join them. 
The following year they secured land at the junction of the Yarra River 
and Badger Creek, which was a traditional site for ceremonial assemblies 
and part of a pastoral lease at Yering. This, too, was contested by white 
settlers but in March 1863 the Greens and about 40 Woiworung and the 
Taungurong trekked to an area of land adjoining this reserve and sat 
down there. They named it Coranderrk, after an indigenous flowering 
bush commonly found in the area. 
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Pictorial images such as this one in the Illustrated Australian News in August 1865, 
based on a photograph by Charles Walter, were, as Jane Lydon has argued, 
informed by a humanitarian narrative of progress and redemption. The engraver 
had, among other changes, removed elements signifying precolonial Kulin 
culture. The accompanying text emphasised that ‘aborigines [were] being 
induced to place themselves under the civilising influences of a settled mode of 
life’ and that ‘they appear[ed] to be reclaimed from their former wandering and 
savage life’. The Kulin wove such representations into a historical narrative that 
celebrated their return to the land they had traditionally owned. (COURTESY 
LA TROBE PICTURE COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA, IAN 25/08/65/9) 


The Woiworung and the Taungurong were determined to farm this 
land and have their children educated in a European fashion. Most of 
all they wanted to be free and to govern themselves, and in this respect 
they saw Green and other Board officials as their helpers rather than 
their masters. They set about the work of clearing, cultivating and 
building, and quickly made considerable progress even though they were 
handicapped by a lack of capital and labour. The population grew as 
other Kulin moved to the station and children were born. The station 
soon came to be seen by white settlers as an orderly community of 
Christian agriculturalists who worked hard and had attained a reason- 
able standard of living. The Kulin acquired a sense of themselves as 
pioneer farmers who could manage their own affairs and prosper. 
Moreover, Coranderrk came to be seen as home, not only by the 
Woiworung, whose traditional land it was, but also other Kulin, as they 
worked and lived alongside each other. 

The Kulin were strongly supported by Green. He encouraged them 
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In 1865, while Charles Walter was at Coranderrk, the Kulin commemorated 
events of the utmost importance to them. They re-enacted a trek that the 
Woiworung and Taungurong had made to the Acheron reserve. In Simon 
Wonga’s words, ‘Mr Green and all the Yarra blacks and men went through the 
mountain’. This lay at the heart of a mythical narrative of Coranderrk’s founda- 
tion that John Green and the Kulin created together. It was framed by biblical 
history, in particular the story of Exodus in which God’s promise to Abraham, 
later reaffirmed to his descendants, is fulfilled when Moses (in this rendition 
Green) leads the oppressed Jews (here the aborigines) out of their exile in the 
wilderness to the promised land. This myth of return had originally been invoked 
several years previously by William Thomas as he had narrated the Taungurong’s 
trek to Acheron in terms of their ‘wending their way to their Goshen’ or the 
‘promised land’. The Taungurong and later the Woiworung grasped this history 
as a way of realising their hopes of regaining some land in their own country. In 
performing ceremonies such as these, which were akin to ones conducted before 
the white invasion, the Kulin asserted their rights of ownership over the land. 
(COURTESY LA TROBE PICTURE COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA, 
H13881/14) 


to make the station self-supporting, trusting this would ensure that it 
would always be their home. He worked alongside the men on the 
station, spoke some of their language, and treated them as equals. Like 
many champions of Aboriginal people in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Green was something of an outsider. He was a young, 
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idealistic and obstinate man who passionately identified with the plight 
of the downtrodden. His Scottish Presbyterian background, which may 
have included a familiarity with histories of the Highland Clearances 
that told of indigenous crofters being cruelly dispossessed by avaricious 
English landlords, meant he had little sympathy for anything that 
smacked of English and Anglican hegemony. In turn the Kulin, as one 
observer noted, regarded Green as ‘one of themselves’—a blackfellow— 
and looked upon him as a guardian who could protect them from 
unscrupulous white settlers.'* 

As Coranderrk’s first decade ended, however, both the Kulin’s rela- 
tionship to the land and their relationship with Green was threatened 
by the Board for the Protection of Aborigines, as it was now called. It 
became increasingly determined to control Aboriginal people. So-called 
protective legislation had been enacted in 1869, which gave the Board 
the authority to determine Aborigines’ place of residence, oversee 
their labour contracts, control their property, and assume custody of 
their children. It was several years before the Board took advantage 
of these sweeping powers, but the Kulin soon became ‘anxious and 
uncertain respecting the tenure of their land’ for another reason. Local 
settlers coveted the reserve and demanded it be thrown open for 
selection. After visiting the station, the Board’s secretary, Brough 
Smyth, observed: ‘They feel they may be turned away at any time.’ 
Sometime later, another official reported getting letters asking ‘who 
own[s] the land—the people or the Board’. Brough Smyth hoped the 
Board would try to get the land permanently reserved for the Kulin’s 
use: ‘This, more than anything else, would give contentment and ensure 
the happiness of this people’. As it happened, the Kulin had every 
reason to fear the Board and its secretary.” 

In the early 1870s Brough Smyth recommended that hopfarming be 
introduced at Coranderrk in order to supplement the Board’s revenue. 
This proved to be a major change in the station’s economy and had 
serious consequences for its governance. Hopfarming made demands on 
the station’s resources of land and labour that the Kulin felt was theirs 
to control. Previously the men had worked independently on and off the 
station and had been rewarded according to their individual effort. They 
had overturned Green’s attempt to distribute goods and money on the 
basis of need, and they were paid equal wages for the work they 
performed for pastoralists. Now, they were increasingly forced by the 
Board to remain on the station and work in an enterprise that was 
overseen by white supervisors and even employed white labour (for 
the picking) and for which they got little or no wages. Having become 
pioneer farmers, they felt they were being treated like landless refugees 
again. The imposition of this and other changes sparked considerable 
conflict between Smyth and Green, which eventually provoked the 
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latter to resign in 1874. This, too, caused great resentment among 
the Kulin. 

By this time the membership of the Board was changing. Control of 
its affairs was passing from its founding members, who were mostly 
liberal or radical in politics and who knew Green and the Kulin, to a 
small group of like-minded men—Edward M. Curr, Albert A.C. Le Souef 
and Frederick Race Godfrey. This ‘little family’, as one of their critics 
called them, were members of the Melbourne establishment. English, 
politically conservative and closely associated with squatting interests, 
they were critical of the humanitarians’ policy of supporting Aboriginal 
communities on segregated reserves overseen by missionaries. They were 
assisted by Brough Smyth’s successor as secretary, A.W.A. Page, a vain, 
authoritarian and vindictive man.!¢ 

As Diane Barwick has pointed out, these men, especially Curr who 
saw himself as an ethnographer of classical aboriginal culture, had 
‘pretensions to an authoritative knowledge of Aboriginal society’. They 
claimed ‘to know the blacks’. In fact, they were profoundly ignorant of 
Kulin culture and history. They seldom visited Coranderrk and never 
listened to the people there. Curr regarded Aborigines as ‘children’ 
and insisted they should be ‘coerced as we coerce children and lunatics 
who cannot take care of themselves’. Over the next decade these men 
repeatedly tried to wrestle control of the station away from the Kulin or 
to break it up. Thus began a prolonged political struggle.'” 


‘In the name of the Queen’ 


At the heart of this conflict between the Kulin and the Board were two 
issues—land and governance. Anyone familiar with Coranderrk was 
aware of the importance of this place for the aborigines there. The Board 
itself reported in 1876 that ‘the greater number of the people [had] a 
very decided and natural objection to leaving’, and one of its officials 
remarked in 1877 that the government would ‘have to send up twenty 
or thirty police’ to ‘remove the people’.!® 

The station had various meanings for the Kulin. For those like Barak, 
who became the principal Kulin spokesman after Wonga’s death in 
1875, it was obviously their country in the sense that his people, the 
Woiworung, were the hereditary owners of this land. This was, as Barak 
repeatedly stated, ‘my father’s country’. His father, who had been 
closely related to Billibellary, was a headman and Barak had inherited 
this status. As he told the anthropologist A.W. Howitt, ‘I am ngurungaeta 
from my father’. As such, he had inherited certain rights and responsi- 
bilities regarding this land. He had the right to determine who should be 
on the land and how it was used, and he had a responsibility to protect 
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the owners of it, which included all the Kulin children born there and 
those who had access to its resources. Precolonial concepts and rules 
governing land ownership, kinship and political authority continued to 
shape how the people at Coranderrk saw themselves and how they 
acted. This was so not only for Barak and his generation—born in the 
mid 1820s, they had grown up in a classical aboriginal culture before 
colonisation had begun to destroy it—but the next generation as well.'? 

Despite the changes wrought by the invasion of their lands, Barwick 
has noted, the people at Coranderrk still regarded themselves as Kulin. 
They tenaciously upheld their rights and responsibilities as the tra- 
ditional landowners. This was so because they were connected by a 
network of histories and kinship ties. On the one hand, those Kulin born 
on the land had rights of ownership, other Kulin had rights of life-long 
access but not of ownership and so could not speak for the land, while 
other aborigines had temporary access but no other entitlements. On 
the other hand, all Kulin were required to serve Barak and care for this 
land. Few if any white outsiders understood this, least of all Curr and 
his fellow Board members. They saw the ways in which the Kulin had 
adopted British culture and mistook these adaptations for a complete 
loss of aboriginal culture. 

For many at Coranderrk, particularly the younger Kulin, these con- 
nections were overlaid by other historical associations. Heather Goodall 
has described these in reference to other reserves in southeastern 
Australia. By clearing the land, building houses, cultivating the ground, 
bearing children and burying their dead on these places, Aboriginal 
people made these reserves their homes. As one of the younger Coran- 
derrk leaders explained to a government inquiry in 1881: ‘I have made 
it my home, I would like to stay’. For many, probably most, Coranderrk 
was also important because it was a refuge they needed badly. The depth 
of these people’s attachments to the station was palpable. In 1881 a 
local clergyman told a government inquiry: 


They came to me on one occasion, when the station was threatened 
to be taken from them... They asked me what they should do... 
Aman was almost in tears. He said, “The white people have only left 
us a miserable spadeful of ground, and now they want to take that 


away from us’.?° 


With the passing of time, the Kulin’s precolonial associations with 
the land overlapped with colonial ones, anticipating a sense of Aborigi- 
nality that only emerged more fully many decades later. Although the 
Kulin formed the nucleus of the community at Coranderrk, aborigines 
from other groups had been drawn onto the reserve and they had 
formed associations that extended their earlier affiliations. This process 
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eventually provided the basis for a new consciousness of themselves—a 
community of people who proudly called themselves Coranderrk natives 
and thought of themselves as blacks and Aborigines. This sense of 
identity was continuous with the precolonial one, and owed much to 
their earlier experiences of dispossession and oppression as well as the 
more recent ones on the reserve, but it was primarily the outcome 
of their political struggle there. As they fought for the land and self- 
government, they articulated a new form of identity, though one that 
was still recognisably aboriginal. 

The Kulin conducted the struggle for Coranderrk in ways that were 
endorsed by elements in the colonial political order. Like humanitarians 
since the 1830s and 1840s, the Kulin claimed rights to land and 
compensation on the historical basis of their prior ownership and subse- 
quent dispossession. As James Dawson, the Western District pastoralist 
and philanthropist, commented in 1877: 


[I]t is a mistake to imagine that [aborigines] are not fully aware of 
the position the occupation of their country by the white man 
has placed them in; and of their strong claims on him for proper 
maintenance and protection. They are very sensitive on that point, 
and assert that they are entitled to be well housed, well clothed, and 
well fed, in consideration for the loss of their ‘hunting grounds’. 


A journalist reporting on Coranderrk in 1876 found the Kulin had 
a strong sense of their rights as the aboriginal owners; ‘the blacks’, 
he exclaimed, 


are possessed of very extraordinary notions in regard to their 
position on the station, and in regard to their rights and privileges. 
They are under the impression that the land they occupy belongs to 
themselves, and also the buildings, the stock, and all that is on the 
station. They regard the board and its employees partly as usurpers, 
and partly as more or less inefficient and dishonest administrators of 
their. . . estate. 


In support of this claim, the Kulin repeatedly invoked a promise they 
believed the government had made and which they regarded as recogni- 
tion of these rights. They asserted that Queen Victoria, the highest 
authority in the British state, had granted the land to them.?! 

This belief seems to have taken root, as Barwick has argued, at the 
time the land was reserved for them, shortly after they sat down there, 
though the origins of such a notion might have been generated earlier, 
given that Thomas and others had probably explained Earl Grey’s 
proposal for reserves in terms of the Queen’s authority. On 24 May 
1863 several Kulin, led by Wonga, attended a Governor’s levee in 
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Melbourne. They presented the Governor with an address to the Queen 
in both Kulin and English, pledged to become her loyal subjects, and 
presented gifts for her and her children—a large possum rug, a crocheted 
collar and ‘a number of spears, a wommera, shield and waddy’.”* 

This, as we observed earlier, was a traditional ceremony, and it was 
one the Taungurong had previously enacted when land was reserved at 
Acheron and Mohican. It was performed to mark a reciprocal relation- 
ship or exchange whereby each party gave, and received in return, 
allegiance and access to one another’s resources. Soon afterwards, on 
30 June, the Governor gazetted the reserve, and in October the Queen’s 
secretary conveyed ‘the satisfaction with which [she had] received such 
assurances of their attachment and loyalty’ and a promise of her interest 
‘in their advancement and welfare’. Not surprisingly, the Kulin seem to 
have interpreted both these responses as a confirmation that Governor 
Sir Henry Barkly and Queen Victoria had entered into a relationship of 
reciprocity with them. This established the belief that they had been 
permanently granted the land at Coranderrk.”* 

As the struggle deepened at Coranderrk, the Kulin and their 
supporters again and again recalled this historical agreement. At a 
meeting on the reserve in 1878 one man asserted that ‘Sir Henry Barkly 
gave this station to Mr Green for the blacks’; in 1880, a parliamen- 
tarian, who had witnessed this meeting, told his colleagues in the 
Victorian Legislative Assembly that ‘the land was given them by Henry 
Barkly’; in 1881 Barak, who had a portrait of Queen Victoria hanging 
above the chimney in his house, told a government inquiry that the land 
was ‘given them by Sir Henry Barkly, in the name of the Queen’; in 
1882 a clergyman, long sympathetic to the Kulin’s claims, informed the 
Chief Secretary that the Kulin believed they were ‘in danger of losing 
the little piece of country which they say they have received from the 
Queen’; and in 1884 Green informed a meeting in the district that 
the reserve had been ‘promised to them 23 years ago by the then 
Governor’. In 1882 Bon spelt out the logic that primarily underpinned 
this belief: “Coranderrk, they state they received from the Queen at the 
hands of Sir Henry Barkly as a small substitute for the country they 
have lost’. It represented a fraction of the larger whole that had once 
been all the Kulin’s land and was all the more important for that fact.” 

The Kulin not only made claims for Coranderrk on the basis of their 
indigeneity but also asserted demands in and on the same terms that 
were used by settlers seeking the right to select land. Throughout their 
fight for Coranderrk, the pioneers of the station continued to emphasise 
that they would develop the land and become self-supporting. They 
promised, in other words, to be good, progressive subjects of the Crown. 
They protested that the station was mismanaged by white overseers and 
asserted that they would show they could ‘work it and make it pay’. As 
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this might suggest, land was not regarded as an end in itself. Instead, it 
was a means of securing better relationships between themselves and the 
settler society, and of regaining their independence. This is evident in 
the Kulin’s prolonged protest over the Board’s removal of John Green 
and its refusal to reinstate him.” 


‘Only one man’ 


As far as the Kulin were concerned, John Green was the only white man 
who had ever treated them as equals on Coranderrk. Although the 
young evangelist was paternalistic, his approach was more liberal than 
that of most missionaries or superintendents. Whereas they attempted. 
to govern in an authoritarian manner, Green tried to form relationships 
with the Kulin ‘as men and brothers’ and to treat them ‘as free and 
independent men and women’. Green told Robert Brough Smyth in 
1863 that his ‘method of managing the blacks [was] to allow them to 
rule themselves as much as possible’. He consulted them in the admin- 
istration of the station and ‘made law with their own sanction’ or 
encouraged them to make their own rules or laws. This occurred in the 
form of ‘a general assembly’ or ‘court’, which was also used to resolve 
conflicts on the station. Green adapted Scottish Presbyterian principles 
so they made sense in terms of Kulin law.?° 

White observers claimed that the Kulin regarded Green as both a 
friend and father. More importantly, the Kulin themselves described 
their relationships with John and Mary Green in these terms. Tommy 
Bamfield told one government inquiry: ‘Mr Green was very neighbourly, 
and used to gather young men and women, and old people, and teach 
them like children . . . Mrs Green was like a mother to all the natives’. 
Robert Wandin testified on the same occasion: ‘If you were to go all over 
the country you would not find a better man than Mr Green... He. 
looked after me as if I were one of his sons’. Still others remarked that 
Green worked with them and went among them on the reserve. Conse- 
quently, one man observed, ‘Mr Green knows our inside—he speaks 
inside to us’. This trust rested on the fact that Green and his wife acted 
in ways that accorded with the Kulin’s moral code. Green was consid- 
ered worthy not only because he acted as a protector but also because 
he fulfilled the obligations into which he had entered. It was this 
relationship that the Board shattered when they harried Green into 
abandoning his charge at Coranderrk.”’ 

Over the following decade the Kulin repeatedly protested against the 
sundering of their relationship with Green and called for his return. 
(Green had settled nearby in the district.) In 1875 they petitioned a 
local politician, telling him they were ‘in trouble’ and wanted back 
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‘a man whom god [has] chosen to lay the foundation of the Coranderrk 
station’; in 1876 they waited upon the Chief Secretary and asked ‘how 
would he like it himself if he had lost a master who had been kind to 
him’, and they told a local political figure they “wanted Mr Green to be 
over them’ as they were ‘a[c]gainted with his ways and he [k]new there 
[sic] ways’; in 1881 they again called on the Chief Secretary to express 
‘their strong wish ...to be again placed under Mr Green’, and at the 
government inquiry later that year one witness after the other requested 
that Green be ‘sent back again’; and in 1883 they restated their desire 
to have ‘Mr Green back again’.?S 

In calling for Green’s return, the Kulin were asserting the right to 
govern themselves and control the reserve just as they had under his 
direction. Barak told an inquiry in 1881 that they wanted ‘the Govern- 
ment [to] leave us here, give us this ground and let us manage here and 
get all the money. Why [can] not the people do it themselves’, he asked, 
‘do what they like, and go on and do the work’. This sentiment was 
reiterated time and time again at this inquiry’s hearings at Coranderrk. 
Furthermore, in a petition submitted several weeks after Barak had 
given evidence, they demanded: ‘We want the Board and the Inspector, 
Mr Page, to be no longer over us. We want only one man here, and that 
is Mr John Green, and the station to be under the Chief Secretary [Mr 
Graham Berry]’. This was accompanied by personal statements by 
Barak, Thomas Dunolly, another of Barak’s speakers, and Tommy 
Bamfield. Three months later, in a petition to the Chief Secretary, they 
not only demanded the return of Green and the dismissal of the Board, 
but rebutted the authoritarian and arrogant paternalism of the likes 
of Curr: ‘We are not children for the board to do as they like with us 


any longer’.”? 


A state of revolt’ 


William Barak led the protest at Coranderrk from the mid 1870s. All 
the Kulin acknowledged that he carried the authority and responsibili- 
ties for the land there. Now in his fifties, Barak had spent more than two 
decades pursuing a strategy of accommodation, adopting and adapting 
the newcomers’ culture so that the Kulin could enter colonial society on 
terms of equality and prosper as a community of Aborigines. He was 
steeped in his own culture and well versed in that of the colonisers. In 
keeping with Kulin tradition, Barak gave ‘his words’ to younger men 
who would later assume the role, most prominently the Taungurong 
leader Tommy Bamfield but also Robert Wandin, Thomas Dunolly 
and Alfred Morgan. Bamfield and Wandin played important roles as 
speakers, since Barak, a ‘gifted speaker in his own language’, was aware 
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of his limitations as an English speaker. Dunolly, a younger man and so 
one who had a greater opportunity than his forebears to learn to read 
and write, acted as his principal scribe.*° 

Their campaign to retain Coranderrk and regain their autonomy was 
highly sophisticated. They were adept students of the colonial political 
system and adroit exponents of its techniques of lobbying. They 
combined their colonial masters’ written means of communication with 
their customary oral forms to follow events and make representations. 
They kept abreast of the most recent news through press reports of the 
Board’s decisions, government announcements and parliamentary 
debates, and they wrote pleas to journalists, the Board, politicians, 
humanitarians and the public in the form of petitions and letters to the 
editor. But they also kept in touch with their allies by word of mouth 
and sent delegations to speak face-to-face to political leaders, especially 
the chief secretary. On a few occasions they walked all the way to 
Melbourne to do so. 


As early as June 1863 the Kulin were encouraged to believe they could make 
effective political interventions. The Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, gazetted the 
reserve shortly after their meeting with him at his public levee and reportage of 
it, which included this engraving in the Illustrated Melbourne Post showing Simon 
Wonga presenting gifts to him. (COURTESY LA TROBE PICTURE COLLECTION, 
STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA, IMP 25/06/63/1) 
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A number of other factors, most of which sprang from the fact that 
Coranderrk was close to Melbourne, facilitated their protest. From its 
founding the station was the subject of numerous written and pictorial 
accounts by journalists, photographers, artists, writers, anthropologists, 
missionaries and officials. As such, it loomed large in public conscious- 
ness and controversy about race, Aborigines and Aboriginal policy. In 
turn the Kulin became acutely aware, as Jane Lydon has pointed out, of 
both the nature of these representations and the significance they 
accorded to Coranderrk. This enabled them to participate in colonial 
discourse by manipulating its forms and codes of representation and 
gave them a sense of their own political agency. They were ‘a class of 
people who have a very good idea of their interests’, one of the Board’s 
principal officers commented wryly at a government inquiry in 1877, 
while another observed plaintively a few years later: “They know so 
much’. Coranderrk’s proximity to Melbourne made it relatively easy for 
the Kulin to appeal directly to sympathetic politicians there. After the 
first occasion they journeyed to Melbourne to make representations, 
Coranderrk’s manager wrote in his diary: ‘they feel themselves quite 
masters of the situation since their deputation returned from visiting 
the Chief Secretary’.*! 

White allies were very important for the Kulin’s protest. They gave 
advice, facilitated access to politicians, introduced deputations, 
provided accommodation, helped formulate demands and promoted 
their claims. Journalists such as George Syme, brother of the editor of 
the liberal newspaper the Age, were useful supporters. The most 
valuable, though, were humanitarians, particularly Anne Bon and 
Thomas Embling but also a Jewish philanthropist Epharaim Zox, a 
Presbyterian clergyman Robert Hamilton and parliamentarians John 
Dow and Duncan McNab. 

Bon was a wealthy pastoralist and a fervent Presbyterian, who 
employed the Taungurong on her late husband’s run near Mansfield and 
offered shelter to Kulin at her other home in Kew, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne. She was stubborn in her defence of the Kulin’s rights as well as 
those of the poor, and was closely allied to Embling, a doctor, Congre- 
gationalist and social reformer, whose good causes included Chinese 
immigrants. He, too, was personally acquainted with some of the Kulin. 
Like earlier humanitarians, these whites shared a conviction that the 
settler society had an obligation to care for the colony’s aborigines 
because it had dispossessed them of their rightful inheritance. This 
sentiment was most strongly expressed by Bon in 1882 when she 
appealed to the government to save Coranderrk: 


We have robbed them of their beautiful Colony—deprived them of 
their hunting fields and fishing grounds... are they to be driven 
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from place to place like a head of cattle to make room for the white 
usurper ... The Aboriginal belongs to a British community but is 
denied that justice to which any British subject is entitled.°? 


The opponents of Coranderrk repeatedly attributed the Kulin’s 
protests to ‘outside influence’, unable to accept that they were capable of 
organising these themselves. They commonly blamed their allies, 
claiming that Bon and Embling in particular were responsible for the 
‘discontent and insubordination’ on the station. The Board alleged that 
the Kulin frequently got letters urging them to rebel. It also questioned 
the authenticity of their petitions to government, on one occasion 
directing a police detective to investigate whether these were forgeries 
rather than genuine expressions of the people’s discontent. These claims 
were steadfastly rejected by the Kulin. At a government inquiry in 
1881 Bamfield was cross-examined: ‘Who got up that deputation 
that waited on the Chief Secretary? We got it up ourselves. No one 
tried to agitate on the question? No. No one tried to make you dissatis- 
fied with the management of the place? No’. 

The Board and its officers were sorely troubled by the fact that the 
Kulin were able to exploit several avenues of protest. They complained 
bitterly that the Kulin would ‘try it on’, taking ‘every opportunity of 
making known any supposed grievances’ and playing government 
authorities off against one another. ‘[S]o long as members of Parlia- 
ment allow blacks to interview them in Melbourne with senseless 
complaints, and step between the Board and them by introducing their 
deputations to those in authority’, one manager remarked, ‘so long will 
it be impossible for even an angel from heaven to manage Coranderrk 
and preserve discipline’. The Board and its officers were enraged by the 
fact that the Kulin were able to gain the sympathetic ear of members of 
the government. In 1876 Green’s successor, Christian Oglivie, resigned 
after protesting ‘how destructive these deputations were to the 
authority of the Manager—especially when the Chl[ief] Secretary gave 
the people to understand that Coranderrk was all but their own 
property’. Over five years later, another manager, Frederick Strickland, 
also tendered his resignation, telling A.W.A. Page that the men were 
‘in a state of revolt’: ‘[T]hey say they are waiting to hear if they are to 
have the place to themselves, that the Board in Melbourne is to be 
done away with, that I am to go about my business, that you will not 
be required’.** 

The protests of the Kulin and their allies were very effective. The 
government was forced to hold two major inquiries. In 1877 a royal 
commission was appointed to inquire into the government’s policy on 
Aborigines, and in 1881 a board was called to investigate the manage- 
ment of Coranderrk alone. In the wake of the latter inquiry, it seemed the 
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Kulin had won their fight. A majority of the Board members—Bon, Dow, 
Embling, McNab and John Kerr—basically endorsed Kulin demands. 
They concluded that the problems of Coranderrk had been caused by the 
Protection Board’s removal of Green and its determined efforts to 
persuade the government to close the station. They recommended that 
the land be permanently reserved and the Board be relieved of its 
management. Their report was supported by another petition from the 
Kulin and a delegation of clergymen and parliamentarians to the Chief 
Secretary led by Hamilton. The Board seemed to retreat. It dropped its 
call to break up Coranderrk and undertook to implement recommenda- 
tions to improve the reserve. Two years later, Graham Berry, prompted 
by Bon, Embling, Dow, Kerr and McNab, gazetted Coranderrk as a 
permanent reservation, revocable only by an act of parliament. 

Berry had been a strong supporter of the Kulin for several years. 
During his several terms as chief secretary he made it very difficult for 
the Board to break up Coranderrk. A political radical, he had a strong 
reform agenda and saw Coranderrk as another cause in his campaign 
against the colony’s conservative, landholding pastoral establishment. 
However, apart from the deputations he received from Coranderrk, 
Berry had little first-hand knowledge of the Kulin and their history. This 
soon proved critical. 


‘Pure blacks’ and ‘half-castes’ 


By 1884 the Kulin were being forced off their homeland. In 1882 the 
Board had convened a conference of station managers to consider a 
range of matters, including ways of quelling Aboriginal protest. Most 
ominously, it agreed that Aboriginal policy should be changed from one 
of ‘protecting’ Aborigines on stations to one of absorbing some of 
them—the so-called ‘half-castes’-—into the general community, thereby 
breaking up Aboriginal communities. 

The merits of policies like this one had been debated since the 
1830s. The shift in direction can be attributed to several factors. Most 
importantly, racial thought was undergoing considerable change. This 
had two major components. In a range of scientific and popular forms 
of representation, ‘the aborigines’ were increasingly cast as a race 
doomed to extinction. Local intellectuals, writers and artists, influenced 
by metropolitan scientific racism, portrayed them as a primitive people 
and argued that their demise was inevitable since this was the course of 
history. By 1881 the Argus was informing its readers that ‘[t]he race was 
dying out’ and predicting that ‘in time the aborigines will wholly 
disappear from Victoria as they have disappeared from Tasmania’. And 
by 1888 the Victorian historian Alexander Sutherland was celebrating 
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British colonisation as ‘a distinct step in human progress’ and an expres- 
sion of ‘natural laws’. He dismissed the ‘disappearance’ of ‘an inferior 
race’ as of ‘no moment’, and claimed that settlers were not ‘the active 
means of destruction’. 

While scientific racism looked forward to the dying out of the 
aborigines, it also encouraged a tendency to distinguish between Aborig- 
inal people on the basis of bodily difference. The distinction between 
‘full bloods’ and ‘half-castes’ had long been made in the Australian 
colonies, as elsewhere, but it had neither informed the legal classifi- 
cation of Aborigines in Victoria’s 1869 legislation nor government 
policy in the colony. Indeed, as recently as 1877 the Royal Commission 
had rejected the notion that any ‘sound distinction’ could be made 
between Aborigines on biological grounds and reaffirmed its policy of 
protective segregation. Now, however, policy-makers increasingly if 
inconsistently argued that ‘half-castes’ should not be regarded or treated 
as Aborigines.°° 

It was claimed that Coranderrk, which had a disproportionately 
large ‘half-caste’ population, was evidence for this racial theory. A.W.A. 
Page spoke for many when he told the 1881 inquiry that the people 
there were ‘very distinct’ and attributed this to the fact that they were 
‘nearly all half-castes’. In the same year the Argus asserted that visitors 
to Coranderrk could not ‘fail to be struck with the whiteness of the skins 
of the majority of the population’. It argued that it was ‘a mistake... 
to regard this as a settlement of pure-bred aborigines’, and recom- 
mended that the ‘half-castes’ be pushed off the station. At the same time 
that settlers represented ‘half-castes’ as white, they contended that their 
society only owed compensation to the dying and soon-to-be extinct 
‘aborigines’. Christian Oglivie told the Coranderrk Inquiry that the 
‘half-castes’ did not have ‘such a claim on us as the pure blacks’. This 
distinction—which amounted to a denial of these people’s historical 
connections to kin and country—would soon cause the Kulin and other 
Aborigines to be driven from their homelands.?’ 

Settlers believed that the distinction between ‘full bloods’ and ‘half- 
castes’ was one that was made and accepted by the Kulin. For the most 
part, however, the Kulin considered it irrelevant. What mattered to 
them, as Diane Barwick has argued, was group membership, since 
kinship was reckoned socially, not biologically. There were some tensions 
at Coranderrk but these were between young non-Kulin newcomers, 
who could not be incorporated by the traditional landowners through 
marriage, and the old Kulin pioneers. That is, the conflict was between 
those who had no entitlement to land ownership and those who had 
such rights. These divisions between young and old and outsiders and 
insiders had been fostered by a succession of managers on the station 
who favoured the young non-Kulin men, all of whom were ‘half-castes’, 
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and had given them positions of authority. This was resented by the 
Kulin and caused considerable disagreement between the two groups, 
which amounted to factionalism at times. 

Visitors to the station misunderstood the cause of this tension, but on 
at least one occasion they were misled by the Kulin landowners them- 
selves, who found it useful at times to deploy these racial categories in a 
bid to win sympathy for their claims. In 1878 John Dow, one of 
the Kulin’s champions, observed a confrontation on the station. Accord- 
ing to his report, ‘one of the blacks waved his hand over towards the half- 
castes in the most majestic manner and replyed [sic] addressing them, 
“Why, you fellows, who are you, who are you anyhow, why you came here 
like a lot of scotch thistles”!’. Unhappily for the Kulin, Dow mistook 
their temporary, strategic use of this ‘racial difference’ for a permanent, 
fundamental social reality. Convinced of the salience of this distinction, 
he pressed for the dispersal of the ‘half-castes’ during parliamentary 
debates in 1880 and 1882. Berry similarly misinterpreted the distinction 
the Kulin owners made. When he accepted the Board’s proposal for a 
policy of absorption in 1884, he remarked that ‘the pure blacks seemed. 
to complain that they were being sacrificed to the half-castes’. This 
ignored what the Kulin had been saying. On the reserve the Kulin’s tradi- 
tional interests, represented politically by the old, were being subordi- 
nated to new Aboriginal concerns, represented politically by the young. 
The white decision-makers were blinded by a metropolitan racial science 
that took no account of the local historical and cultural connections that 
bound the Kulin together and to the land at Coranderrk.*® 

So powerful was this racial discourse that even the Kulin’s strongest 
supporters, Anne Bon and Thomas Embling, accepted the distinction 
between ‘full bloods’ and ‘half-castes’ and so they denied the latter both 
their Aboriginality and their rights to the land at Coranderrk. Bon 
anticipated a time when the ‘pure blacks’ were ‘extinct’ and Coranderrk 
could ‘legitimately revert to the Crown’. Embling described Aborigines 
as ‘a dying race’ and called the Kulin leaders William Barak and Tommy 
Bamfield ‘the last of [their] tribe’. He also claimed that most of the 
people at Coranderrk were ‘half-castes or nearer the white’, supported 
the new policy to ‘distribute [them] among the population’, and even 
advocated the removal of ‘every half-caste or orphan child’ to govern- 
ment children’s homes.*” 

There were other reasons, too, for the adoption of this radical policy. 
In Victoria, as well as other Australian colonies, there was a long-held fear 
of racial minorities, such as the Chinese, who, it was believed, could not 
be absorbed into settler society. Many had anticipated that the system of 
segregated reserves would train Aborigines so they could evenually enter 
colonial society as individual workers and citizens. However, the propo- 
nents of this ideal failed to consider both the racial prejudice of many 
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colonists, which barred Aboriginal participation, and the desire of most 
Aboriginal people, who wanted to live as a community. As it became 
apparent to the Board and missionary organisations that they had failed 
to achieve their vision of integration, they were increasingly attracted to 
a policy that would dissolve the very Aboriginal reserve communities 
they had helped to create in the first place. 

This aggressive new approach served other ends as well. ‘It is no coin- 
cidence’, Michael Christie has suggested, ‘that the policy change was 
proposed at the very time that the [Board] had failed in its efforts to 
break up Coranderrk’. In other words, given the unusually large numbers 
of ‘half-castes’ at Coranderrk, it can be argued that the Board recom- 
mended the new ‘half-caste’ policy as a means of suppressing the Kulin’s 
protest and closing the station. It also held the promise of enabling the 
Board to reduce the costs of maintaining the other stations.” 

In May 1884 the Board waited upon Graham Berry to seek his 
support for their new policy, which proposed to break up families and 
communities by removing ‘all able-bodied half-castes’ from the stations. 
Reported in the newspapers the following day, the Kulin were quick to 
express their opposition. A few days later, the manager of Coranderrk, 
William Goodall, told the Board that they considered it a great hardship 
to be turned away from a place they considered their home. About a 
week later, a group of ‘half-castes’ including Wandin and Dunolly waited 
upon Berry to express their dismay. The Chief Secretary told the depu- 
tation that ‘there was no intention to administer [the policy] either 
harshly or inconsiderately’, but he made clear his wholehearted support 
for it. The Kulin no longer had the means of redress they once had.*! 

More generally, there seems to have been no public debate about the 
morality of this racial categorisation or the justice of a policy that would 
displace Aboriginal people. As Barwick has noted, times had changed. 
The doctrine of Aborigines as a dying race was now accepted as common 
sense; and the old invaders who had been responsible for dispossessing 
the traditional landowners in the 1830s and 1840s were mostly dead 
and were being supplanted by a new generation who felt no responsi- 
bility for the theft of Kulin land and had little understanding of 
the Kulin’s conviction that they had rights as the original owners of the 
land. Most importantly, settlers’ memories of the Aborigines’ prior 
possession of the land was in the process of being erased by new colonial 
histories of the kind written by Alexander Sutherland. 

The new policy did not become law until December 1886, by which 
time Berry had made Coranderrk a ‘permanent reservation’. However, 
Page had begun to implement the policy as early as 1882, and many had 
started to leave Coranderrk immediately after the government’s 
endorsement of the Board’s proposals in 1884. Barely a year later there 
were only half-a-dozen ‘half-caste’ men on the station. The rest, 
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including Alfred Morgan and Thomas Dunolly, had either been expelled 
or removed themselves. In September 1886 those remaining, including 
Barak and Bamfield, protested against a punitive clause in the Bill for 
the new, ‘half-caste’ policy. They objected to clause 5 of the Bill, which 
gave the Board the power to remove Aborigines from reserves and stop 
rations and allowances without requiring the consent of the Governor in 
Council. Once more they waited on the government with a petition, 
demanding the right to move on and off the reserve: ‘we aboriginals all 
wish and hope to have freedom, not to be bound down by the protec- 
tion of the Board’. They also attacked the racially discriminatory clauses 
of the Bill, asserting the right to ‘feel free like the white population’. 
Remembering the past and invoking it as the basis for the future, Barak 
made clear their wish for ‘the . . . Coranderrk blacks . . . to be under the 
Queen, the Governor, [and] the Chief Secretary’.*” 

Chief Secretary Deakin was not unsympathetic. As he made it clear 
when he introduced the legislation, he regarded it as ‘a bill of the Board’ 
rather than the government’s. He accepted amendments that struck out 
the offending illiberal clause as well as another that gave courts the 
authority to determine who was Aboriginal and who was not. However, 
the Bill’s underlying racial principles were not questioned as it rushed 
through both legislative chambers in the final moments of the parlia- 
mentary session. The members apparently accepted the claim by one 
speaker that it ‘represented the unanimous wish of the country with 
regard to the “half-castes”’. The following year the Board declared that 
the Act marked ‘the beginning of the end’ for Aborigines. They were to 
be proved wrong. Over time the Board’s implementation of this racially 
discriminatory legislation drove aborigines together and helped create 
an increasingly common set of historical experiences that heightened 
their consciousness of themselves as Aborigines.** 


A fitting memorial’ 


Many of those who moved or were forced off Coranderrk from the early 
1880s took refuge at Maloga, a mission station across the border between 
Victoria and New South Wales. This had been established on a tradi- 
tional Yorta Yorta ceremonial ground on the Murray River about twenty 
kilometres from Echuca by missionaries Daniel and Janet Matthews and 
their backers, the Aborigines Protection Association, in 1874. Many who 
settled there were Kulin but there were also Pangerang and Yorta Yorta 
who had moved to Coranderrk in the 1860s and had now returned to 
their own country. Old ties between the Kulin and the Pangerang and 
the Yorta Yorta, which had been previously forged by Simon Wonga 
and William Barak, were consolidated and new ones made through 
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marriage as they began to build another home together. The Kulin 
brought bitter memories of their political defeat at Coranderrk but also 
a strong sense of political agency and considerable political experience. 

At Maloga, Daniel Matthews, like John Green, provided his charges 
with a powerful framework to interpret their colonial situation and 
protest. For Aborigines, Christian teachings could be a powerful antidote 
to racism. This was so for several reasons. Christianity provided a vision 
of society that encompassed Aborigines because it regarded all peoples 
as God’s children. Second, it presented God and his religious principles 
as a higher form of authority than government and its secular principles, 
and so was another source to which Aboriginal people could appeal. 
‘God-instituted law’, as Lesley Head has pointed out, ‘posited an 
equality among the governed’. Third, Christianity offered what Judith 
Binney has called a prophetic or predictive history, a vision of historical 
time that promised salvation in the future for the downtrodden.“ 

The Pangerang and Yorta Yorta’s relationship with Christianity was 
all the deeper because they were encouraged by Matthews to identify 
with the Jews of the Bible. He did so through his evangelical teachings, 
especially from the Old Testament, and his musical work, which 
included hymns and spirituals such as “There is a happy land, Far, far 
away’. In his old age, William Cooper, one of Matthews’ converts and a 
man destined to become one of the most important Aboriginal leaders 
of his generation, recalled the ‘dramatic Old Testament tales’ Matthews 
read to them. These narratives, as well as the sense of community 
Maloga encouraged, helped Aborigines formulate a sense of themselves 
as a race. More particularly, however, these histories enabled Aboriginal 
people to imagine themselves in terms akin to the persecuted and 
suffering Israelites. The parallels for colonised people were obvious 
enough because they, too, had been dispossessed of their land. At the 
same time, Binney notes, this history offered indigenous peoples not 
just the hope but the unconditional promise of deliverance. According 
to God’s binding covenant, the dispossessed who took their destiny into 
their own hands would be restored to their place eventually. Not surpris- 
ingly, the people at Maloga seem to have embraced this reassuring story 
of collective salvation. In all these ways, Christian belief provided 
Aborigines with a basis for their struggle against colonial oppression.” 

As early as 1881 Yorta Yorta and Pangerang men, undoubtedly 
encouraged and assisted by Barak and other Kulin who were visiting at 
the time or were already resident at Maloga, petitioned the governor of 
New South Wales for land. They did so in much the same terms as the 
Taungurong had sought reservation of land in 1859. Their plea was 
finally drawn up by Matthews, who passionately believed aborigines 
had been ‘robbed . . . of their birthright’ and denied any ‘compensation’ 
except for ‘a blanket presented to each by the State’. The petitioners, 
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naming themselves as the traditional owners, ‘the Moira and Ulupna 
tribes’, began by recounting the history of their dispossession: 


That all the land within our tribal boundaries has been taken posses- 
sion of by the Government and white settlers. Our hunting grounds 
are used for sheep pasturage, and the game reduced, and in many 
places exterminated; rendering our means of subsistence extremely 
precarious, and often reducing us . . . to beggary. 


Like the Taungurong, they expressed their wish to settle down and 
support themselves and so requested ‘a sufficient area of land... to 
cultivate and raise stock’. The petition was addressed to the Governor, 
presumably because, like the Kulin, they assumed that he, as a repre- 
sentative of the Queen, had a responsibility to be their ‘protector’. 
Besides, this seemed to have been borne out by the Victorian governor 
gazetting Coranderrk in 1863. Barak would have helped shape this 
understanding, and one of the signatories to the petition was his son, 
David. The petitioners also pointed out that their ‘fellow-natives in 
other colonies’ had ‘proved themselves capable of supporting themselves 
where suitable land ha[d] been reserved for them’.*° 

The petition was published in a Sydney newspaper. Soon afterwards 
the Aborigines Protection Association waited upon the Secretary of 
Lands to request ‘the immediate reservation of land’ adjoining Maloga 
and to make the same calls for compensation for aborigines that 
humanitarians had made in Victoria. A local journalist endorsed the 
Pangerang and Yorta Yorta claim. The government, he asserted, would 
‘only be giving what the blacks are entitled to’ since they ‘would only be 
receiving back their own’. Their claim had ‘so much justice in it’ 
he could not believe it would be refused. Over the next few years the 
people at Maloga again and again expressed their desire for land. In 
1883 a reservation of land was made, following a change of government 
and the creation of a special authority along the same lines as the 
Victorian Board for the Protection of Aborigines. This reserve would 
soon become Cumeroogunga, a Yorta Yorta word meaning ‘our home’.*” 

By this time, the autocratic Matthews was claiming that the Kulin 
had introduced ‘an independent & restless spirit’ to Maloga. This, he 
complained, caused ‘discord and disaffection’ and undermined his rule. 
One Coranderrk refugee, he reckoned, was ‘glorying in the fact that they 
[had] such a man as Alfred Morgan who knew how to talk to the Chief 
Secretary’. The mood of dissension at Maloga can only have worsened 
in 1884 and 1885, following reports of the new ‘half-caste’ legislation in 
Victoria. In November 1886 a perceptive journalist reported that the 
men were ‘getting a little discontented’ and were expressing a demand 
for their own blocks of land, just as some men had done at Coranderrk 
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several years before. “Their desire is that the reserve may be apportioned 
off into farms, and given to the various families. They say—and I cannot 
gainsay it—that they are as competent to clear and cultivate the land as 
a white man would be.’ The journalist observed that they wanted 
‘possession of a piece of land of their own which they could leave to 
their children after them’, adding that they did not want ‘a selling title 
of the land, but want[ed] it granted in such a manner they [could] leave 
it to their wives and children’ .*8 

In 1887 several Yorta Yorta men again drew up a petition calling for 
‘sections of land of not less than 100 acres per family’. In making this 
plea the petitioners called themselves ‘the Aborigines and half-castes’ of 
Maloga but they articulated the same arguments the Kulin had pre- 
viously used—Aborigines were the former occupiers of the land’—and 
expressed the same desires—to work the land so they could ‘earn their 
own livelihood’. Once again they addressed the petition to the Governor 
and reminded him of ‘the wishes of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria’. Such grants, they suggested, ‘would be a fitting memorial in 
connection with the celebration of the Centenary of the colony’. Over 50 
years later, on the occasion of Australia’s sesquicentenary, William 
Cooper, one of the signatories to this 1887 petition and in 1938 secretary 
of an organisation called the Australian Aborigines’ League, would call for 
another act of historical remembrance, a ‘Day of Mourning’.*? 

Several months after these men presented their petition to the 
governor, Cooper and one of his brothers, John Atkinson, made repre- 
sentations to their local member of parliament, elaborating on the Yorta 
Yorta’s demand for some of their traditional land. ‘I want a grant of 
land that I can call my own as long as I and my family live, and yet 
without the power of being able to do away with the land’, Cooper 
explained. That is, he and the other Yorta Yorta men not only wanted a 
title to land that would be secure, such as freehold title, but also one 
that would enable him to pass the land onto his descendants, just as his 
people had done for countless generations. At the same time, Cooper 
not only sought land so he could support his family; he also wanted to 
be part of an Aboriginal community and so he requested ‘100 acres 
adjoining the Maloga Aboriginal Reserve’.*° 

Cooper couched his plea in terms of the new religion of which he was 
a convert, but this did not change the moral basis of his demand. Like 
earlier indigenous petitioners for land, he called for his people’s right of 
prior ownership to be recognised: ‘I do trust that [we] will be successful 
in securing this small portion of a vast territory which is ours by Divine 
right’. These demands—for land, autonomy and community—were ones 
Cooper and other Yorta Yorta would make again and again in the coming 
years, particularly once Cumeroogunga came under an assault like the 
one the Kulin had suffered at Coranderrk.?! 
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Clamouring for the 
right to a little of 
their fathers’ land 


On 6 February 1939 an aged William Cooper, secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines’ League, and a youthful Jack Patten, president of the 
Aborigines Progressive Association, sent telegrams on behalf of their 
respective organisations to several metropolitan newspapers: ‘Aboriginal 
men and women and children have left Cumeroogunga reservation for 
Victoria, due to intimidation, victimisation and starvation. Urgently 
needing food. Demand immediate inquiry’. How had it come about that 
these people had walked away from the land they had fought for since 
the 1880s? Why had they found it necessary to resort to this form of 
protest? Who supported them and on what terms? What was the out- 
come of the walk-off? And, most importantly, what was the meaning of 
land in Aboriginal politics at this time?! 


‘You have taken our beautiful country’ 


Cumeroogunga had a history very similar to that of Coranderrk.* It was 
founded on the Murray River near Echuca in 1886-87 after conflict at 
Maloga between Daniel and Janet Matthews and the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Association had seriously weakened the mission. Like Coranderrk, 
Diane Barwick has demonstrated, Cumeroogunga made considerable 
progress in its early years. By the first decade of the twentieth century 
it had become the most successful Aboriginal station in New South 
Wales. That state’s Aborigines Protection Board implemented much the 
same policy of ‘protection’ that the Victorian Board for the Protection 
of Aborigines had pursued in the 1860s and 1870s. Aboriginal men and 
women cleared some of the 1300-hectare reserve and cultivated it on 
small family blocks of the kind they had sought in the 1880s. Profits 
from harvests of wheat and other crops were supplemented by the wages 
earned by the men, most of whom worked on pastoral properties in the 
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district or further afield for much of the year; and families added to the 
Board’s rations by fishing, cultivating vegetables and fruit, and raising 
cattle on the station. By 1908, Cumeroogunga had a population of 
almost 400 people and it was a small and comfortable township, 
boasting over 40 cottages, a church, a meeting house, a school, a dispen- 
sary, stores, staff houses and many outbuildings. 

The community, however, was increasingly threatened by a series of 
Board policies that closely resembled those imposed on Coranderrk 
a few decades earlier by the Victorian Board. The Aboriginal settlers’ 
attempt to farm their small blocks of land was frustrated at first by 
lack of capital. It was then undone by the Board, which wanted the 
land worked for its own revenue. It withdrew the men’s right to use 
the land and doled out small wages to them instead. Over the next 
decade or so successive droughts and plagues further undermined agri- 
cultural development. In 1921 the Board leased almost all the reserve to 
local white farmers, a dispossession of Aborigines that could readily 
occur since the station, like all such places, was Crown land that had 
only temporarily been reserved for Aboriginal use. Several years later, 
the Board dismissed a request by Caleb Morgan and several other men 
to regain their family blocks, claiming this ‘experiment’ had been tried 
and had ‘proved a failure’. This not only deprived these people of land, 
Heather Goodall has pointed out. It also denied ‘their entire experience 
in relation to the reacquisition and successful occupation and farming of 
that reserve land over a thirty or forty year period’. 

The seizure of the farm blocks caused much bitterness. It led to a 
series of confrontations between the people and the station manager, 
which resulted in many Aborigines being expelled on disciplinary 
grounds. Expulsions became more common after 1909 when the Board 
adopted a ‘half-caste’ policy along the lines of the Victorian 1886 Act. 
Any Aborigines deemed able to earn a living away from the stations 
were forced off. This policy of dispersal also included the removal of 
children, who were to be trained in special institutions or apprenticed as 
servants. Forcible seizures at Cumeroogunga in 1915 and 1919 gave rise 
to violent clashes between Aborigines and Board officers, and led to 
some families fleeing across the border into Victoria. By 1915 only 252 
persons remained on the station and almost ten years later the popu- 
lation had dropped to 147. More than 100 camped in humpies across 
the Murray River at Barmah. Still others moved onto pastoral proper- 
ties or into small country towns, and would later move to Melbourne. 

There, in the mid 1930s, some of these exiles were responsible for 
forming a political organisation that eventually came to be called the 
Australian Aborigines’ League. This followed the founding of the first 
Aboriginal political organisations in Australia in the 1920s—the Native 
Union in Western Australia, the Australian Aboriginal Progressive 
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Association in New South Wales, and the Australian Aborigines Asso- 
ciation in South Australia. 

Like most of the leaders of these organisations, the League’s founder 
and leader William Cooper had travelled widely and worked in the 
settler community much of his life. Born in 1861 in his traditional 
country to a white father and an Aboriginal mother, he spent much of 
his youth working for a prominent politician, Sir John O’Shanassy, both 
in Melbourne and on O’Shanassy’s pastoral property in Yorta Yorta 
country, before settling again at Maloga in 1884. For most of his adult 
life, though, Cooper lived off the station, working as a shearer and 
handyman. He thereby largely escaped the oppressive special legislation 
that affected Aborigines on reserves in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Western Australia, Queensland and South Australia during this period. 
He fell foul of these racially discriminatory laws when he returned to 
Cumeroogunga in his old age and found he had to leave in order to be 
eligible for a pension, though moving to Melbourne gave him the free- 
dom to take up the fight on behalf of his people. Unlike the Aboriginal 
leaders at Coranderrk, Cooper’s authority as a spokesman apparently 
had no customary basis, but his age, gender and kinship relationships 
with other members of the League reflect some continuity with earlier 
cultural practices. 

Much of the political work of the League and other Aboriginal organ- 
isations in the 1920s and 1930s was, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
broader than that of the earlier protests. Nevertheless, the make-up 
of these organisations, and a good deal of their focus, continued to be 
intensely local. The League’s vice-presidents, Doug Nicholls (born 
1906) and Margaret Tucker (born 1904), and most of the executive 
committee, such as Caleb Morgan and Shadrach James, were former 
residents of Cumeroogunga or people who still lived on the station. 
They regarded the place as home. Despite their dispersal, or perhaps 
because of it, they had a strong sense of community and identity that 
was rooted in their own historical experiences as well as those of the 
Coranderrk pioneers who had moved to Maloga and Cumeroogunga. 
Aborigines like Cooper, as Goodall has pointed out, had demanded and 
won land in the 1880s and farmed it well in the 1890s and 1900s, only 
to lose this security and have their independence undermined and 
find their families and community broken up and forced from their 
homeland by a repressive Board in the 1910s and 1920s. 

These experiences were remembered and woven into a collective 
memory of prosperity and independence, loss, oppression and expulsion. 
This history was told again and again over the following years by those 
like Shadrach James. His mother, a Yorta Yorta woman, was one of the 
first children to settle at Maloga and his father, a Tamil man, had taught 
Aboriginal children first at Maloga and later Cumeroogunga only to be 
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dismissed and removed from the station in 1922. In 1929, in a magazine 
article on “The Wrongs of the Australian Aboriginal’, Shadrach James 
bitterly complained that reserves had been set aside for Aboriginal people 
throughout Australia but that they were ‘denied the right of using the 
land’. In some cases, he pointedly remarked, ‘these reserves are leased 
to white men’. He was undoubtedly referring to Cumeroogunga. ‘I know 
of several Aborigines’, he stated, 


who were granted 30 to 40 acres of land some years ago and were 
promised larger grants if they proved their capability of clearing and 
working this land. These men worked hard, their wives helping, on 
scanty supplies of ration, and fenced and cleared about 900 acres of 
densely timbered land, and just when they were expecting fair 
returns from their land the blocks were taken away from them, with 
no prospect of compensation for their labour. 


In 1930 James, who had himself been expelled from the station in the 
early 1920s, attacked the ‘gaol-like conditions’ of stations ‘controlled by 
the Aborigines’ Protection Boards’.* 

Several years later, another refugee from Cumeroogunga, Anna 
Morgan, who was living near Coranderrk where her husband Caleb, 
a descendant of Alfred Morgan, was born, described the stations as 
‘compounds’. She also related the story of living at Cumeroogunga 
under what she called ‘the Black Flag of the Aborigines’ “Protection” 
Board’. (Protesters at Coranderrk in 1923 had similarly drawn a com- 
parison between British law and that which governed them, stating, “We 
are under the British flag’.) Morgan wrote: 


For twelve years we lived on a mission station in New South Wales. 
My husband was given a 30-acre block of land; he cleared and fenced 
it, and then waited for implements to break it up. There were only 
two teams of horses to do all the work of ten such farms, and no 
assistance from outside was allowed. When at last we did get in a 
crop the Board took away the farm from us. We wanted to remain on 
the land and make our living however we could... 

After the men had cleared and fenced about 900 acres of virgin 
soil the manager wrote to the Board, saying that the men were too 
lazy to work the land. Those who protested against this injustice 
were classed as agitators, an expulsion order was made out against 
them, and it was served by the local police. My husband was among 
the victims... 

A black man is expelled from the mission ... and can never 
go back to his own people again... the family, unwilling to be 
separated from him, shares his exile until it pleases the mighty 
‘Protectors’ of the aborigines, or their managers, to give them a 
gracious pardon, and allow them to return home again. My husband 
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and I have been expelled for all time ... We want a home... You 
have taken our beautiful country from us. 


Morgan also told of the removal of children, damning what has since 
come to be regarded as one of the principal reasons for this practice: 


At the age of fourteen our girls were sent to work—poor, illiterate, 
trustful little girls to be gulled by the promises of unscrupulous white 
men. We all know the consequences. But, of course, one of the 
functions of the Aborigines’ Protection Board is to build a white 
Australia.’ 


In the early 1930s, soon after Cooper had left Cumeroogunga for 
Melbourne, he traced his people’s history of oppression back further. 
‘This system of controlling . . . has been a Burd[e]n to us for over sixty 
years’, he told a sympathetic missionary. Shortly afterwards, he spoke 
publicly of his ‘60 years’ experience of a fruitless task and waste of good 
energy on an Aboriginal Settlement on which no useful industries [had] 
been given to enable [the Aborigines] to become useful and independent 
of the support of the Government’.® 


‘The land of our fathers’ 


Such historical consciousness lay at the heart of much of the protest 
mounted by the Australian Aborigines’ League. This gave rise to a series 
of demands regarding Cumeroogunga, which were compelled not so 
much by these people’s precolonial relationship to their traditional 
country as by their colonial relationship to land that they believed had 
once provided them with the opportunity to be secure and independent. 
Land was one of the principal demands in the League’s program because 
it was seen as essential to this goal. In the organisation’s constitution, the 
first demand for Aborigines in settled Australia concerned land.’ This 
was a clear expression of its members’ historical experience of Cumeroo- 
gunga. They called for ‘allotments of land’, echoing the 1934 United 
States Indian Reorganisation Act, which they believed had set down a 
framework for ‘the development of Indian lands’. They not only stressed 
that the land should be ‘suitable for agriculture or other farming’ but also 
demanded that Aborigines be provided with ‘requisite machinery and 
equipment’ to develop it. Likewise, they requested Aborigines be allowed. 
to work the land for themselves and not the Board; and, echoing John 
Atkinson and William Cooper’s pleas for land in 1886-87, they called 
for the land to be their ‘unalienable property ... and... disposable by 
will to the next of kin’.§ 
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During the 1930s the League repeatedly appealed to government 
to provide land and capital so that Aborigines had the means to achieve 
self-sufficiency and autonomy. Cooper told Sir John Harris, the secre- 
tary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society: “There 
should be a definite policy of development of such reserves by the 
natives for the natives with the end in view of their full uplift’. 
This, the League declared in an agenda drawn up for a conference 
of policy-makers in 1937, was its ‘ultimate design’—Aboriginal 
‘independency’. To this end Cooper put forward detailed plans for 
Cumeroogunga as a model station, claiming it was ‘an ideal place for 
an experiment, which, if successful . . . [could] lead the way to a new 
policy for aboriginal development’.’ 

In pressing these demands, Cooper and other League spokespersons 
asserted historical claims of three closely related kinds. First, they 
claimed they had been given an undertaking by the government; 
they had been told, as Anna Morgan said, ‘This is your home and your 
children’s as long as there is an aboriginal left’. Second, they argued that 
the land had been ‘reserved’—or ‘set apart’—for Aborigines. Cooper 
often referred to reserves in discussing the League’s demands. Henry 
Reynolds has contended that the term ‘reserved’ means ‘to keep 
something back, to keep in one’s possession, to retain as one’s own, to 
exempt from something’, but suggests that it also has a more precise 
legal meaning: “reservation” means to retain for oneself some right or 
interest in property which is being conveyed to one another’. Reserva- 
tions was a term more common in North America than in Australia but 
Cooper often used it, presumably because he knew that the United 
States had recognised Indian property rights. Reservations, he told 
government, ‘should be Aboriginal property’ rather than what they 
were, ‘reservations in name only from which Aboriginals [are] expelled 
if there is anything of value therein’.'° 

The League also invoked their ancestors’ prior ownership of the land. 
In March 1933 Cooper asserted that Aborigines had ‘a right to receive 
the utmost consideration and best of attention from whites’ since they 
had ‘lost so much when the whites came to Australia’, a sentiment he 
reiterated later that year in his famous petition to the King (which will 
be discussed in the next chapter): ‘Australian governments have failed to 
provide the protection and assistance to which the native race is justi- 
fiably entitled as . . . they were the original owners and occupiers of this 
country’. On numerous other occasions League spokespersons pointed 
out that their forefathers were the owners of the country and were 
entitled to compensation because they had been dispossessed of it. “The 
white man holds the land of our fathers without [a] penny of compen- 
sation’, Cooper told a federal cabinet minister in 1938, and so settler 
Australians had a debt to pay. Aborigines, he told government ministers 
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on other occasions, were ‘entitled to a quid pro quo for the loss of their 
lands and liberty’. Indeed, anything they received was ‘small compen- 
sation for all they have lost’.'! 

On at least one occasion Cooper extended this claim to include what 
we today might construe as native title. In 1936, in a letter calling on 


the Commonwealth for help to uplift his people, he stated: 


We would emphasise the fact that the full bloods [and the half- 
castes] are the descendants of the original owners of the land. They 
are the lineal descendants of their fathers. The change in ownership 
by conquest should not invalidate their title to [a] reasonable part of 
those lands and these rights should be admitted without cavil. !? 


Prior Aboriginal ownership of the land did not constitute the 
primary basis of the League’s claims, however, even though this might 
initially appear to be the case. Quite clearly League spokespersons 
invoked their indigeneity in the course of making claims but they often 
drew back from demanding the rights of aboriginal peoples, which we 
might assume was a natural corollary of any assertion of their historical 
status as aborigines. Instead, they often asserted their Aboriginality to 
enhance their claim to the civil rights that other Australians enjoyed. 
As Goodall has argued, they emphasised their difference in order to 
establish a basis for gaining ‘mutual respect and negotiating power’.'* 

In 1936 Cooper tried to explain something of the League’s political 
principles to N.M. Morley, the secretary of the Australian Aborigines 
Ameliorative Association: 


The full-blood [and the half-caste] is the descendant of the race that 
has peopled this continent for many hundreds of years. The coming 
of the white race and the passing of sovereignty should not have 
affected the title to his share of the soil, and his coming, by conquest, 
should have brought him British citizenship with all the rights and 
privileges thereof. 


Here we see Cooper ostensibly making a case for rights based on Abor- 
iginal difference—grounded in the history of the aboriginal peoples 
or, more generally, a racial or national minority—only to assert a claim 
for the same rights that white Australians had.'* 

For Aboriginal activists like Cooper, Goodall has pointed out, there 
was no ‘contradiction between the two types of demands’—for civil 
rights on the one hand and indigenous rights on the other. There can be 
little doubt, though, that Cooper was very careful in pressing claims 
grounded in Aboriginal difference. This is hardly surprising. At a time 
when racism flourished and Aboriginal people were denied civil rights 
on the basis of their perceived racial difference, Aboriginal activists were 
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naturally cautious in claiming rights on the grounds of difference, 
whatever its nature. It made more sense to assert that Aborigines 
were human beings who shared a common humanity with other 
Australians and make claims on that basis. This might also explain why 
Cooper and the League seldom explicitly contested the rights of white 
Australians, which is presumably a prerequisite for a more forceful 
assertion of aboriginal rights. In the course of suggesting that Aborigines 
should have a greater claim to civil rights than anyone else because 
of their indigeneity—‘in any case who should have this right before 
the dark race itself’—they repeatedly made reference to Aborigines 
being native and questioned the right of ‘aliens’ (by which they mostly 
meant Chinese settlers) to land and other rights, but they seldom if 
ever directly questioned the similarly problematic status of white 
settlers.!° 

This emphasis on equal rights might not, however, be simply a matter 
of representation and strategy—what Goodall has called ‘decisions about 
how to express Aboriginal interests’ —but the outcome of something 
more fundamental, the changing nature of Aboriginal subjectivity. For 
Aborigines like Cooper there were very real limits to their capacity to 
imagine Aboriginality and an Aboriginal future in Australia. Throughout 
southeastern Australia intensive colonisation had severely fractured 
many Aboriginal communities and their relationship to land so that for 
the most part they had come to conceive of themselves, in historical 
terms, not as the owners of the land but rather as ‘the descendants of 
the original owners of the land’. In this regard it is probably significant 
that the claims Cooper made for land were rather limited.'° In his words, 
his people were calling for ‘the right to a share in our fatherland’ and 
‘clamouring for the right to a little of their fathers’ lands’.!7 

The impact of other major historical forces must also be recognised, 
most importantly that of the missionaries. Cooper and his fellow League 
members had what might be called a dual inheritance—a traditional or 
precolonial Aboriginal culture as well as a missionary one. When League 
spokespersons envisioned the future of their people they not only hoped 
for the continuance of kin communities (which were both precolonial 
and colonial in nature); they also desired the recreation of an in- 
dependent settler yeomanry, whether on or off supervised reserves. 
The importance of this demand was all the greater because of their 
more recent historical experience—that of living on these stations 
under autocratic superintendents and bureaucratic boards. As Goodall 
has remarked, many Aborigines became increasingly ambivalent 
about stations like Cumeroogunga as the shared memory of living as 


a community there was overlaid by experiences of oppression and 
hardship. 
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“To be dehumanised’ 


In the interwar years the conditions of Aboriginal people in New South 
Wales deteriorated as the result of the economic depression that swept 
through rural areas from the late 1920s and more fundamental 
economic changes such as environmental degradation and the sub- 
division of large pastoral properties into smaller agricultural blocks. The 
Depression led to massive unemployment, while the structural changes 
saw Aborigines permanently lose opportunities for work as well as access 
to land where they had traditionally camped, hunted and gathered. 
Their plight was worsened by racially discriminatory practices that 
denied men unemployment relief and offered them rations on the 
condition that they move to stations. 

Other factors forced Aborigines back onto these supervised reserves. 
White townspeople called on government authorities to remove and 
segregate Aboriginal people, while the Board began to abandon its policy 
of dispersal and adopt a policy of concentration whereby Aborigines 
would be forcibly removed and incarcerated on a small number of 
centrally located and rigidly controlled stations. Under legislation finally 
enacted in 1936, Aborigines were once again redefined to include 
‘half-castes’, and the Board gained substantial new powers to confine 
all Aboriginal people on supervised reserves against their will. As a 
consequence of these changes, many Aborigines moved onto or returned 
to the stations. The recorded number of Aborigines in New South Wales 
increased from 6788 in 1927 to 10 467 in 1937 and those living on 
stations rose by fifteen per cent across much of the same period. Living 
conditions had deteriorated on these reserves as a result of years of 
neglect, but now they worsened further as a result of overcrowding. 

In this context Cooper and the League not only pushed for the 
economic development of stations like Cumeroogunga but protested 
about Aborigines’ living conditions. They drew attention to poor sani- 
tary arrangements, which was the cause of serious illness and high rates 
of mortality, especially among infants, complained of inadequate 
rations, which resulted in malnutrition, damned the substandard and 
overcrowded housing, criticised the limited education, which denied 
children opportunities to get work, and bemoaned the extreme poverty 
of their people. The League also attacked cases of formal racial 
discrimination affecting their kin on reserves, such as the ineligibility 
of the women for maternity allowances. It also protested against the 
‘withrawal of rights’ some Aborigines had previously enjoyed, such as 
the right to vote in federal elections.'§ 

Of even greater concern—or at least what angered League spokes- 
persons most—was the manner in which their kin were treated by 
the Board, especially its station managers. In terms reminiscent of the 
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earlier protests by Shadrach James and Anna Morgan, Cooper told 
the New South Wales government that ‘the Administration’ was their 
‘biggest hurdle’. Board officers always regarded Aborigines as inferior 
and were ‘never... sympathetic, but always repressive’. While there 
were a few exceptional managers and matrons, who were highly regarded 
by Aborigines, most white staff regarded ‘their responsibilities to the 
aborigines in much the same way as a gaol governor does his criminal 
population’. The League was especially dismayed by the forced removal 
of Aboriginal men and women as well as children from Cumeroogunga. 
In protests that might have related to historical rather than contem- 
porary events, its spokespersons objected to what they called ‘the cruel 
operation of expulsion’. They demanded that no one be expelled from 
stations unless a proper legal inquiry was conducted by the Board, 
claimed the right of any person to be able to return in times of need, and 
attacked the removal of girls and their being sent to training homes or 
into service. At the same time they insisted no one should be forced 
to live on the stations.!? 

From 1937 the League gained another ally in its struggle for rights for 
Aborigines. The economic and political changes of the previous decade 
or so had created increasingly similar experiences for many Aboriginal 
people in southeastern Australia. Consequently, connections between 
Aboriginal communities previously separated by kin and language had 
developed, and political alliances were forged on the basis of these 
common histories and the historical narratives to which they gave rise. 
A new political organisation was formed, the Aborigines Progressive Asso- 
ciation, headed by Bill Ferguson, Pearl Gibbs and Jack Patten. 

Ferguson was born near Darlington Point in New South Wales in 
1882. He was, his biographer Jack Horner tells us, a shearer and a strong 
Christian who had a long involvement with the Australian Workers’ 
Union. After settling in Dubbo in 1933 he forged good relations with 
unemployed workers’ organisers, and during 1937 and 1938 he made 
many contacts with other trade unionists and left-wing political activists 
in Sydney. Among these allies were Communist Party of Australia 
members such as the trade union leader Tom Wright. They played an 
important role in articulating demands for rights for Aborigines. In 1937 
Wright moved a motion at the New South Wales Labor Council that 
largely reiterated the Draft Program on Aborigines that the Party had 
adopted in 1931. It called for equal rights for all Australians irrespective 
of race but omitted the sections that included a demand for indigenous 
rights to land. 

Jack Patten, a much younger man than Ferguson, had been born 
at Cumeroogunga in 1904. According to Goodall, he grew up in a highly 
political environment at Salt Pan Creek in southwestern Sydney. Abor- 
iginal people who had been dispossessed of their reserve lands 
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or had fled Board stations on the north and south coast of New South 
Wales gathered there, among them activists associated with the 
Australian Aboriginal Progressive Association in the 1920s. In the late 
1930s Michael Sawtell, an activist with considerable political connec- 
tions that stretched from one end of Sydney’s political spectrum to 
the other, introduced Patten to various nationalist groups, most import- 
antly PR. Stephensen’s radical right-wing Australia First movement. 
Stephensen was anti-imperialist and Anglophobic and, like some other 
nationalists in the interwar period, he was seeking to develop a stronger 
sense of place for white Australians. This, Goodall notes, drew him 
towards Aboriginal symbols and classical Aboriginal culture and its rela- 
tionship to land and made him receptive to Aboriginal claims for land 
based on their prior ownership. 

Gibbs was born at Botany Bay in 1901 but grew up in Yass, in 
southern New South Wales, and Bourke, in the west of the state, living 
with her mother and, later, her stepfather too, both of whom worked on 
pastoral stations. As a young woman, Gibbs moved to Sydney where she 
got work as a cook in wealthy homes. There she met, and tried to help, 
other Aboriginal girls who had been removed from their families and 
placed in domestic service. In 1930, as the Depression deepened, Gibbs 
was put out of work and forced into an unemployed workers’ camp at 
La Perouse, where she suffered considerable deprivation and observed 
blatant racial discrimination. Later she moved to Nowra on the south 
coast to work with a pea-picking crew. There she began to organise her 
fellow workers, supported by a Labor Party member, and became 
acquainted with Aborigines living at Wallaga Lake station, learning of 
the petty tyranny and control that station managers exercised. In 1937, 
soon after the founding of the Aborigines Progressive Association, Gibbs 
became associated with Ferguson and Patten, who recognised that her 
determination, straight-talking and organisational skills made her a 
valuable political ally. 

Despite their different backgrounds and alliances, Ferguson, Gibbs, 
Patten, Cooper and their supporters were united in their concern about 
the loss of civil rights, the growth in the Aborigines Protection Board’s 
powers and the terrible conditions on its stations. Soon after the 
founding of the Aborigines Progressive Association, Ferguson and Gibbs 
led a vigorous campaign for an inquiry into the policies and practices of 
the Board. This was supported by sections of the labour movement, 
which included a moderate left-wing and Christian campaigner Helen 
Baillie, an associate of Cooper and the Australian Aborigines’ League. 
This bore fruit when the New South Wales parliament agreed in Nov- 
ember 1937, by the barest of majorities, to establish a select committee 
inquiry. Its terms of reference allowed for Aboriginal representation 
and the inquiry heard many Aboriginal witnesses. Ferguson also took 
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the opportunity to question Board staff and other whites who gave 
evidence. However, most of the politicians involved eventually lost 
interest and the inquiry lapsed in February 1938 without a report. 
This coincided with Cooper’s own bitter disappointment regarding 
the New South Wales government’s responses to his entreaties. In April 
and May 1937 it appeared that the government had committed itself to 
implementing some of the League’s proposals for Cumeroogunga. At 
the same time Cooper was pleased by the moves the Commonwealth 
government seemed to be making. But, by the end of the year, his expec- 
tations of the state government had been dashed, just as his hopes for a 
new deal from the federal government had come to nothing a few 
months earlier. This dismayed League members and provoked Cooper to 
address an appeal to Premier Bertram Stevens. In a letter highly critical 
of houses that had been recently erected on Cumeroogunga, he gave 
vent to his anger. He had trusted these ‘would be better than the ones 
built 50 years ago’ but they were so poor they only promised to push his 
people ‘back into barbarous conditions’. “We were being encouraged to 
expect something decent’, he complained, ‘but it appears that we are 
to be dehumanised’. A comparison between these and contemporary 
housing projects for working-class Australians added insult to injury: 
‘While every authority is talking of removing slums slums are being 
built at Cumeroogunja. While the papers are talking housing reform, the 


natives are to get hovels’.”° 


A subject race’ 


During this period, relationships between the Aborigines Protection 
Board’s officials and Aborigines on Cumeroogunga began to worsen. The 
Board had decided to move the manager, J.G. Danvers, who understood 
the people’s grievances over the land and supported the development 
of Cumeroogunga, to another station. He was replaced by Arthur 
McQuiggan, who was transferred to Cumeroogunga rather than being 
dismissed from his position as the superintendent of Kinchela Aboriginal 
Boys’ Home after repeated complaints about the brutal beatings he 
administered to his young charges. McQuiggan and his wife were patron- 
ising and authoritarian, and conflict broke out on the station soon after 
they became manager and matron. In January 1938 a young girl was 
diagnosed with polio. This confirmed residents’ fears regarding the 
sanitary conditions there. Some of them prepared to walk off but were 
stopped by McQuiggan, who arranged for a medical inspection and 
several policemen to enforce a state of quarantine. Any plans to walk off 
were soon set aside but some of the people urged the League to protest 
further on their behalf. 
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In March Cooper called upon Stevens to conduct an inspection of 
Cumeroogunga even though he was aware that the people would be 
reluctant to make representations for fear of reprisals. In the same letter 
he bluntly complained of the Board’s attitude to Aboriginal people: 
‘This is, usually, one of oppression and domination, of take it or leave it 
and the last ones to be considered are the natives themselves and their 
feelings are not considered at all’. Two months later Cooper travelled to 
the station to hear first-hand the many complaints he had been receiv- 
ing. He was appalled by the conditions he saw. The League immediately 
made several representations to the government but by July it had not 
even received an acknowledgment. Cooper vented his frustration by 
attacking the Western Australian government’s new Aboriginal legis- 
lation, accusing it of ‘out Hitlering Hitler’.?! 

In the meantime relations between the McQuiggans and Aborigines 
at Cumeroogunga had reached a crisis. McQuiggan had taken an elderly 
and much respected Aboriginal woman to a local court where she was 
charged and convicted for a petty offence. Some of the people had now 
been protesting to Cooper ‘for a long time’ and were convinced they 
should take action themselves. In October 1938 they drew up a petition 
to the Board, detailing their grievances and asking for the removal of the 
McQuiggans, and forwarded it to Cooper. He was enraged by the story 
it told. In a letter to William Morley, the secretary of the Association for 
the Protection of Native Races, early the following month, Cooper 
commented upon the state government’s intention to introduce new 
legislation, which would abolish the Board and create another form of 
administration, but it was Cumeroogunga that was uppermost in his 
mind. ‘This is good so far as it goes’, he began, ‘but a more real reform 
would remove the power of the managers and matrons, who in some 
cases, are ruthlessly persecuting our people. I can assure you’, he added, 
‘that our natives are boiling over with indignity at the way managers 
and matrons are oppressing us... Did you know the full story, your 
blood would boil [too]’. At the same time Cooper wrote to Stevens, 
calling for ‘representation of Aboriginal interests’ in the government’s 
proposed new legislation. In particular, he demanded a council elected 
by Aborigines. Later in the month the League leader delivered another 
broadside against the Western Australian government. He compared the 
Nazis’ treatment of the Jews and Australia’s treatment of Aborigines, 
sarcastically suggesting that ʻa pogrom would be preferred to slow 
torture’ and being ‘ground to dust’. Shortly afterwards the League 
protested against the repression of Jewish people outside the German 
consulate in Melbourne.”? 

Cooper realised that those who had signed the Cumeroogunga 
petition were broadly representative of the station’s residents and he and 
the League’s president, A.P.A. Burdeu, drafted a covering letter to the 
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Board regarding ‘the complaints of the people’. Some concerned matters 
the League had raised time and time again since 1936—sanitary 
problems, inadequate housing and poor food—but the crucial matter 
was the McQuiggans’ off-hand treatment of the people. The residents 
complained, for example, that they were 


not allowed under any circumstances to travel in the cab of the 
station truck. This rule is never varied, no matter what the weather, 
even with convalescents retiring from the hospital. Native women, 
known to be tubercular, have been compelled to sit on the back of 
the truck, in the cold and wet, while there is room in the cab for 
these delicate people. 


The League called for an independent inquiry. They would not be 
‘satisfied that the Inspector . . . or some other such officer conduct[ed] 
an informal enquiry’, Cooper wrote, since this had ‘never been satis- 
factory’.”? 

Some of the residents also appealed to Jack Patten for help. In mid 
1938 he had made a long trip through north- and south-coast New 
South Wales communities, informing people of the new legislation the 
government was proposing and sharing information about the oppres- 
sion and suffering of fellow Aborigines. At the same time, the Aborigines 
Progressive Association’s shortlived broadsheet, the Australian Abo Call, 
which Patten edited, laid the groundwork for political action and linked 
Aboriginal people together, giving them a common sense of themselves 
that was unprecedented. 

In November Patten visited Cumeroogunga, where his brother 
George and other family members were living, and addressed a meeting 
of the residents. A charismatic figure, he was determined to persuade the 
people to speak out but the presence of police and the manager and 
matron meant they were too ‘frightened to get up and state their case’. 
Later that month, Patten reported what he had found to a Sydney 
newspaper. He concentrated on the contemporary conditions. Abor- 
igines on the station were being starved to death by poor rations— 
a large number of children had recently died of malnutrition—and 
‘mental and physical cruelty’ were being ‘inflicted by white men in 
charge of reserves’. Yet Patten also highlighted one of the League’s 
ongoing grievances. Having been granted ‘2900 acres’ at Cumeroo- 
gunga, Aborigines there were ‘living on 14 acres’ because the rest had 
been ‘leased to white men by the Aborigines Protection Board’.** 

The publicity generated by Patten’s protest forced the government to 
act. It called upon the Board to respond to the League’s demands but this 
move was quickly overtaken by other events. The Board had returned the 
Cumeroogunga petition to McQuiggan who had posted up the names of 
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the petitioners and invited any wanting to remove their names to do so. 
Only one or two did. Most were enraged. In their eyes, this was a highly 
improper course of action and one that would never have been taken in 
a white community. In itself, Cooper remarked, it constituted ‘a further 
grievance’. It also, of course, aggravated the petitioners’ fears of retali- 
ation. These were sharpened when Patten returned to the reserve and 
addressed a meeting in the station hall on 1 February 1939. He outlined 
the new legislation the state government was intending to introduce, 
described conditions on other supervised reserves, claimed children were 
going to be removed, and alleged the station would become a closed 
compound under the Board’s new policy.” 

Patten later claimed that he and his brother had to practically force 
the people off the reserve, but some decided to leave immediately. Two 
days later the Patten brothers telegrammed Premier Stevens: ‘Aboriginal 
men women Leaving Reserve Cummeragunja Cause Intimidation Starv- 
ation Victimisation Demand Inquiry Immediately’. Patten addressed an 
impromptu meeting only to be arrested, along with his brother, and 
charged with enticing Aborigines to leave a reserve. Bundled into a 
police car, Patten defiantly shouted: ‘Go to it boys, now is your chance 
to leave’. Upon the Pattens’ arrest, more residents collected their belong- 
ings and began leaving, first in small groups and then in larger ones, 
crossing the Murray in boats and camping on the riverbank near the 
township of Barmah, where a number of earlier refugees had been living 
since the early 1920s. The estimates of how many left the station are 
wildly conflicting. One newspaper claimed practically all the station’s 
300 or so residents had walked off the station, others reported only 60, 
70 or 80 had done so. The most reliable sources suggest that 100 or so 
walked off in the course of a week, though the figure might have been 
higher in the first phase of the walk-off.” 


‘1919 all over again’ 


Many factors provoked this drastic course of action. One cause was the 
living conditions. The people, Shadrach James told a public meeting 
soon after the walk-off, ‘had for years lived in a hand to mouth fashion, 
often in a semi-starved condition’. Much of the protestors’ concern 
focused on their children. One woman in the camp near Barmah told a 
journalist: “Children have been dying. We counted up—25 in one year 
and 10 months, mostly under 18 months old’.?” 

However bad these conditions were, other matters weighed more 
heavily on the minds of those who walked off. As Cooper told Premier 
Stevens, the conditions were ‘objectionable’ but the sorest bone of 
contention was the manager’s abuse of the people—what he called 
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‘victimisation’. Again and again the protestors complained that 
McQuiggan had treated them like animals rather than human beings. 
Reporting a meeting in February, a local newspaperman wrote: ‘The 
aborigines .. . state that their main reason [for leaving] was the mana- 
ger’s attitude towards them after they sent in a petition for his removal 
in October of last year. Since that time, they allege they have been 
persecuted and insulted’. Another journalist, writing for the Victorian 
Communist newspaper the Workers’ Voice, represented the Aboriginal 
people’s perspective when he reported they had been ‘driven to open 
revolt by the brutality of officials that treated them like animals’. 
A churchman noted the same sentiment at another meeting a few days 
later: ‘From every side one heard evidence of the callous and unsympa- 
thetic treatment of the people. The action of the natives is the outcome 
of the most offensive behaviour of the Manager, who has so incensed 
the people’. In their eyes, McQuiggan’s failure to show them any respect 
was compounded by the way they had been treated by the Board and 
the government. ‘It was clear from the speakers’ remarks’, a journalist 
observed, ‘that apart altogether from the administration at Cummera- 
gunja, the aborigines are weary of a system which makes them feel a 
subject race and want the Government to assist them to become 
Australian citizens’. Cooper expressed their resentment more bluntly: 
“We are not an enemy people, and we are not in Nazi concentration 
camps. Why should we then be treated as though we were?’ The govern- 
ment’s failure to redress their wrongs or even grant them a hearing was 
the final straw.78 

Jack Patten undoubtedly played an important role in spurring the 
walk-off, even though the residents of Cumeroogunga had apparently 
been contemplating such an action for some years. The allegations 
Patten made when he spoke there in early February had struck a deep 
chord among his people. He had raised the threat of a repetition of 
events that were the subject of their collective memory. For the most 
part this was not grasped by the journalists reporting the walk-off for 
major daily newspapers, but it is evident in the statements made by the 
Australian Aborigines’ League leaders and the refugees themselves as 
well as by sympathisers who knew something of their history. 

One of the principal grievances of the people was, of course, the 
loss of land at Cumeroogunga. Margaret Tucker, one of several spokes- 
persons, recalled this and did so in much the same terms that Shadrach 
James, Anna Morgan and others had done over the previous decade: 
Aboriginal men working off the Mission some years ago were “given” 
blocks of densely timbered land. As soon as they had cleared the land it 
was taken away from them’. However, the more crucial factor in 
provoking the walk-off seems to have been the bitter memory of the 
removal of their children.”? 
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Patten was not the first to claim that children were going to be 
removed; McQuiggan had already informed some of the women on the 
station that this was going to happen. This struck fear into the hearts of 
the residents as they recalled the removals a generation before, particu- 
larly those of 1919. A few years earlier, the trauma of this event had 
been evident. Cooper had been led to understand that more removals 
had occurred and that this had caused ‘deep perturbation’. It had been 
reported, he told government, that 


consequent on a visit of high officials to Cumeroogunja many of the 
young girls, some as tender in years as 13, have been compulsorily 
taken from their homes and, in some cases sent to situations... 
Other girls, who have not had any training, are being sent to Coota- 
mundra [Aboriginal Girls’ Home], which our people regard with 
dread as in the nature of gaol.°° 


Following the walk-off, the story of the events of 1919, which, 
William Morley attested, had remained ‘in the memory of the natives’, 
was told again and again. Tucker, along with one of her sisters, had been 
forcibly removed from her mother at Moonahcullah, a nearby station, 
and sent to Cootamundra in 1917. She now represented the event in 
this way: 


The people at Cummeroogunga lived in constant fear of their 
children being taken away from them by the Board, and being placed 
in homes. Wholesale kidnapping (it was nothing less) occurred on 
the Mission only a few years ago [1919]. The manager sent the 
aboriginal men away on a rabbiting expedition. No sooner had they 
left the station than car loads of police (who had been waiting) 
dashed in and seized all the children they could get their hands on. 
These children were bundled into cars and taken away for the Board 
to dispose of. Many of them never saw their parents again. 


In the wake of these forcible removals, Herbert and Florence Nicholls, 
Doug Nicholls’ parents, had led a protest to the Board that persuaded it 
to make some concessions. It seems that no further children had been 
summarily removed since then but now, Morley observed, the people 
had ‘a reasonable fear that “It [was] 1919 [all] over again”’.?! 

To make matters worse, McQuiggan awakened a much deeper his- 
torical memory among the people on Cumeroogunga and their exiled 
kin. He was in the habit of moving around the station with a rifle and 
intimidating the residents. Cooper tried to explain to Premier Stevens 
the effect this had upon his people: “We have been decimated with the 
rifle among other things and fear the result of one carried now’.” 

At a time when there was considerable attention being devoted to 
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European refugees, the Aborigines at Cumeroogunga either identified 
themselves with them or saw political gain in casting their protest in 
these terms. As the protest developed, however, Aboriginal people 
increasingly represented themselves and were represented as strikers 
rather than refugees who had been forced to abandon their own country. 


‘No ordinary strike’ 


At first the Cumeroogunga walk-off attracted considerable press 
coverage, just as Jack Patten had hoped. However, much of it was heavily 
influenced by contemporary racism and so was profoundly unsympa- 
thetic. Metropolitan daily newspapers acted as a vehicle for Board 
propaganda. They characterised the walk-off as an irrational act, alleging 
that the residents of the station had panicked or been misled by 
agitators. Even newspapers supportive of the Aboriginal cause, such as 
the Labor broadsheet the Daily Telegraph, were dismissive, describing it 
in patronising terms that reveal the deep gulf in understanding between 
settler society and Aboriginal people: 


The simple minds of the refugees are so cluttered up with other 
wrongs, real or fancied, that they hardly know themselves what it 
was that sent them across the river. In some cases it appears to have 
been primitive superstition. Somebody put the idea into their minds 
that on February 6 the Federal Cabinet would introduce new and 
harsh rules which would turn the settlement into a compound 
and take their children from them. This was the final cause of their 
running away. 


The only newspaper to carry reports that represented the protestors’ 
point of view relatively accurately was the Workers’ Voice.*° 

The Board and its representatives responded swiftly to the walk-off 
and in much the same manner as the Victorian Board for the Protection 
of Aborigines and its officers had reacted to protest at Coranderrk. 
The Board blamed the protest on ‘agitators’ such as Patten, praised 
McQuiggan as one of its ‘most efficient and sympathetic officers’, 
and announced a new government policy, ‘assimilation’, which it 
claimed would make better provision for Aboriginal welfare. For his part, 
McQuiggan expressed his contempt for the walk-off. It would ‘blow over 
in about a week’ and the people would ‘drift back again’. He was 
similarly dismissive of the Aboriginal people’s concerns, alleging that 
the claims regarding a compound and the removal of children were 
‘absolutely ridiculous’.*4 

In Melbourne Cooper and the League responded to the walk-off by 
trying to explain the reasons for it. This task was made more difficult 
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by the fact that Bill Ferguson and a Sydney organisation, the Committee 
for Aboriginal Citizenship, opposed the protest. Relations between 
Ferguson and Patten had broken down in the middle of 1938 and the 
Aborigines Progressive Association had split into two bodies sharing 
the same name. The personal and political tensions between the two 
men erupted in the context of the walk-off. Ferguson alleged that Patten 
had stirred up trouble for his own purposes, declared his organisation’s 
preference for bringing about change by ‘constitutional reforms’, attacked. 
the use of ‘disruptive methods’ and refused to make any statements in 
support of the walk-off. To make matters worse, Patten’s Australia First 
support had collapsed and he had become something of a one-man band. 
Consequently, the protestors had no Aboriginal body in Sydney to lobby 
other organisations and the government. This threw the responsibility for 
supporting the walk-off onto the Australian Aborigines’ League.’ 

Cooper and the League were probably in something of a quandary. 
They, too, had a preference for moderate methods of protest—holding 
public meetings and concerts, penning letters to the editor and articles 
in newspapers, and, most of all, addressing appeals to government. They 
eschewed what they called the methods of agitators and sought to make 
constructive appeals, declaring on one occasion: ‘We have always felt 
that we had too good a cause to have to resort to any other policy... 
we have always kept our hands and pen clean’. At times, Cooper seems 
to have believed both government and the public were taking a keener 
interest in their cause, but these bouts of optimism were often followed 
by despair. He was forced to acknowledge that governments, especially 
the states, did not take seriously ‘the effort of the aboriginals on their 
own behalf’ and questioned the League’s standing on the grounds that 
it was ‘composed only of natives’. In the course of 1937-38 Cooper had 
become increasingly pessimistic as his overtures to the state government 
were rejected. As a result, he and the League were now willing to 
consider more radical means.’ 

In backing the walk-off, the League found that militant trade 
unionists and Communist Party members were eager to support what 
they saw as a strike. Together, the League and its radical left-wing allies 
began appealing for moral and material support for ‘the strikers’. In 
the second week of February, Doug Nicholls, George Patten, Margaret 
Tucker and Caleb Morgan spoke on the Yarra Bank alongside trade 
unionists and other activists and raised money, and the following week 
the League and its allies organised a meeting that passed a resolution 
calling for a government inquiry. Cooper relayed this demand to Premier 
Stevens and took the opportunity to explain the walk-off: 


This is our only way of protesting and of directing attention to the 
wrongs we are compelled to endure. It has had the effect of doing 
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this and now we have been able to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Government I trust we can expect the fair deal we seek. This is 
no ordinary strike ...It is merely drawing attention to conditions 
which neither Government, Parliament nor Public would suffer, if 
they but knew them.°” 


At Barmah, the protestors faced increasing hardship. It was reported 
in the last week of February that they were ‘fairly comfortable’ but 
heavy rain was making conditions miserable. By early March it was 
apparent they were ‘in dire need of food’. Faced with the intransigence 
of the Board and the government, many now contemplated a return to 
the station. They were being urged to do so by their troubled pastor, 
Edwin Atkinson, who had joined his people two weeks after the walk-off 
began even though he seriously questioned the wisdom of their action. 
Some of the protestors decided to return in the hope that they might 
better be able to appeal to the government for a hearing but as they 
began to do so they heard a radio broadcast that alleged they had only 
walked off Cumeroogunga because they had been ‘misled by an 
agitator’. In disgust, they stayed put.°* 

Soon afterwards, the League had to advise the protestors to return. 
It represented this as a move that would strengthen their demand for 
an inquiry but really they had little choice. The assistance being co- 
ordinated in Melbourne had barely begun to reach Barmah. Many of 
those in the camp returned to the station. Others remained. Their 
hopes were raised when it seemed the chief secretary had agreed to 
entreaties for an impartial inquiry, but these were dashed by the Board’s 
secretary and vice-chairman who announced that the Board whole- 
heartedly supported McQuiggan, planned to double his powers and had 
authorised him to assign the refugees’ houses to others if they did not 
return soon. Hearing this, many of those who had returned to the 
station seem to have walked off again. This time some decided to move 
further away rather than suffer McQuiggan’s tyranny any longer. Others 
might have already decided to do this. Sometime in March, Edwin 
Atkinson had confided to Helen Baillie: “The people are starting to 
scatter some are going to Mooroopna others are going away up NSW’.*? 

In March and April the League tried desperately to win more 
support. George Patten and Shadrach James again addressed meetings 
on the Yarra Bank and raised money, while Margaret Tucker and others 
begged for food and clothing in the streets of Melbourne. Most impor- 
tantly, the League appealed to the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
and its affiliated trade unions as well as Communist front organisations 
such as the Australian League for Peace and Democracy. Up until this 
time, the League had had links with the Australian Labor Party and had 
made some appeals to the trade union movement, but this marked a 
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new departure for the organisation. Apart from the pressing needs of 
their kin, personal rather than ideological considerations seem to have 
determined this course of action. Cooper, who was anti-Communist, 
had fallen ill and George Patten had taken charge; Tucker was boarding 
with a family who were active Communist Party members; and Eric 
Onus, who was soon to join the League, had socialist connections 
in Sydney. 

This left-wing support for the walk-off was formalised by the 
founding of a new organisation, the Aborigines’ Assistance Committee. 
It appointed George Patten as its organiser and Tucker and Onus as the 
League’s representatives. The two organisations increased the pressure 
on the New South Wales government for an inquiry. They also criticised 
the provocative approach of the newly constituted Aborigines Welfare 
Board and its persecution of those who had returned to the reserve. In 
May and June the Victorian Council of the Australian League for Peace 
and Democracy lent its support. It forwarded two petitions to Stevens, 
signed by about 800 people. 


The Cumeroogunga walk-off in February 1939 resulted in an alliance between 
the Australian Aborigines’ League and left-wing organisations as they worked 
together to provide assistance to ‘the strikers’. Pictured here are a group of 
League activists and their supporters, presumably on their way from Melbourne 
to deliver food and clothing to the refugees who had camped on the banks of 
the Murray River near Barmah. George Patten is second on the left, standing 
next to Helen Baillie. (COURTESY ALICK JACKOMOS COLLECTION, AIATSIS, A4. BW. 
N3772.06) 
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Despite this well-organised campaign—and it was probably the 
largest protest in which any Aboriginal organisation had been involved— 
neither the Board nor the New South Wales government showed any 
sign they were willing to agree to demands for an inquiry. Over the next 
several months the opposing parties made a series of claims and counter- 
claims as walk-offs from Cumeroogunga seem to have repeatedly taken 
place. Today it is difficult to chart these events. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear that the remaining 40 or so refugees at Barmah initially found 
the conditions easier since they were now getting financial and other 
assistance more regularly from Melbourne. With the onset of winter, 
conditions in the camp deteriorated but the refugees remained deter- 
mined to stay until the principal cause of their grievances was removed 
or their demand for an independent inquiry had been met. 

In July the League and the Aborigines’ Assistance Committee began 
a special public campaign. This not only focused on the immediate crisis 
but also drew attention to the wider set of problems Aborigines faced 
on the stations. The following month the Aborigines’ Assistance Com- 
mittee urged the appointment of a royal commission to investigate 
Aboriginal affairs in New South Wales and issued a series of demands 
that closely resembled those the League had been making, though its 
emphasis on communal agriculture was more an expression of the 
Communist Party’s programme. These included the ‘full exclusive right 
of Aborigines to the lands vested in the NSW Aborigines Welfare 
Board’; the ‘development of co-operative and/or community life in all 
farm and industrial . . . undertakings’, preferably managed by elected 
Aboriginal boards; ‘grants of additional areas of suitable land’ wherever 
the present reserves were inadequate for communal farming; majority 
representation of Aborigines on the Aborigines Welfare Board pending 
its abolition; a requirement that all inspectors be ‘of aboriginal blood’; 
and better education facilities. Some of these were incorporated in 
a general resolution calling on the federal and state governments 
for change in Aboriginal policies. It was passed at a meeting organised 
by the Left Book Club in Melbourne in August that apparently attracted 
over 1000 people.*° 

This new campaign won the support of some trade unions in Mel- 
bourne but suffered a serious setback when the labour movement 
in New South Wales refused to back it. In October, a final blow fell 
when the Victorian government rejected a request for a school at the 
Barmah camp and cut off the sustenance it had been providing to ten or 
so men there. At the same time, the Welfare Board and the New South 
Wales government reaffirmed their refusal to hold an inquiry. This 
effectively put an end to the walk-off. After nine months of hardship 
and humiliation, the protest had achieved none of its objectives. 

Why had it failed? The League had been unable to attract press 
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coverage that was sympathetic to the causes of the walk-off; it had 
lacked the resources needed to sustain the refugees or strikers, especially 
in the early weeks of the protest; and divisions between the Aboriginal 
organisations and insufficient support from non-Aboriginal organis- 
ations had limited its capacity to persuade the New South Wales 
government to conduct an inquiry. More generally, the outcome of the 
walk-off reveals just how little status and power Aborigines had in 
Australia at this time. 

And yet for those who walked off and had refused to return to the 
station, there was probably some consolation. They had defied 
the Board and a struck a blow for freedom. This at least is how some 
of the refugees spoke of the walk-off in the postwar period. Margaret 
Tucker’s mother, Theresa Clements, remembered that they had walked 
off Cumeroogunga so they could ‘live like human beings’, while Doug 
Nicholls recalled they had escaped from ‘a position of living in a 
charitable institution’. For others, though, the walk-off was a bitter 
experience. Most importantly, Nicholls himself, who would eventually 
assume the leadership of the League, seems to have concluded that the 
costs of the walk-off were high and the outcomes negligible. Methods 
other than direct action would better serve the interests of his people.*! 
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We, representing THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, assembled 
in Conference at the Australian Hall, Sydney, on the 26th day of 
January, 1938, this being the 150th Anniversary of the Whitemen’s 
seizure of our country, HEREBY MAKE PROTEST against the 
callous treatment of our people by the whitemen during the past 150 
years, AND WE APPEAL to the Australian Nation of today to make 
new laws for the education and care of Aborigines, and we ask for a 
new policy which will raise our people to FULL CITIZEN STATUS 
and EQUALITY WITH THE COMMUNITY. 


So read the advertised resolution for an Aboriginal ‘Day of Mourning 
and Protest’ scheduled to mark the sesquicentenary of Australia’s 
founding. The idea for this commemoration has often been attributed to 
William Cooper, and it has since become one of the best known events 
in the history of Aboriginal political action. Cooper is also well known 
for his petition to King George V(I) and for founding the Australian 
Aborigines’ League. The story of all these events has often been told in 
recent years, yet there has been little analysis of their origins, meaning 
and significance or of the relationship between them.! 


‘The Aboriginal voice’ 


There is consensus among historians regarding the Australian Aborig- 
ines’ League’s significance. It was the most important of the Aboriginal 
political organisations established in Australia in the interwar period. 
Yet, many questions regarding its work have not been addressed. For 
example, what was the role of white figures in its history, and should the 
League be regarded as an expression of Aboriginal agency and a vehicle 
for Aboriginal perspectives? 

It seems the septuagenarian Cooper arrived in Melbourne early in 
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The 1938 Day of Mourning: Jack Patten reads the resolution, flanked by William 
Cooper and Doug Nicholls (to Patten’s right). The other figures are Tom Foster 
and Jack Kinchela (partly obscured). (COURTESY AIATSIS, JA3.BW.N4641.3) 


1933 after leaving Cumeroogunga. He rented a house in Footscray 
and became part of the small, impoverished community of barely a 
hundred Aborigines who had congregated in Fitzroy and other inner-city 
suburbs after fleeing either Cumeroogunga or reserves controlled by the 
Victorian Board for the Protection of Aborigines. The first public signs 
of political activity by Cooper at this time are a letter to the editor of a 
Melbourne newspaper, published in March 1933, and an announcement 
of the petition to the King six months later, though he had been busy in 
the interim writing to Aborigines on mission stations in South Australia 
and Queensland and their missionary overseers, and he and other 
Aborigines had met in Melbourne to discuss the petition. These state- 
ments were authorised by Cooper and expressed his aspirations but 
he was not their author. The letter to the Age was the work of someone 
more literate than Cooper,? while the petition bears the mark of 
someone familiar with drafting legal documents. 

Cooper had several political associates between 1933 and 1935. The 
most important was Shadrach James, who penned many of Cooper’s 
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letters to government during this period. James and his father Thomas, 
who was married to one of Cooper’s sisters, had moved to Melbourne, 
where, in 1929 and 1930, Shadrach publicised the plight of Abor- 
igines and recommended a programme for change to missionary 
organisations and government. As Andrew Markus has noted, Cooper’s 
philosophy and objectives paralleled those of James. 

Another invaluable source of help and support to Cooper during 
these years was Helen Baillie. She was a member of both the Aboriginal 
Fellowship Group and the Victorian Aboriginal Group in Melbourne, 
and was connected with the Association for the Protection of Native 
Races in Sydney and the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
in London and advocates such as A.P. Elkin and Mary Bennett. Baillie 
knew people who could lend their support to Cooper’s cause, such as the 
missionary and author Rev. Ernest Gribble in North Queensland and 
N.M. Morley, the secretary of the Australian Aborigines Ameliorative 
Association in Western Australia, and she put Cooper into contact with 
these men. She probably also advised Cooper of the relevant government 
agencies and officials in Aboriginal affairs and helped arrange interviews 
with federal government politicians and church leaders. Baillie had 
considerable knowledge of Aboriginal matters elsewhere in Australia as 
a result of her own campaigning and she would also have passed on 
information, newspaper articles, books and pamphlets to Cooper. 

Baillie and James’ assistance enabled Cooper to undertake the work 
the petition entailed. After its launch in September 1933 this largely 
consisted of approaching the government authorities controlling Abor- 
iginal affairs in every state and the territories for permission to circulate 
the petition among Aborigines, which in itself reveals the constraints 
upon Aboriginal political activity at this time. This task required 
enormous effort as authorities refused permission or referred Cooper’s 
request to other state agencies. During 1933 and 1934 Cooper devoted 
nearly all his political work to advancing the petition as a way of pub- 
licising what he called ‘this Cause for the Betterment’ of Aborigines. By 
1935 he had become discouraged and was feeling the financial burden 
of campaigning. Cooper’s cause soon received a considerable fillip, 
however, as a result of his meeting Arthur Burdeu. 

Burdeu was a white trade unionist with leftist sympathies but first 
and foremost he was, like Cooper, a devout Christian, belonging to the 
Church of Christ, which sponsored an Aboriginal pastor at Cumeroo- 
gunga. The two men lived relatively nearby one another—Cooper in 
Footscray and Yarraville, Burdeu in Essendon—but they used to confer 
at Spencer Street railway station where Burdeu worked, a long walk that 
Cooper apparently made in order to save money for the cause. 

Early in 1936, not long after the two men met, the Australian 
Aborigines’ League was founded in formal terms and so acquired 
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a constitution, a programme and elected office bearers. Cooper became 
its secretary, Doug Nicholls the treasurer, and Burdeu, in due course, 
its president. At the same time, the focus of the organisation broad- 
ened. Like humanitarian organisations, it distinguished between three 
groups of Aborigines—‘primitive’, “semi-civilised and de-tribalised’, and 
‘civilised’—but declared a common goal for all: ‘The ultimate objective 
of the League shall be the conservation of special features of Aboriginal 
culture and the removal of all disabilities, political, social or economic, 
now or in future borne by aboriginals and to secure their uplift to the 
full culture of the British race’.? 

In respect to ‘Primitive aborigines’ the League called for inalienable 
and inviolable reserves; equal treatment by the law but also special courts 
that would recognise customary law; adequate provision of food and the 
like; and education for the young. For ‘semi-civilised and de-tribalised 
natives’, as for the ‘civilised’, there was an emphasis on inalienable 
‘reserves’ or ‘allotments’ of land suitable for farming and assistance for 
this enterprise; adequate wages or full rations or invalid and old-age 
pensions on the same terms as whites; legal protection; and free and full 
education, including technical training, by qualified teachers.* 

Burdeu’s involvement also saw the organisation’s activities expand 
enormously, a tribute to his perseverance, hard work and greater though 
still quite limited resources. There were, for example, overtures to other 
organisations that included an attempt to work co-operatively. The 
League also became a more effective champion of the Aboriginal cause. 
Its approaches to government were more sophisticated, specifying 
problems, providing supporting arguments and recommending par- 
ticular solutions. 

Once Burdeu’s vital role in the League’s work as well as his influence 
upon its formal programme is recognised, the question of the organ- 
isation’s Aboriginality arises. There are a number of reasons for 
arguing that the League was truly Aboriginal. Its name—the Australian 
Aborigines’ League—was one of those Cooper used prior to its formal 
establishment, and it indicated that he and the Aboriginal members of 
the League saw it as their organisation. The possessive apostrophe was 
very important. They saw themselves as the spokespersons of the 
Aboriginal people and wanted to control their own organisation in order 
to articulate their viewpoint. As Cooper stated soon after the League 
was constituted, this was ‘the Dark Man’s own ameliorative effort for 
his own race’. The League’s first annual report made the point more 
bluntly: “This is Our Movement’. Aboriginal control was also evident in 
the League’s rules of membership. It was by no means a separatist organ- 
isation—for example it looked to form alliances with non-Aboriginal 
campaigners—but full membership was open only to Aborigines. 
Similarly, the League’s Aboriginal members were adamant that the 
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leadership of the organisation should be in their hands—the League’s 
constitution stipulated its administrative positions should be filled by 
full members—though they recognised this was difficult to ensure 
because the poverty and other hardships under which they laboured 
forced them to depend on the help of whites.° 

The League was not only an Aboriginal organisation at the outset 
but continued to be so. In part this is because its Aboriginal leaders were 
determined to use Burdeu as an agent or mediator to achieve their own 
ends. This, in turn, can partly be attributed to Burdeu. Although he 
assumed the presidency of the League soon after its formation and 
played a key role in formulating its objectives, he did so in a manner 
sympathetic to Aborigines’ aspirations. Burdeu passionately believed 
Aborigines should be in the forefront of the political struggle for their 
own uplift and thought their activism advanced the cause considerably. 
He also recognised that the League was a distinctive organisation 
because it represented ‘the aboriginal problem from the dark man’s 
point of view’. As he stated once, in the context of explaining differences 
between the various organisations campaigning for Aboriginal rights, 
‘The League is the Aboriginal Voice’.° 

Burdeu’s respect for the League as an Aboriginal organisation arose 
from a keen awareness that Aborigines’ aspirations were, in his words, 
‘completely different from the white man’s outlook’. This understanding 
was the result of his familiarity with Aboriginal people in Melbourne. 
Burdeu believed he had a special, even unique relationship ‘to the abor- 
iginal problem’. He attributed this to the fact he had come ‘to the work 
with a knowledge of the heartthrobs of the people’. This experience, he 
claimed, had enabled him to ‘see the problem through Aboriginal 
eyes’—'I meet natives in the[ir] own homes and know their inner lives’, 
he once wrote—and had given him ‘another point of view’. Burdeu 
might have exaggerated his degree of insight, but there is little doubt he 
was much liked by the Aboriginal community and was regarded as kin. 
Baillie claimed he had become their ‘firm friend and councillor’ and 
observed that he ‘had a wonderful memory for all the dark folk’, would 
always ask after the various members of a family by name, and was 
‘affectionately known as “Pop”’.’ 

Burdeu was not free of paternalism—probably no white person was 
at this time—but he respected Cooper’s leadership of the League and 
strived to help Aboriginal activists in Melbourne articulate their own 
objectives. He realised they were not ‘properly vocal’ and, as Baillie 
recalled, he patiently assisted them ‘to express their needs’. In writing 
letters in Cooper’s name, the League’s principal means of lobbying, it 
seems Burdeu usually worked very closely with Cooper, listening to what 
he said and trying to capture the essence of his ideals. The distinctive- 
ness of these are apparent in the League’s famous petition to the King.’ 
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‘Representing our race’ 


The petition read: 


PETITION 
of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Australia to His Majesty, King 
George VI, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
British Dominions beyond the seas, King; Defender of the Faith; 
Emperor of India. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, IN COUNCIL 


THE HUMBLE PETITION of the undersigned Aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Continent of Australia respectfully sheweth:— 

THAT WHEREAS it was not only a moral duty, but a strict 
injunction, included in the commission issued to those who 
came to people Australia, that the original inhabitants and 
their heirs and successors should be adequately cared for; 

AND WHEREAS the terms of the commission have not been 
adhered to in that — 

(a) Our lands have been expropriated by Your Majesty’s 
Governments, and 

(b) Legal status is denied to us by Yours Majesty’s Govern- 
ments; 

AND WHEREAS all petitions made on our behalf to Your 
Majesty’s Governments have failed. 

YOUR PETITIONERS humbly pray that Your Majesty will 
intervene on our behalf, and, through the instrument of Your 
Majesty’s Governments in the Commonwealth of Australia — 
will prevent the extinction of the Aboriginal race and give 
better conditions for all, granting us the power to propose a 
member of parliament, of our own blood or white men known 
to have studied our needs and to be in sympathy with our 
race, to represent us in the Federal Parliament. 

AND YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY? 


By December 1934 Cooper was claiming the petition had been 
signed by 3000 Aborigines and was expressing the hope it would 
soon be ready to present. Soon after, Russell McGregor has asserted, 
the petition ‘retained a place in Cooper’s programme’ but was ‘over- 
shadowed by the grander issues of the uplift of the Aboriginal race 
and the granting of citizenship rights’. More generally, McGregor 
contends, civil rights displaced indigenous rights in Cooper’s agenda. 
This, I will argue, is questionable. Although Cooper and the League 
did stress ‘equal’ or civil rights, the central issue of the petition, 
which McGregor has rightfully identified as that of Aboriginal political 
representation, remained significant for Cooper and so for the League. 
Cooper pressed the principal claim of the petition again and again 
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over the following years, particularly after 1937, and never lost sight of 
it. In his last political letter (to Prime Minister Robert Menzies) he 
complained: ‘no answer has been given to the petition of my League for 
an aboriginal representative in Parliament’. Contemporaries, moreover, 
seem to have regarded the League and the petition as synonymous, 
just as many have identified the Federal Council for the Advancement 
of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders with the cause of the 1967 
constitutional referendum. The petition, then, warrants close atten- 
tion because it demonstrates a politics of racial difference that is 
obscured by historical accounts that emphasise contemporary calls for 
civil rights.!° 

During the nineteenth century petitioning government was an 
important political weapon in both Britain and its colonies. Cooper 
himself had been one such exponent, as we have already seen. However, 
petitioning Australian governments was less common in the new 
century and petitioning the imperial monarch even less so. Nevertheless, 
Jane Duren, an elderly Aboriginal woman from Bateman’s Bay in New 
South Wales, appealed to King George V in 1926 regarding the loss of 
reserve lands and other matters, and she and the Australian Aboriginal 
Progressive Association discussed this appeal the following year at a 
well-reported meeting in Sydney. Cooper had probably heard of this but 
his idea of petitioning the King had deeper roots than this, as well as 
other sources. 

There was a strongly held belief among Aboriginal people on 
New South Wales reserves as well as Coranderrk that Queen Victoria 
had granted their reserve lands to them. Consequently, there was an 
assumption, as Heather Goodall has noted, that their rights had been 
recognised ‘at the highest levels of the British state’. Cooper, as a 
resident of Maloga and Cumeroogunga, where many Coranderrk 
residents had fled between the 1870s and the 1890s, would have shared 
this historical understanding and so it is not surprising he would 
consider an appeal to the King. Fundamental to this tradition was 
a belief that Aborigines had a special relationship with the monarch. 
Given the very important place of reciprocity or exchange in Aboriginal 
culture, it is also probable that Cooper saw the King in terms of a 
kinship relationship. He repeatedly emphasised Aborigines’ loyalties to 
the King, and implied that King George V had an obligation to the 
Aborigines to honour. Other Aborigines who shared Cooper’s historical 
experience and knowledge recommended the same strategy. In 
the same month that Cooper’s petition was launched, a New South 
Wales Aboriginal spokesman known as King Burraga (Joe Anderson) 
called for a meeting of Aborigines in that state to consider a petition 
to the King.'' Interestingly, he, too, called for representation in the 
federal parliament. !? 

Cooper’s idea of petitioning the British monarch may also owe 
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something to his knowledge of and interest in Maori political represen- 
tation. This might have derived from time he spent in New Zealand, 
though he and Shadrach James had a keen interest in the status of 
other indigenous peoples and were familiar with developments 
concerning them. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Maori had petitioned Queen Victoria and her successor to the throne 
on a number of occasions and even travelled to England to present 
these appeals to her authority. Cooper frequently referred to Maori 
representation in the New Zealand parliament—four Maori seats had 
been created in 1867—when advocating the principal demand of 
his petition. 

Cooper also saw petitioning the King as a method of publicising his 
cause. White organisations, in particular the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Native Races, and white activists, especially women campaigners, 
were well aware of the value of appealing to British opinion, and Cooper 
came to appreciate this too. He and Burdeu corresponded with the 
Anti-Slavery Society whose persistent campaigning for Aboriginal rights 
Cooper greatly admired; Cooper and Burdeu sought to use a prime 
ministerial visit to London as an opportunity to press home the 
Commonwealth’s responsibilities and on one occasion Cooper sent a 
letter to the editor of the London Times. Cooper, it should be recalled, 
was one of a group of mission-educated Aborigines who identified 
themselves with British liberal values. He often appealed to notions of 
‘British justice’ and ‘British fair play’. More specifically, he represented 
Aborigines as a people entitled to the rights of British citizenship. On 
many occasions Cooper asserted that Aborigines were ‘His Majesty’s 
subjects and should be considered as much under the safeguard of 
the Law as any other man and equally entitled to the privileges 
of British subjects’. 1? 

Cooper and his advisers also saw the petition as a bargaining tool 
that would only be used when other avenues of protest had been 
exhausted. As Cooper told Thomas Paterson, the Minister for the 
Interior, in June 1937: 


We did the reasonable thing in withholding our petition to His 
Majesty for two long years, but unless we are assured that something 
definite will be done without further delay we will go ahead 
and solicit the intervention of His Majesty... We are further 
withholding the petition for a little longer while we ask what is 
the utmost you are prepared to do in the way of remedying 
our injustices. 4 


Cooper also initiated the petition because he believed the King 
continued to have the power to intervene in Aboriginal matters. He 
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maintained Aboriginal people had a special right of appeal because 
the Crown ‘had reserved certain prerogatives’ in respect of Aborigines 
that it had ‘the right to exercise’. In a more general sense, this belief 
(which was shared by Anti-Slavery spokesman Canon L.E.C. Lefroy) 
depended on a premise Cooper had about a particular historical 
relationship: he asserted that the Crown still had responsibility for 
the future of Aborigines because of obligations undertaken in the past. 
The original commission that the Crown had issued to the founders 
of the British colonies had strictly charged them with the duty 
of caring for ‘the original inhabitants and their heirs and succes- 
sors’. Petitions sponsored by Charles Genders and the Aborigines’ 
Protection League and by fellow South Australian churchmen and 
others (which were presented to the federal parliament in 1927 and 
1933 respectively) also made reference to this 1786 commission, 
and both Cooper and the Aborigines’ Friends Association, a South 
Australian missionary organisation, drew attention to a gubernatorial 
proclamation of 1836 that similarly set forth the duties of colonists 
towards Aborigines.'° 

If the origins of Cooper’s petition is a matter of interpretation, 
so too is its content. It contains three demands but there can be 
little doubt that Cooper saw Aboriginal representation in the national 
parliament as the main cause of the petition. In writing to Prime 
Minister Joseph Lyons in 1938, he referred to it as ‘our petition . . . for 
a representative in Parliament’. This is also evident in other statements 
made in the late 1930s as well as in the earliest political activity asso- 
ciated with the petition. Having launched it, Cooper immediately set 
about trying to form a deputation of Aboriginal leaders that would wait 
upon the federal government to present the petition and discuss 
Aboriginal affairs.'© 

Aboriginal representation was important to Cooper and the League 
for two reasons. Government policy and practice were decided without 
any consideration of Aboriginal wishes. ‘The whole attitude of the 
administration is framed without regard to native opinion’, Cooper told 
the Minister for the Interior on one occasion, and he and other Abor- 
igines resented ‘what the white man is always saying as to native needs’. 
An Aboriginal member of the federal parliament would ‘speak for the 
native’ and act as an advocate for ‘our rights and... our interests’. 
Cooper explained the demand at greatest length in this way: 


We feel that a member representing our race can maintain contact 
with our people, study their needs and present their claims. He can 
watch legislation with a view to seeing that his constituency is not 
omitted or penalised. He can initiate legislation . . . and his opinion 
might be of value as an interpretation of aboriginal thought.!7 
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The Aboriginal voice was all the more important because Cooper 
held that Aboriginal perspectives were very different from those of 
whites. Cooper called the perspective he brought to Aboriginal matters 
‘thinking black’. This, he argued, was a vital element that government 
could not provide: ‘implementing... your policy is going to be 
difficult’, he told government ministers, ‘because White Australia, 
however kindly disposed, does not, cannot, “think black” ...I am 
aboriginal . . . I know the black man’s mind . . . You may be glad to have 
the Aboriginal point of view’.'® 

The petition not only called for an Aboriginal perspective in parlia- 
ment but also for the right to propose an MP. As Cooper made clear 
when he began to circulate the petition, this parliamentarian would not 
only be someone who could ‘think black’ but also a representative who 
was, in his words, ‘to be Chosen by My People’. There is yet another 
reason for regarding the petition as an assertion of Aboriginality. Cooper 
and his associates decided it should be signed only by Aborigines. In this 
regard Cooper saw it as a means of reaching out to other Aborigines. He 
believed it was the duty of every Aboriginal person over twenty years of 
age to sign it.’? 

Cooper was defining Aborigines in a much broader sense than had 
been the case among the Kulin in the 1870s and 1880s. Indeed, the 
emergence of a pan- or national Aboriginality is evident here. When 
Cooper cast himself as campaigning on behalf of his people, it is 
apparent that this encompassed all Aborigines, whom he spoke of as 
his ‘countrymen’ and his ‘native people’. His organisation presented 
itself as a national organisation—'the organised voice of the Natives of 
Australia’—and as the representative of ‘thousands of Aborigines’ in 
Australia. Cooper told government that the League had ‘striven to 
fashion in the minds of those concerned, such a policy as is acceptable 
to Aboriginal thought’, and stressed that it knew ‘what the race 
wants and needs’.”° In presenting the petition Cooper emphasised that 
Aborigines all over the continent had signed it and he claimed it was an 
expression of Australian Aboriginal opinion.*! 

It might also be contended that the principal demand of the petition 
carried other political claims to the ones discussed so far, claims that 
were deeply submerged but nonetheless there and which were more 
than just a demand for Aboriginal representation within the Australian 
political system. The petition’s call for Aboriginal representation consti- 
tuted a demand for a special right, a right for Aborigines on the basis of 
their being the aboriginal or indigenous people of the country. Certainly 
this is how another Aboriginal campaigner, Bill Ferguson, secretary 
of the Aborigines Progressive Association, characterised it when he 
expressed his preference for a campaign for ‘ordinary citizen rights’. 
The right of Aboriginal representation was claimed, then, on the basis of 
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difference. Cooper called it ‘our right’ and implied he regarded it as an 
Aboriginal right.?? 

In a more speculative mode, it might also be suggested that Cooper’s 
assertion of such a right amounted to a radical if unrealisable challenge 
to the Australian state. This is lent some credence by the names Cooper 
contemplated for his organisation, which was being formed during the 
time his petition began to circulate. “Real Australian Aboriginal Associ- 
ation’ and ‘Real Australian Native Association’, it could be argued, 
explicitly reject the claim of the conquerors, especially in the form of 
powerful organisations such as the Australian Natives Association, to be 
native to the country. At the same time, these names assert the legiti- 
macy of the right of Aborigines to be Australian and imply that they are 
the true owners of the country. Similarly, both ‘Australian Aboriginal 
League’ and ‘Australian Aborigines’ League’, the names Cooper most 
often used for his organisation, insist upon a relationship between 
‘Aboriginal’ on the one hand and ‘Australia’ on the other that white 
Australian nationalists had been denying since the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century and which white racialist discourse had torn asunder 
as a national identity was forged on the basis of ‘whiteness’. 

Other evidence can be adduced to support the contention that a 
radical challenge was present in Cooper’s petitioning. His claim for 
Aboriginal representation was invariably accompanied by a demand 
for the Commonwealth to assume responsibility for Aboriginal affairs. 
This cannot merely be explained on the grounds that the League 
advocated federal control for other reasons. As recent considerations of 
the highly symbolic campaign for constitutional change (which cul- 
minated in the 1967 referendum) make clear, the call for federal control 
has carried a remarkably powerful resonance for Aboriginal people. It is 
quite evident that Cooper’s call for this implied the inclusion of the 
excluded Aboriginal other in the ‘common wealth’ of the nation. 
However, this demand for recognition was not so readily contained as it 
was in 1967, since its advocates were seeking this on the basis of their 
remaining ‘Aboriginal’ rather than becoming Australian and so being 
submerged in the nation. In the petition, it might be argued, one people 
or one nation—the Aborigines—were asking to be recognised by 
another—Australia. 

It can also be suggested that a challenge to Australian sovereignty 
is implicit in the petition, not because it is addressed to another gov- 
ernment but because there is something of an assertion of Aboriginal 
sovereignty at play in Cooper’s call for Aboriginal representation, just as 
there was in the Maori petitions, which Cooper may have known about, 
that were demanding a separate system of government. This possibility 
could be readily dismissed were it not for the fact that on one occasion 
Cooper called for ‘our own State in our own country’. Significantly, this 
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occurred at the very time he had decided to finally forward his petition 
to the King (and it is the only time when Cooper, apparently ‘a fluent 
talker’, literally speaks in the historical record). This demand for an 
Aboriginal state was also implicit in a reference Cooper made, two years 
later, to ‘a “Balfour declaration” for natives for a national home in 
Australia’ .?° 

In considering Cooper’s call for an Aboriginal homeland or state, it 
should also be noted that the petition drawn up by Charles Genders 
and presented to the federal parliament in 1927, called for a ‘model 
Aboriginal state’. This petition, like Cooper’s, advocated parliamentary 
representation for Aborigines and similarly cited the New Zealand 
example. It won considerable support and attracted serious attention, and 
there can be little doubt that Cooper knew of this petition since Shadrach 
James regarded its call for an Aboriginal state as “commendable’.”° 

Cooper, as we saw in the previous chapter, also made demands for 
‘a model aboriginal station.—that of his own homeland, Cumeroo- 
gunga—and there seems to have been a connection in his mind between 
‘station’ and ‘state’. A similar association is evident in Cooper’s petition 
for reservation of land on or near Cumeroogunga in 1887, in which he 
asserted that the land he wanted was a ‘small portion of a vast territory 
which is ours by Divine Right’. The link between station and state is 
also apparent in Cooper’s parallel calls regarding the governance of 
Aborigines. In 1938, at the same time as he continued to call for parlia- 
mentary representation, he demanded Aboriginal representation on 
stations in the form of a council that would ‘relegate the Manager and 
matron into a place more approximating the Governor than a Dictator, 
a representative of the government, the administration and ultimately of 
the King, who is assured of native loyalty both to His Person, His 
Throne and His Government’.”’ 

Cooper continued this entreaty: ‘We want respect for the right of 
minorities to be conceded in Australia just as much as Australia con- 
tends that this right be conceded to European minorities.’ However, 
he then added: ‘In fact we don’t want to be m[e]rely a minority but as 
Australians, as loyal as any other Australians, to be accorded the same 
status and rights that other Australians enjoy’. Cooper’s formulation— 
an assertion of a demand for different rights immediately followed by a 
claim for “equal rights’—is telling. By the late 1930s, if not earlier, an 
equalitarian discourse of ‘citizen rights’ had become dominant. Conse- 
quently, demands for indigenous rights were more difficult to make 
than they had been earlier in the interwar period, as we shall also see 
in the next chapter. Nonetheless, as has been observed here, those 
such as Cooper maintained a strong sense of themselves as the country’s 
aboriginal people and held a conviction that they had rights in 
accordance with this historical fact.?® 
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‘Proud of our race’ 


Cooper’s petition to the King also prompts a consideration of his 
attitude to race and, more particularly, Aboriginality. Cooper was, not 
surprisingly, ambivalent about race. How could he not be, since racism 
was largely the reason for Aborigines’ plight as well as their oppressors’ 
explanation for it. Racial attitudes and ideas prevalent in colonial society 
and the new nation had consigned Aboriginal people to its margins. 
Aborigines were seen as an inferior race whose allegedly inherent 
differences not only meant they had no capacity to adapt to a more 
advanced civilisation but also that they would probably not survive 
contact with it. They were a ‘stone age people’ and a ‘dying race’. There 
was no future for the so-called ‘full-blood’ Aborigines though perhaps 
the ‘half-castes’, by virtue of their “white blood’, might survive. 

In this context it is not surprising that reformers were drawn to 
articulate a perspective that minimised the significance of ‘racial differ- 
ence’ and indigenous rights, and emphasised human sameness and equal 
rights in accordance with this. Following a humanitarian resurgence in 
Australia in the late 1920s, organisations were formed, Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal, that eventually advocated an equalitarian programme. 
The League was no exception. In accordance with its constitution, the 
League repeatedly called for Aborigines, or at least ‘civilised’ Aborigines, 
to ‘be granted full equality in every way with the white race’: ‘nothing 
less than the elevation of the race to equality with the white race’, it told 
government, ‘is entirely satisfactory to the dark folk’. By the late 1930s, 
the League, following the lead of the Aborigines Progressive Association, 
expressed this demand in terms of ‘citizenship’, calling for ‘Full Citizen 
Rights for the Aborigine’.?? 

Demanding the same rights that white Australians enjoyed, Russell 
McGregor has pointed out, constituted a radical demand in Australia at 
this time. By making this demand, Aboriginal campaigners challenged 
the premise of the dominant racial order. To claim a common nature 
with whites was to deny their assumption of superiority. In calling for 
A fair deal for the dark race’-—this was the League’s motto—Cooper’s 
organisation was demanding for ‘dark’ Aborigines what had been 
reserved exclusively for ‘fair’ whites. Similarly, in asserting that Abor- 
igines could ‘assume the culture of Britain’, the League laid claim to a 
capacity hitherto deemed to be the preserve of whites.°° 

Claiming equal rights can also be regarded as radical because the 
League’s calls never simply mimicked the equalitarian discourse but 
sought to transform it in important ways. Cooper posed a challenge to 
the categories of whiteness, Australianness and Britishness when he 
demanded for Aborigines ‘the right to be fully British’ and ‘Australian 
conditions for aborigines’, cast Aborigines as ‘black Britisher[s]’ and as 
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Aboriginal, British Australian aborigines’ who were ‘British in senti- 
ment’ and even ‘more British often than the white’, and asserted that 
Aborigines deserved a place alongside what he called ‘our white fellow 
Australians’. This could also be said to be apparent when the League 
argued that Aborigines could solve one of the most important Australian 
problems, the ‘empty spaces’ that rendered the continent vulnerable to 
another invader. Cooper repeatedly suggested to the federal government 
that Aborigines should assume the role of colonisers of Central and 
Northern Australia: ‘We are the potential solution of the neglected 
empty spaces and a plan of culture . . . will result in the peopling of the 
vast hinterland, so unsuited to the European, with a virile race capable 
of developing the vast resources of Australia’, thus making ‘Australia safe 
to the Empire’, he told Anti-Slavery Society secretary Sir John Harris.*! 

As well as deploying the language of equal rights, Cooper and the 
League explicitly questioned contemporary racism. They condemned 
the scientific racism that regarded Aborigines as ‘merely something 
inferior, biological specimens, [and] anthropological exhibits’, dismissed 
the popular racism that held ‘the blackfellow is a “low, almost sub 
human creature, and the sooner he dies out the better”’, attacked the 
exclusionary White Australia policy that did not ‘take the aboriginal 
into consideration at all, unless it is to regard him as a menace to be 
eliminated’, and criticised the ‘British sense of superiority’ that even 
afflicted some of their white supporters. Conversely, Cooper and the 
League asserted Aborigines’ capacity for ‘uplift’: “We know that a dark 
person, full blood or half-caste, can do anything he is shown how, and 
can do it as well as a white man’.*” 

Most importantly, the League rejected the commonly held dis- 
crimination between so-called ‘full bloods’ and ‘half-castes’ as well as 
its intellectual rationale. League spokespersons described the logic 
underlying the distinction as their ‘chief bone of contention over the 
years’ and tried to protest against it with ‘all [their] might’. It was, 
Cooper told Minister for the Interior John McEwen in 1938, ‘indicative 
of the white outlook on a problem in respect of which the dark people 
have quite a different opinion’. ‘Do not . . . suppose’, he cautioned the 
minister, ‘that we feel any different toward any member of our race who 
is full blood as against one with some white blood. What we ask’, he 
continued, ‘is that full bloods and near blacks be accorded the same 
opportunity to rise as half castes and near whites. Let the determination 
be, not color, but capacity’.*? 

On one occasion Cooper was so angered by white opinion on this 
matter that he wrote to McEwen’s predecessor, Thomas Paterson, to 
express the League’s dissent and inform him that the organisation stood 
‘for the aboriginal race, full blood and coloured and definitely believes 
that the full blood is capable of advance to full culture’. Later he 
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explained that ‘[e]xcept where the notion is put into the head of the half 
caste no one thinks of the white strain at all’. The League should, 
Cooper told his supporters, ‘nail our colors to the mast in respect of this 
matter[,] making our slogan “Full equality for the dark race with the 
white race, and no differentiation between the full blood and those of 
mixed blood”’.3# 

In rejecting the distinction that whites commonly made between 
‘half-castes’ and “full bloods’, Cooper and the League made clear how 
they saw the destiny of the race. This was most apparent when Cooper 
criticised the racial dimension of the ideal of assimilation that policy- 
makers began to champion in the late 1930s, which at the very least 
anticipated the erasure of Aboriginal people as a group. In June 1937, 
shortly after the first national conference of administrators of Aboriginal 
affairs had adopted a policy of absorption, Cooper told the federal 
government that ‘the whole attitude of the administration’ was ‘most 
decidedly wrong’ because it was premised on ‘the assumption that the 
dark man admits the superiority of the White and desires incorporation 
in that race’. Some time later he reiterated this, telling McEwen that the 
‘policy of absorption of aborigines into the white population [was]. . . 
unfavourably viewed by [the League]’.*° 

Cooper and his organisation undoubtedly called for ‘progressive 
uplift’ to ‘full modern culture’ and ‘advancement in civilisation’ for 
Aborigines—and so, in that sense, it can be argued, they were in favour 
of assimilation. However, they also affirmed, both in public and private, 
that Aborigines generally were ‘proud of [their] race’ and had no ‘aspir- 
ations to be white’. They saw their future as a collective one and 
so fought for ‘the emancipation’ of Aboriginal people rather than 
individual Aborigines and anticipated a place in Australia ‘beside the 
white race’. Cooper expressed his vision of Australia’s future in this way: 
‘The two races, side by side yet distinct’.°° 

In concluding this argument regarding Cooper’s attitude to race and 
Aboriginality, two further matters must be considered. There can be no 
doubt Cooper was ambivalent about classical aboriginal culture. The 
League sought ‘the preservation of the native culture and ceremonial’ 
but Cooper, like his missionary teachers, was critical of many of its 
characteristics and feared these could retard Aboriginal ‘uplift’. Further- 
more, like most contemporary anthropologists, he often claimed that 
Aborigines tended to ‘lose the aboriginal culture’ as they became 
Europeanised and that it was ‘destined to ultimately perish’. However, 
to make sense of these statements, we need to consider the contexts in 
which they were uttered. When League spokespersons referred to loss of 
culture it was usually in the course of trying to persuade government 
of Aborigines’ capacity to adapt. This was a sound tactic given the 
dominant racial discourse assumed that aboriginal culture prevented 
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the possibility of any change. For instance, Burdeu told government, 
‘The Aboriginal loses his culture with the greatest facility. He quickly 
acquires the culture of the superior race he contacts’. Likewise, there 
were occasions when Cooper found it useful to assert the value of 
classical aboriginal culture. Most importantly, it also seems that Cooper 
only meant ‘primitive culture’ when he spoke of the loss of Aboriginal 
culture, and that for him, unlike anthropologists and other whites, this 
did not constitute the core of Aboriginality.° 

Cooper defined Aboriginality instead in terms of historical experi- 
ence or rather historical consciousness. At the heart of this was the 
remembrance of ‘a horror and fear of extermination’. This was, he said, 
‘in the blood’, a ‘racial memory, which recalls the terrible things done to 
[us] in years gone by’. Among Aborigines, he confided on another 
occasion, this was a collective memory, rooted in their experience of 
colonialism, that was being passed from one generation to the next: 
‘believe me, aboriginal folk do feel the indignities put on them and 
many a camp fire has heard the old folk tell the younger ones of the 
baptism of blood that has been our portion’. Above all else, this is what 
it meant to be Aboriginal. As Cooper explained to a sympathetic jour- 
nalist Clive Turnbull: “You may read the views even of sympathetic white 
men. But they are not our views. We are the sufferers; the white men are 
the aggressors’.?8 

As the discussion in this and the preceding part of this chapter has 
revealed, Cooper did not reject the notion of ‘racial difference’. On the 
contrary, he redefined it—in historical terms—and used it in the course 
of demanding rights for Aborigines. Both Cooper’s race consciousness 
and his sense of history were evident in his petition to King George V(I). 
Aborigines are represented as a ‘race’ of people who are the ‘heirs and 
successors’ of ‘the original inhabitants’ of Australia, and their prior 
presence as the first or real Australians is juxtaposed to that of the 
colonists who have ‘expropriated’ their ‘lands’ and failed to comply 
with the ‘strict’ undertaking enjoined upon these people by the British 
government to treat the Aborigines justly. These sentiments were articu- 
lated more strongly in the context of plans for the Day of Mourning. 


‘The day of restitution’ 


The suggestion of a ‘DAY OF MOURNING’ on ‘the white man’s DAY 
OF REJOICING’ was made by a disheartened William Cooper soon 
after he had presented his petition to Prime Minister Joseph Lyons in 
September 1937, an event that itself had been prompted by the failure 
of a conference of administrators several months earlier to agree on a 
positive programme for change. Cooper and the League had had high 
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expectations of this federal conference but felt they had ‘only got... 
confirmation of [their] humiliation’. ‘We feel that all the delay, all 
the expense, all the talk is just to result in “As you were”’, Cooper 
told Paterson. 


Frankly, I am disappointed. We did look to this move as marking an 
epoch in our history. We asked [for] bread. We scarcely seem likely 
to get a stone . . . For five long years our league has been functioning 
and seeking the removal of the 150 years old oppression.?? 


In June 1937 Cooper had promised to withhold the petition a little 
longer, but by August he had come ‘to the end of [his] tether’. Soon 
afterwards he sent the petition. A month passed. Finally there came 
a letter, not from the Prime Minister but his secretary. It promised 
consideration would be given to the petition but emphasised the 
Commonwealth’s limited jurisdiction in Aboriginal affairs and claimed 
it and the state governments were doing everything they could to 
address Aboriginal problems. A frustrated Cooper rejected these objec- 
tions and the League decided to publicise their presentation of the 
petition to government. In November, Cooper and Burdeu called a 
meeting to discuss further action, where it was decided to hold a ‘Day 
of Mourning’.*° 

The Day of Mourning was not Cooper’s idea alone. The other 
key figure was Bill Ferguson, who was party to the discussions at the 
League’s meeting in November and acted as the chief Aboriginal 
spokesperson when plans for the protest were announced afterwards; 
like Cooper, he was well aware of the forthcoming sesquicentenary and 
the opportunity it gave Aborigines to publicise their cause.*! There can 
be no doubt, however, that Cooper’s role was important. This is evident 
in several ways, such as his call for a similar protest, an ‘Aborigines’ Day’ 
every year on the Sunday closest to Australia Day, which came to be 
known as ‘Aboriginal Sunday’.”” 

In considering the significance of the Day of Mourning it is readily 
apparent that it and Cooper’s petition have a similar, historical content. 
Both emphasise prior Aboriginal ownership of the continent and the 
Aborigines’ subsequent dispossession by the British, and attribute 
the current plight of Aborigines to that historical process. Their simi- 
larity or at least the way in which they were connected in Cooper’s mind 
is suggested by his simultaneous issuing of two appeals in December 
1937, one headed ‘Petition to His Majesty’, the other ‘Australia Day 
1938. Aborigines’ Day of Mourning’.*? 

The Day of Mourning owed much to Cooper’s potent historical 
sensibility. As discussed in chapter 1, Aborigines like Cooper had a 
predictive or prophetic view of history, derived from the Bible. This 
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imagined the relationship between past, present and future as a long 
trajectory marked by epochs and days—of Judgement and Restitution, 
Mourning and Hope—at the end of which there would surely be 
‘deliverance’ for his people from the suffering that was ‘the portion of 
the aboriginal’ as it was for the Jews. This religious perspective con- 
stituted an alternative, Aboriginal history—a different view of how time 
would unfold—which resisted the settler account of Australian history 
as the triumph of white progress.** 

In a more direct way, the idea for the Day of Mourning more than 
likely arose out of Cooper’s particular experience of this white 
Australian history. On the afternoon of Sunday, 24 January 1937, just 
before Australia Day, Cooper and other members of the League attended 
a ‘Grand Pioneer Rally and Historical Service’ to celebrate John 
Batman’s founding of Melbourne and, more generally, the anniversary 
of Australia. The event, attended by some 2000 people, was orches- 
trated by Isaac Selby, the secretary of an organisation of colonists, the 
Old Pioneers’ Memorial Fund, but Cooper and his fellow Aborigines had 
probably been invited to participate by one of Cooper’s associates, the 
benevolent president of the Footscray Historical Society, Claude B. 
Smith. The League members were to lead the singing that began the 
afternoon’s programme, which was to include ‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘God 
Save the King’, as well as play the part of ‘the aborigines’ in a pageant 
at the close of the commemoration, which was to represent Batman’s 
‘discovery’ of the Yarra River.® 

Not surprisingly, Cooper and his people went with some misgivings, 
but it turned out to be much worse than they had expected. Several 
speeches formed the centre of the programme. They were not so much 
troubled by Selby’s address for while he spoke of ‘Batman, an Empire 
Builder’ he would have referred to Batman’s treaty with the Kulin,*° 
which was regarded highly by Cooper and the League since they inter- 
preted it as recognition of Aboriginal people’s status as the original 
landowners. Rather, it was a speech entitled ‘Our Island Continent’ by 
the chief president of the Australian Natives Association, the organis- 
ation that had championed the cause of the white Australian ‘natives’ 
since the 1870s and had sought to appropriate the status of native for 
white Australians, which dismayed and angered Cooper and the other 
members of the League.*” 

Cooper protested to Selby a few days later. He began by complaining 
that they had been ‘regaled with an address on the White Australia 
policy, no mention of the aborigines occurring’ and had been called upon 
to celebrate the anniversary of ‘the coming of the whites [that had] spelt 
disaster to our forebears’. Cooper then proceeded to present a very 
different history to the one they had been subjected to the previous 
week. “We were here before the whites’, he pointed out, yet their coming 
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had caused ‘extermination’ and ‘complete subjection’, which had taken 
the form of ‘shooting, poisoning [and] the like’. And while ‘the crime[s]’ 
of those days were ‘now happily gone’, Aborigines had since suffered 
‘disabilities not put on the white race’, still ‘being barred from the full 
rights of the white race’ by the ‘White Australia policy’.*® 

Cooper’s purpose in writing to Selby, however, was not merely to 


give him a history lesson. He continued: 


I am writing to suggest that in future gatherings the notice of the 
white people be called to the presence of a residue [of aborigines], 
left after the white man satiated himself [o]n the blood of the aborig- 
inal, and that there should be a call for more than sympathy on their 
behalf . . . We claim that the day of restitution has come and that we 
should be accorded full equality of opportunity and responsibility 
with the whites. 


Selby, he was sure, would recognise the justice of the League’s claim 
and would know how to call attention to the wrongs of the past and 
the present.*” 

If the seed of the idea for a day of mourning lay in Cooper’s response 
to the Batman celebration of 24 January, and of this there can be little 
doubt given Cooper told Selby that ‘what is a memorial of the coming 
of the Whites is a memorial of death to us’, something of its germi- 
nation can be attributed to Selby’s response to Cooper’s appeal and 
what followed. Without consulting Cooper, Selby passed his letter onto 
the Melbourne Herald which, similarly neglectful of any need to gain the 
Aboriginal leader’s permission, published it under a headline APPEAL 
FOR ABORIGINALS’. This apparently ‘caused a stir’. Several news- 
papers referred to it and a number of people were prompted to contact 
the League leader. A pleasantly surprised Cooper, now addressing Selby 
as a friend, told his fellow septuagenarian that Selby had ‘been able to 
do more for us tha[n] we . .. have been able to do ourselve[s]’.>° 

Selby, who made his living by giving public lectures and arranging 
lantern shows and pageants on historical subjects, responded by inviting 
the League to participate in the celebration of Melbourne’s 102nd 
birthday in May. The League agreed to stage a concert on 31 May 
featuring an Aboriginal choir made up of members of the Melbourne 
Aboriginal community and their kin who formed the Cumeroogunga 
Choir. It was about to undertake a concert tour of Victorian country 
towns as well as a series of radio broadcasts and was directed by 
a Church of Christ evangelist W.B. Payne, who was closely associated 
with Burdeu. 

The concert, to be sponsored by the League, was seen by Cooper as 
an opportunity to show the Melbourne public that Aborigines were not 
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At a meeting in Melbourne in 1936 William Cooper, Margaret Tucker, Cooper’s 
son Lynch, and Cooper’s wife Sarah performed Aboriginal songs, described by 
the press as “Corroboree choruses’. (COURTESY ALICK JACKOMOS COLLECTION, 
AIATSIS, A4.BW.N5344.15A) 


‘a wastrel [race]’. Presumably he had this partly in mind when he 
decided that the programme should include many English songs and 
agreed the proceeds of the concert would go to the Old Pioneers’ 
Memorial Fund. However, there seems little doubt Cooper saw the 
concert as not only a chance to present Aborigines as the equals of white 
Australians but also to reveal the pride they took in their Aboriginality 
and so persuade the audience they were, in his words, ‘a people for 
whom the best should be done in the way of restoring something in 
place of what was wrested from us’. To this end, the concert was to have 
‘a definitely aboriginal background’.>! 

The concert was held in the Australian Church in Russell Street, 
Melbourne, thus anticipating the Day of Mourning, held in the Austra- 
lian Hall in Elizabeth Street, Sydney, the following January. It opened 
with a ‘corroboree song’ by the full company, ‘Billy Go Bangalee’, and a 
song accompanied by a harp and gum leaf orchestra, and continued with 
English songs, African American spirituals such as ‘Massa in the Cold, 
Cold Ground’, and ‘Cummergunja Chimes’, a feature of the Cumeroo- 
gunga Choir’s repertoire. At this point the programme was punctuated 
by an address by Selby, “The Pioneers and the Aborigines’, after which, 
in what was probably conceived as a reply by the League, one of the choir 
sang a song ‘Stay in Your Own Back Yard’. More spirituals, a song in 
Aboriginal language, ‘U Burra Gah’, and English duets followed before 
the concert concluded with the whole company singing ‘Burra Phara’. 
The last was a hymn based on an African American spiritual that had 
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been translated into the Yorta Yorta language and had probably been part 
of the choir’s repertoire since it was founded by the Matthews in the 
1870s. Based on the Book of Exodus, it demonstrates the Aborigines’ 
identification with the Jews and similarly envisaged that their people 
would be restored to their homeland.*” 

Whether or not Cooper and the League regarded the concert as a 
success, it seems likely this occasion and their earlier tussle with pioneer- 
ing white history helped form an idea in Cooper’s mind for something 
like a day of mourning. It is also apparent, in the wake of Cooper’s 
contestation of the Batman Day memorial and the League’s involvement 
in Melbourne’s birthday celebrations, that the League’s entreaties to 
government and the public were marked by an increasingly historical 
turn; and that the more they turned to history the more the organisation 
articulated a distinctive political perspective. 


‘The original owners of the country’ 


If the apparent failure of Cooper’s petition to the King can be said to 
have contributed to the idea of the Day of Mourning, further confirma- 
tion of the League’s failure to win the gains for which a disheartened 
Cooper continued to campaign led to the most important political 
statement he ever authorised. In March 1938, following a cabinet 
meeting a month earlier, Cooper was told that the Commonwealth 
government had both rejected his petition’s demand for parliamentary 
representation and refused to forward the petition to the King. As a 
result, he and Burdeu prepared a lengthy statement, ‘From an Educated 
Black’, addressed to Prime Minister Lyons. 

Cooper’s purpose, once again, was ‘to give the Aboriginal mind on 
the problem of the Native race’. The problem, he wrote, was partly 
rooted in the fact that “governments have to date failed to view the life 
of aborigines as the Aborigines see it themselves’. Cooper’s premise, as 
least for rhetorical purposes, was that injustice prevailed because whites 
did not know the facts of what had happened and so did not realise they 
were in breach of their own law—the Bible—upon which, he argued, the 
‘British constitution and custom’ was founded. Thus, Cooper conceived 
his task as being one of telling the true story of Australia—‘to publish 
abroad the truth about my people’. Once more, he cast Aborigines in 
terms of the dispossessed and downtrodden of the Bible: ‘I think 
that the majority of Australians . . . need only know [the facts about] 
what my people have suffered and are suffering’, he said, in order ‘to 
bring the relief long sought.’ 

More specifically, Cooper believed that white Australians had for- 
gotten their historical duty to protect Aborigines and treat them in 
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accordance with the ideals of British justice that had been professed at 
the founding of Australia, and so his task was to remind them of this: 


The time is long overdue when the Aborigines should be con- 
sidered as much and as fully under the protection of the law as any 
other citizen of the Empire, and equally entitled to the privileges of 
British citizenship. 

This more particularly in view of the fact that history records 
that in the commission originally given to those who came from 
overseas the strict injunction was given that the Aborigines and their 
descendants had to be adequately cared for. 

This benevolent intention of his most gracious Majesty towards 
his primitive people was not carried out. We, therefore, now plead 
for moderation and forbearance to be exercised by all people in their 
dealings with the native people, and hope that the Government will 
seize every opportunity to carry out His Majesty’s original intention 
to facilitate our approach toward civilisation.>4 


In this plea Cooper put forward an Aboriginal history of colonialism, 
challenging the narrative he had heard at the Batman commemoration 
the previous year and, presumably, on many other occasions. Australian 
history began with white ‘discovery’ and ‘settlement’ of a ‘new land’, 
and so naturalised the relationship between the new Australians’ and 
Australia’ at the same time as it elided the relationship between Abor- 
igines and the country, thereby denying Aborigines the status even of a 
dispossessed people. By contrast, Cooper asserted the historical fact 
of the Aborigines’ prior presence and possession of an old country, 
thereby problematising the British presence as one of invasion, as 
had Jack Patten and Bill Ferguson in a pamphlet they endorsed a few 
months earlier: ‘You are the New Australians, but we are the Old 
Australians . . . You came here only recently, and you took our land away 
from us by force’. 

Most pointedly, Cooper explicitly affirmed Aboriginal ownership of 
Australia on historical grounds. It belonged to the Aboriginal race ‘by 
right of prior possession and by right of gift from God’. Moreover, 
he exposed what many early colonists had known but which their 
descendants had tried to forget: ‘In spite of force, prestige or anything 
else you like, morally the land is ours. We have been ejected and 
despoiled of our God-given right and our inheritance has been forcibly 
taken from us’. In the same vein Cooper pointed out that, unlike in the 
case of the Maori who had been similarly dispossessed, no “compen- 
sation’ had been received by ‘the original owners of the country’: ‘How 
much of our land has been paid for’, he asked. ‘Not one iota!’”*® 

Continuing this counter-history, Cooper exposed the white historical 
myth of a peaceful frontier and an empty land: “Every shape and form 
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of murder, yes, mass murder, was used against us ... poison and guns 
have done their work, and now white men’s homes have been built on 
our hunting and camping grounds’. Likewise, he questioned one of the 
grounds upon which Australian history legitimated dispossession by 
asserting the worth of Aboriginal culture, which had since been 
degraded: “We were good “citizens” when we owned the country’. Nor 
had Aborigines been treated humanely or justly by the colonisers. 
Instead, ‘laws were passe[d] and still exist, which no human creature can 
endure’. Indeed, in Australia’s founding charter, its constitution, Aborig- 
ines were ‘not even counted’, Cooper noted. “We are not recognised as 
British subjects and have therefore no rights.’ The legal prohibitions 
imposed on Aborigines, along with the ill-treatment and indifference 
they suffered, he implied, were the result of racial prejudice: “We still 
meet people who, with their sense of British superiority, look down upon 
us with disdain as unworthy of consideration—as “Abos” ... [W]e are 
looked upon as a useless race and greatly misrepresented thereby’.>’ 

In presenting this very different history, Cooper’s task was not 
merely one of truthfully representing the past but also one of reflecting 
upon it in order to illuminate the present and so change the future. 
Progress—and this idea also lay at the heart of Cooper’s historical 
vision—would be achieved if ‘the white race’ of Australia would turn 
away from regarding Aborigines as ‘a race of another color’ and begin 
treating them as fellow human beings and helping to uplift them. ‘Are 
you prepared to admit’, Cooper asked, 


that ... we are humans with feelings like yourselves in the eyes of 
Almighty God, that we have [our] joys and our sorrows, our likes and 
our dislikes[,] that we can feel pain, degradation and humiliation just 
as you do? If you admit that, will you like true men do your bit to see 
a great unjustice at least mollified by agitating for us to get a 
fair deal. 


If white Australians failed to do so, Cooper made clear, he would 
see them ‘as culpable as our original despoilers’. ‘Will you’, he asked, 
drawing the common analogy between nation and family, ‘thus assume 
the guilt of your fathers?’>® 

Cooper saw Aboriginal ‘uplift’ as coming from missionaries and 
other such sympathetic sources but, above all else, he called for the 
federal government to assume control of Aboriginal affairs. In other 
writing, he enumerated several reasons for this demand. Here, as in the 
petition campaign, he seemed to enunciate another logic for this. 
Aborigines, he asserted, were a matter for “National authorities’: ‘as a 
people we should be dealt with by the Commonwealth and NOT by the 
States’. It is unlikely that Cooper had Aboriginal sovereignty or an 
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Aboriginal state in mind here. It is more than likely, though, he had 
another sense of nation in mind, that of a group of people with a dis- 
tinctive identity. The race, he affirmed, would not die, but would 
continue as a people, as Aborigines rather than as merely Australians. 
The Australian state should be reformed to accommodate their interests 
as a minority people, by granting them, for example, parliamentary 
representation.°? 

Cooper articulated this historical vision throughout his political 
career with remarkable consistency as he did his programme for reform. 
In doing so, he was working within a historical tradition of political 
struggle that could be traced back to the struggles at Coranderrk, 
Maloga and Cumeroogunga, and which, more immediately, had been 
enunciated by one of his mentors, Shadrach James. 

In publicising the Aboriginal cause in 1929 and 1930 James, too, 
had spoken of ‘the history of my people’. Aborigines were, James empha- 
sised, ‘the descendants’ and ‘the rightful heirs’ of the original owners of 
the country; ‘[T]his land... by divine right, belongs to us’, he argued, 
repeating a phrase in Cooper’s 1887 petition. But ‘the white man 
had invaded our land’ and ‘unjustly disinherited’ Aborigines, causing an 
‘irremediable loss’ for Aborigines and gaining ‘inestimable benefits’ for 
themselves for which they had neither paid Aborigines ‘the debt of 
gratitude’ nor ‘adequate compensation’. Dispossession of Aborigines 
from ‘their hunting grounds’, moreover, had been accompanied by 
‘massacre’: ‘early colonists ... with the help of the police, shot down 
hundreds’. Furthermore, to the shame of government, this “extermi- 
nation’ was ‘still going on, under various guises’, so that Aborigines were 
‘landless and homeless wanderers’, denied ‘natural rights’.° 

Throughout his political work, Cooper also spoke ‘on behalf of the 
descendants of the aborigines’ and repeatedly cast Aborigines as 
‘the descendants of the original owners of the land’ who had been 
‘robbed’ of their rightful place ‘without a penny of compensation’ and 
‘ruthlessly murder[ed’]. For ‘over 100 years’, moreover, Aborigines had 
suffered ‘deplorable’ conditions, ‘iniquitous treatment’ and ‘neglect’, so 
that they now had nothing. But now, Cooper argued, Aborigines 
had ‘suffered quit[e] enough’ and the time had arrived for whites to 
fulfil their duty, the duty ‘to right the wrongs perpetrated against 
my people’. Whites should ‘confess with guilt and shame the terrible 
atrocities’, though Cooper wondered whether they would ‘carry the 
bloodstains of the aborigines for evermore’. Those, however, who helped 
Aborigines—who devoted ‘their lives to the preservation and uplift of 
the aborigines’-—would, he promised, ‘be remembered forever, and given 
a honoured place in the history books of that future’. It is to these 
humanitarians that we will turn shortly.°! 


~~ 
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The struggle for rights for Aborigines between the 1870s and the 1930s, 
which have been traced in the first part of this book, has several note- 
worthy dimensions. Aboriginal people, at Coranderrk, Maloga and 
Cumeroogunga, made claims for rights that often had a double inflec- 
tion. On the one hand, they demanded the same civil rights that other 
Australian subjects enjoyed by representing themselves as human beings 
unbounded by race, culture and history. On the other, they demanded 
rights, whether these were civil or indigenous, by drawing attention to 
their status as the country’s indigenous people. These claimants seldom 
saw any contradiction between the two different sets of rights they 
sought. Over this period, however, they increasingly placed their 
emphasis on civil rights. To a large degree, but not entirely, this was 
determined by tactical considerations. They strategically adjusted their 
demands, and the way they couched these, in accordance with the 
prevailing climate of white racial ideas and attitudes. 

Aborigines’ protest, nevertheless, continued to be informed by a 
distinctly Aboriginal perspective, which affirmed their sense of them- 
selves as a people. This was rooted in historical experience, memory and 
narrative, and constituted a tradition that was transmitted from one 
generation to the next to the next. This ensured a strong element of 
continuity in the goals of Aboriginal people if not always the demands 
their spokespersons articulated in the Australian political domain. 

Aboriginal people’s agency in the struggle for rights is primarily 
evident in their adoption and adaptation of colonial political discourses 
to their own ends. Most importantly, they found the redemptive vision 
of Christianity, and biblical history in particular, especially attractive. 
By translating these European cultural traditions into their own schema 
they acquired a form of subjectivity that was especially potent. This, 
among other historical factors, facilitated a new and broader concep- 
tion of themselves as a race, an indigenous people who continued to 
have strong local or aboriginal affiliations but who were also beginning 
to forge a sense of themselves as Aboriginal in a national sense. 

As a consequence of being such a small and marginalised minority, 
Aborigines depended to large degree on sympathetic allies in their 
struggle for rights. Most of these people were Christians, some were 
socialists. The most valuable were those who could ‘think black’ to 
some degree. But during this period Aboriginal people and their allies 
had less and less success in their fight for racial justice. The rise of 
rampant historicism and racism rendered white Australians indifferent 
to their plight. Nearly all failed to recognise the Aboriginality of Abor- 
igines in settled Australia and denied them and other indigenes civil and 
indigenous rights. 
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4 
The public conscience 


On 7 September 1933 one of Melbourne’s newspapers, the Argus, 
published two letters under different titles but on the same subject. The 
first, dated the previous day, was addressed from ‘The University’ and 
written by one of its professors, Frederic Wood Jones, formerly the 
Curator of Anthropology at the South Australian Museum: 


To thinking people it is incredible that, at this stage of the story 
of the white man’s dealings with the aborigine, a responsible Gov- 
ernment should contemplate sending an armed force ‘to teach the 
natives a lesson’. It is also beyond belief that the memory of 
the Government is so short that already the dreadful incidents 
of only five years ago are forgotten. When the Arnhem Bay natives 
are massacred, as massacred they inevitably will be if an armed 
police force from Darwin is entrusted with the mission, it will be 
but little comfort to them to know that the expedition that did 
the beastly work was ‘not warlike in character’ nor ‘punitive in the 
military sense’. For Australia’s good name it matters not a jot 
how politicians may quibble with such words: for, to the world at 
large, our administration of native affairs has long been regarded as 
a blot on the white man’s record. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Federal Government will not sanction this latest infamy and cause 
enlightened people the world over to point the finger of scorn at us. 
There are other ways of dealing with the situation—for instance, 
a properly conducted inquiry by a man who has some sympathy 
with and understanding of native customs and who is familiar 
with the people and their language. It would be a novelty in 
our dealings with the natives—even if it is no novelty in the ideals 
of British justice—to hear what the defendants have to say in 
the matter. 


The second letter, dated two days earlier, was penned by one of the 
newspaper’s most frequent correspondents on Aboriginal matters, Amy 
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Brown, who wrote as the honorary secretary of a local organisation and 
always signed herself A.N. Brown: 


The Victorian Aboriginal Group views with regret the report that the 
Commonwealth Government is being pressed to send a punitive 
expedition to the aboriginal reserve in Arnhem Land. Surely all will 
regret that such an action must result in injustice to the natives and 
in future ill-feeling . .. The suggestion that two missionaries known 
to the natives should be sent to explain matters to them is more 
humane, particularly as in any other way it is almost impossible to 
ascertain who are the real offenders. We hope that public opinion 
will call for justice to our natives rather than revenge for crimes 
which we have brought upon ourselves. 


Ten or so days later Helen Baillie was able to write to the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, Sir John Harris, and 
tell him that the killings of Japanese fishermen and a white policeman 
at Caledon Bay in northeast Arnhem Land or, more especially, ‘the use 
by the press of the word “punitive”’, had ‘really been a blessing in 
disguise’. It had provoked ‘numerous letters in the press by representa- 
tives of churches, political organisations, anthropologists and private 
individuals’, and their pleas had ‘aroused public opinion on behalf of the 
aborigines’ and so ‘brought the Aboriginal Cause well to the front’. The 
publicity, Baillie hoped, would ‘result in constructive work being done’.! 

These three letters typify much of the political campaigning that 
whites conducted on behalf of Aborigines in the 1920s and 1930s, 
which is the subject of this chapter and chapter 5. This protest had two 
major sources of inspiration. One was anthropological, the other human- 
itarian. These often overlapped and they influenced most white 
campaigners. Yet, they were distinct inasmuch as anthropology could 
lead advocates of rights for Aborigines to emphasise ‘racial difference’ 
while humanitarianism tended to draw them towards an emphasis 
on universal human characteristics. In this period white campaigners 
mostly focused on northern Australia, where a colonial frontier con- 
tinued to exist. Some attention was paid to cultural differences, and this, 
it will be contended, allowed attention to be paid to the indigenous 
rights of the aboriginal peoples there. 

Many of the campaigners for the Aboriginal cause, it has already 
been noted, were ‘outsiders, eccentrics, [and] obsessive personalities’. 
This raises important questions about the political work whites under- 
took. What compelled them? How did this affect the nature of their 
campaigning and its outcomes? Had racism become so embedded 
in Australian culture that only outsiders and eccentrics were able or 
prepared to challenge its dominance, or did the hegemony of racism so 
madden campaigners that they became outsiders and eccentrics?? 
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The so-called Aboriginal problem was seen very differently outside of 
Australia. During the 1920s and 1930s international organisations such 
as the League of Nations laid down principles for the treatment of 
indigenous peoples, and overseas bodies such as the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society advocated reforms to protect their rights. 
Australian campaigners were not only influenced by these forums, which 
provided them with another way of seeing; they also used them to place 
pressure on Australian governments, especially the Commonwealth. 

Many, probably most, of the white campaigners for rights for Abor- 
igines in the interwar period were women. Middle class and Christian, 
they were passionately devoted to the ideal that people had a particular 
role to play in public life as the defenders of the poor, the vulnerable and 
the downtrodden, especially women. Some of these campaigners were 
well-off and they built up considerable international contacts as they 
travelled between Australia and ‘the old country’.* 


‘On behalf of the Australian Aborigines’ 


What Amy Brown called ‘the public conscience concerning the con- 
dition of the Australian aborigine’ had been stirred recently by similar 
events on the remote North Australian frontier—killings at Forrest River 
in Western Australia in 1926 and a massacre at Coniston in the 
Northern Territory in 1928, which Frederic Wood Jones had referred to 
in his letter. These events had rekindled humanitarian concern to a 
degree that had not been evident in Australia since the 1830s and 1840s 
and attracted greater coverage of Aboriginal affairs by the national press. 
Brown’s organisation was typical of several small humanitarian bodies 
formed at this time, and an examination of it tells us much about the 
nature of pro-Aboriginal organisations in the interwar years.* 

Like other white organisations, including the pre-eminent Association 
for the Protection of Native Races, the Victorian Aboriginal Group owed. 
its beginnings to a nexus between anthropology and humanitarianism. In 
late 1929, a public meeting was called by several organisations to discuss 
the findings of a recently released report by the Queensland Chief 
Protector, J.W. Bleakley, which had been commissioned by the Com- 
monwealth government following protests over the Forrest River and 
Coniston killings in 1926 and 1928. Shortly afterwards, an ‘Aboriginal 
Study Group’ was established in Melbourne ‘to acquire accurate infor- 
mation as far as possible, about the present state, future prospects, and 
possible improvements of the lot of the Aboriginals’. 

This group was led by Robert H. Croll and Alfred S. Kenyon, 
amateur anthropologists who had established themselves as local 
authorities on Aboriginal matters. As Tom Griffiths has demonstrated, 
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these two men were part of a group of historians, nature writers and 
antiquarians who had a passionate interest in the sites and objects of the 
local past and were seeking to forge a sense of place for a new, settler 
culture. In this history-making they were inevitably confronted by those 
who preceded them and so were drawn to a consideration of the 
aborigine’s culture. Their approach was informed by the new scientific 
understandings of cultural and biological evolution forged by the 
Darwinian revolution. In particular, Croll and Kenyon were influenced 
by the evolutionary anthropologist Walter Baldwin Spencer, Professor of 
Biology at the University of Melbourne, who was a powerful scientific 
and cultural figure in Melbourne society and the most eminent Aus- 
tralian anthropologist of his day. They were among Spencer’s disciples 
and took care to develop an intellectual genealogy that linked them 
to him. 

Anthropology, it must be emphasised, was a scientific discipline 
founded on a historically informed premise that aborigines were 
radically different from Europeans. In the eyes of those such as Baldwin 
Spencer, Australian aboriginal culture was a relic of the antiquity of 
the human race. Indeed, Australia’s aborigines were considered the 
most primitive example of early humankind, and so were considered a 
rich source for anthropological observation and study. Most settlers also 
held that their extinction was inevitable. This fate was, as Russell 
McGregor has pointed out, ‘a corollary of their primitivity’. A people so 
undeveloped or immature—a child race—could not possibly survive in 
competition with the progressive and modern Europeans.° 

The study group, under Croll and Kenyon’s guidance, read anthro- 
pological work and studied the culture of remote, ‘tribal’ Aborigines, but 
not that of local Aboriginal people whose Aboriginality they believed 
was already extinct. Its members imbibed an understanding of Abor- 
igines as a ‘primitive’ or ‘stone age’ people who could only survive if 
they were protected first of all and then encouraged to rise in the scale 
of civilisation. The work of the group culminated in a public meeting in 
October 1930, where it became apparent that the interest of some of its 
members in ‘the problem of the vanishing Australian race’ was more 
humanitarian in nature than intellectual.’ 

By the following year some of the group were considering turning the 
group into a permanent political organisation. This initiative was driven 
by its women members, especially Brown and Val Leeper, rather than by 
Croll and Kenyon, though the two men became founding members of 
the new organisation and continued to provide anthropological advice 
to it. Their concerns are better indicated by the leading role they played 
in forming the Victorian Anthropological Society a few years later. 
Although this body aimed ‘to advocate a national policy for the preser- 
vation of the aboriginal races’ and develop ‘a public opinion in favour of 
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aborigines and other primitive people’, the interests of its key figures 
were more scientific than political. The latter, Griffiths points out, 
included a conservative longing ‘to define a white indigenous culture’. 
This meant they more often denied or displaced Aboriginality rather 
than accommodated it, as evidenced by Croll adopting Barak as a pen 
name and Kenyon writing under the pseudonym of Kulin. 

By contrast, it became apparent that the former study group was 
animated not so much by its scientific beginnings as by religious senti- 
ments. The group had originally been formed by an organisation 
founded by a clergyman, and most of its members were middle-class, 
single, middle-aged and ardent Christian women, either Anglican or 
Presbyterian. These women devoted their lives to others whose needs, 
they believed, were greater than theirs, and they were closely involved in 
other organisations that did ‘good work’. For example, Brown, who was 
probably born in the 1880s, was the secretary of the Christian Co- 
operative Fellowship Union, and Leeper, born in 1900, worked for 
organisations such as the Young Women’s Christian Association and the 
Australian Student Christian Movement. As such, an anthropological 
emphasis on cultural difference always tended to be outweighed by a 
humanitarian stress on a common humanity. 

Most of the work of the Victorian Aboriginal Group, as it eventually 
came to be called, was informed by the same principles that informed. 
the protest of other contemporary humanitarian organisations as well as 
that of humanitarians in the nineteenth century. Brown and her fellow 
Group members were highly paternalistic and maternalistic. They saw 
themselves as members of a superior race who were trustees of a 
primitive, native people. They also believed settler Australians had 
a responsibility to Aborigines—what they often called a ‘national duty’. 
In part this rested on a recognition that they or their forebears had 
dispossessed the indigenous people of the country. The Group’s leaders 
referred to Aborigines as the ‘original inhabitants’, ‘the original owners 
of the land’ and ‘the real owners’, and to their ‘dispossession’ by ‘the 
invaders of their territory’ in a ‘bloody war of extinction’. In turn, they 
argued that settler Australians ‘owe these people for the whole of 
the continent’, ‘a debt’ that needed repayment and which they regarded 
as ‘rent for the land we have and use’.§ 

The Group, like other such organisations, placed its work within a 
heroic and noble historical tradition of humanitarian endeavour. For 
example, they invoked the campaign of evangelical churchmen and 
women against slavery led by William Wilberforce, celebrating the 
centenary of slavery’s abolition in the British Empire in 1933. Some of 
the Group also had a personal connection to Melbourne campaigners 
of the 1870s and 1880s through friendship with the elderly Anne Bon 
who had championed the cause of the Kulin at Coranderrk. 
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Need our Native Race Vanish ? 


The British Parliament voted £20,000,000, for the emancipation 
of slaves in 1883, cannot we, in 1933 commemorate that forward 
step by voting adequate food, land and education for those whose 
country we now occupy? 


You are invited to attend a PUBLIC MEETING and Conference 
called by all Societies interested in the welfare of the Aborigines, 


ON 


Thursday, September 21st 


1933, IN THE 


Emily McPherson Hall 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Russell St., C. 1 
TO CONSIDER 


The 


Australian Aboriginal as a Human Being 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Hon. W. H. EDGAR, M.L.C. 


Exhibition of Aboriginal Implements, Weapons, etc., organised by 
the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria. 


Sale of Aboriginal Work Book Stall 


EVENING SESSION, 8 p.m. 


Chairman : Sir DAVID ORME MASSON 


Speakers Afternoon aad Evening : Professor Paton, D.C.L., Mr. Wm. Lingford, Mr. E. E. Prescott, 
Mr. R. H. Croll and others. 


All Proceeds after payment Sh expenses for Aboriginal Welfare 
or 


Organisers: Mr. R. H. CROLL, Vice-President Victorian Aboriginal Group 
Rev. G. M. BAIRD, Hon. Sec. United Missionary Council 
A. N. BROWN, Hon. Sec. Victorian Aboriginal Group 
1 2960 


Tel. 


This flyer for a public meeting in Melbourne in 1933 illustrates the two principal 
sources for so much white political discourse regarding Aborigines in the 1920s 
and 1930s—the anthropological and the humanitarian—and the tension 
between the emphasis on cultural difference on the one hand and a common 


humanity on the other. (COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF AUSTRALIA) 
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The Group’s humanitarian beliefs were buttressed by a conviction 
that the ‘national honour’ was at stake as a result of Australia’s treat- 
ment of its indigenous peoples. Australia’s reputation was suffering and 
the country was ‘the scorn of every civilised nation’, they held. As such, 
humanitarians had to work to clear ‘Australia’s good name’ from ‘the 
reproach of refusing to consider the rights of our native race’.? 

Like other humanitarian organisations at this time, the Group saw 
Australia’s responsibilities to Aborigines in terms of principles that were 
articulated by international bodies in the interwar years, especially 
the League of Nations. The League took a strong stand on the rights of 
minority groups, including those of indigenous peoples. In this regard, 
the Group’s members were encouraged by campaigners like Mary 
Bennett and organisations such as the Anti-Slavery Society. In particu- 
lar, the Group claimed Australia had the same obligations at home as it 
had as a trustee power for the League of Nations mandate territory of 
New Guinea. Brown told a senior politician on one occasion: 


[W]e would like to draw attention to the fact that the Federal 
Government has signed Clause 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, by which it undertakes as a nation to see that its native 
peoples are given just treatment. On that account we are as morally 
bound to consider the welfare of our own aborigines as we are that 
of the natives of the Mandated Territory. 


In a similar fashion the Group drew attention to policies that were 
allegedly pursued in other British dominions such as Canada, as well as 
in the United States, which it thought should be adopted in Australia.'° 

The Victorian Aboriginal Group primarily concentrated on remote 
aboriginal groups rather than ‘detribalised’ peoples in settled areas. For 
much of the 1930s its representations to government—and they were 
mostly to the Commonwealth—concerned the plight of aborigines on 
the Northern and Central Australian frontiers (who probably numbered 
about 60 000 and so represented two-thirds of Australia’s indigenous 
population). These people, they protested, were being ravaged by 
ongoing violence, displacement from homelands, exploitation of their 
labour, sexual abuse by frontiersmen and introduced diseases. 

The Group repeatedly called for the ‘proper protection’ of aboriginal 
peoples. Its favoured means of securing this was reserves. The Group 
drew attention to the loss of traditional food sources caused by pas- 
toralism, the labour Aborigines were forced to do on pastoral properties 
in order to survive, and the constant inroads being made into existing 
reserves by pastoralists and miners. As a result, it called upon the 
Commonwealth to maintain ‘the principle of inviolable reserves and 
of aboriginal ownership’, which included mineral and other resources. 
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In 1933, for example, Brown insisted that aborigines ‘should have prior 
claim to their own land where still possible’ instead of reserves being 
‘whittled away at the demand of the white man’. Writing to Prime 
Minister Joseph Lyons and the Minister for the Interior J.A. Perkins in 
the same year, Brown stressed ‘the advisability of reserving sufficient 
land in their own tribal areas for the aboriginals remaining in Central and 
North Australia, before development schemes are begun’.'! 

Brown’s call for inviolable reserves differed, however, from that of 
some other advocates. For example, Frederic Wood Jones, along with 
other physical anthropologists associated with the Board for Anthropo- 
logical Research at the University of Adelaide, called for “complete and 
rigorous segregation’. Like spokespersons for the Group and other 
humanitarian organisations, Wood Jones assumed Aborigines could not 
readily survive contact with Europeans. However, he believed that all 
approaches to the problem of culture contact, including missionary ones, 
had proven to be ‘complete failures from the point of view of preserving 
the race’. The only way ‘the racial survival’ of Aborigines could be guar- 
anteed, he insisted, was by establishing ‘properly organised and properly 
administered reserves’. By this he meant reserves where no settlers would 
be allowed to enter and where the aborigines could live autonomously 
and maintain their own culture. There were, he argued, ‘no real reserves 
in Australia’ but merely ‘fictions, posing as reserves’. The ‘experiment’ 
of ‘well-organised reserves’ had been tried overseas and been ‘highly 
successful’, Wood Jones claimed. He pointed to North American 
reservations such as the Navajo where he had observed first-hand 
‘a flourishing, independent, and pure-blooded race’. The Group, by 
contrast, saw reserves such as Arnhem Land as places where aboriginal 
communities would be protected but also uplifted by missionaries who 
could assist them to ‘evolve’ towards European civilisation, a process 
they saw as both inevitable and desirable. !? 

The Group was also very troubled by the maladministration of 
justice in cases of conflict on the North Australian frontier. This problem 
was highlighted by a series of legal cases in Northern and Central 
Australia in 1933 and 1934, particularly the trial for the Caledon Bay 
killings, though from its beginnings the study group had been concerned 
with ‘the difference ... between black and white man with regard to 
criminal proceedings and the law generally’. It contended that the 
forms of Anglo-Australian law were unsuitable for adjudicating between 
tribal aborigines and settlers as well as inter-aboriginal disputes, and so 
urged that special courts be created in which advocates and judges 
would be ‘conversant with native laws and customs’ and assisted 
by anthropologists. "3 

One of the principal demands of the Group was a greater role for the 
federal government since it believed that Aborigines were a national 
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responsibility. It repeatedly called on the Commonwealth to take a lead 
in formulating and co-ordinating a unified policy and to establish a 
special Department of Native Affairs to facilitate this. It seemed less 
sure whether this should involve federal control though sometimes the 
Group also suggested this. 

The Group also called for the employment of anthropological 
expertise. Since the early 1920s academic anthropologists in Australia 
had been arguing that their discipline was ideally suited to assist govern- 
ment in the task of governing native peoples, but they had mostly done 
so in reference to Australia’s Pacific territories. Wood Jones, however, 
expressed the hope that those trained in the programme for New Guinea 
patrol officers would also administer reserves in Australia, and this call 
was taken up by other anthropologists. The Group followed suit by 
pleading for policy to be based on the advice of ‘those trained in the 
psychology of the primitive mind’ and suggesting anthropological 
training for protectors and missionaries. The Group’s ideal was the 
appointment of someone as a special commissioner or director of Native 
Affairs who was ‘both an anthropologist and a humanitarian’. (At one 
stage they suggested Wood Jones for this position but they must have 
realised sooner or later that he was inappropriate given his anti- 
missionary stance.) Likewise, the Group recommended that annual 
conferences of chief protectors, missionaries and anthropologists be 
held to create more enlightened policies. At the same time, the Group 
attacked the employment of policemen as protectors on the grounds 
that many of their duties were incompatible with those of a protector. 
In particular, it urged the employment of women in this role, principally 
in order to check the sexual abuse of Aboriginal women.'* 

The Victorian Aboriginal Group’s political aim was to help shape 
public opinion on the plight of Aborigines by means of ‘the study of 
conditions . . . from all points of view [and] the passing on of informa- 
tion gained’. To the latter end, it held public meetings, organised public 
lectures by prominent anthropologists and missionaries, sold pamphlets, 
published annual reports, gave information to other organisations, wrote 
letters to the editors of newspapers, corresponded with missionaries and 
missionary organisations, and ran a depot for Aboriginal art and craft. 
The Group also tried to pressure government by appealing to the prime 
minister and other relevant ministers and calling on other organisations 
to support its stands. 

The tone of this petitioning was always polite and respectful. On one 
occasion Brown told the Minister for the Interior: “We have no wish to 
add to the difficulty of the Government’s task by public opinion, but it 
seems right that you should know what is being said’. Following 
meetings with William Cooper and his nascent organisation in 1933, 
the Group conceded that it was ‘important that the group should know 
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all interested in the betterment’ of Aborigines but the main advantage 
of such contact, it believed, lay in the opportunity to persuade Cooper 
to ‘modify’ his approach so this consisted ‘more [of] constructive 
alterations and suggestions than in rebellion against those in charge’.'® 

The Group worked more co-operatively with other humanitarians. 
Its spokeswomen corresponded with the likes of Constance Ternent 
Cooke, a leading figure in the Women’s Non-Party Association of South 
Australia and the Aborigines’ Protection League in Adelaide and an 
associate of the Anti-Slavery Society and the British Commonwealth 
League, J.C. Genders, the president of the Aborigines’ Protection 
League, and, most importantly, Mary Bennett, who was also closely 
connected with the Anti-Slavery Society. Links to other organisations 
were significant, too. This was especially evident at the time the study 
group finally formed itself as the Victorian Aboriginal Group in April 
1933 so that there would be, in its words, ‘a citizen body in each State 
...to uphold the cause of the Aborigines’. During 1932 and 1933 
the Anti-Slavery Society was pressing to establish organisations in all 
the major capital cities in Australia and for these to be affiliated to it, 
while William Morley, the secretary of the Association for the Protection 
of Native Races, was also trying to get organisations founded in other 
capital cities and to establish a loose arrangement that would enable 
them to co-operate but still form ‘their own plans and work along their 
own lines’.! 

The Group worked happily with other Australian organisations—the 
Aborigines’ Protection League, the Australian Aborigines Ameliorative 
Association in Perth, and, most of all, the Association for the Protection 
of Native Races, whose lead it usually followed, and the National 
Missionary Council, to which it was affiliated. By contrast, its relation- 
ship with the London-based Anti-Slavery Society was strained. On the 
one hand, Brown and her members claimed ‘support from England’ 
was most valuable in their work and circulated Anti-Slavery Society 
material, such as its 1932 plea to churches ‘on Behalf of the Australian 
Aborigines’. On the other, they feared the Society’s outspoken criticisms 
of Australian governments and so fretted that any affiliation with the 
Society could harm the Group’s ‘position with Governments’. This 
ambivalence was typical of many humanitarian campaigners and organ- 
isations during this period and reveals a tension between their loyalty to 
Australia and their sympathies for Aborigines.'® 

In Melbourne the Group worked alongside the anthropologists 
Croll and Kenyon but generally it looked to missionary and women’s 
organisations, especially the latter, for support. Amy Brown’s manner of 
signing her letters A.N. Brown suggests that she, like other women 
activists, often found that her gender was a handicap. Affiliates to 
the Group included the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
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Victorian Women Citizens’ Movement, whose representatives sat on 
the Group’s executive committee. The Group’s public meetings and 
lobbying often won the support of other women’s groups, such as the 
National Council of Women, the Australian Women’s National League 
and Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, all of whom 
showed considerable interest in Aboriginal affairs at this time. 

By contrast, the Group, its name notwithstanding, largely eschewed. 
any relationship with Aboriginal people themselves. As Patricia 
Matthews has emphasised, it seldom attempted to make contact with or 
consult Aborigines. The Group worked ‘for [them] rather than through 
or with them’. Its members believed they had the right to represent 
Aborigines because they saw Aborigines as a weak and backward race 
that needed their help and oversight. When Aborigines organised them- 
selves politically the Group cast doubt on their autonomy and so the 
authenticity of their protest. Arthur Burdeu was ‘President, Secretary & 
Committee [of the Australian Aborigines’ League] as far as I can make 
out’, Brown once commented to Morley. The Group was also often 
critical of the work of Aboriginal organisations like the League. In 1936 
it opposed the League’s push for parliamentary representation while 
there was ‘no qualified administrator of native affairs’, and in 1938 it 
welcomed the ‘awakening of racial consciousness’ that the Day of 
Mourning represented but deplored the political strategy and philo- 
sophy it entailed. ‘[L]et the dead bury its dead’, its president Mrs A.R.B. 
MacKenzie wrote to the Age, ‘be done with adverse criticism of 
the past’.!? 

Other humanitarian campaigners might also have had reservations 
regarding the nature of the Day of Mourning but at least those like 
Morley recognised the symbolic importance of the sesquicentenary 
and the need for some acknowledgment by the Commonwealth of 
its responsibility to Aborigines. For her part Helen Baillie not only 
endorsed the Day of Mourning; she drove Cooper and other members 
of his organisation all the way to Sydney so they could participate. 


‘The call of the Aboriginal’ 


Helen Baillie, as we have already noted, was closely associated with the 
Victorian Aboriginal Group. She shared many of its assumptions, largely 
advocated the same policies and campaigned in a similar fashion—and 
for the same, negligible outcomes. Yet, she differed in important respects 
and typifies other aspects of the campaign for Aboriginal rights in the 
1920s and 1930s. 

In many ways Baillie had much in common with the small group of 
women advocates for Aboriginal rights whom Fiona Paisley in particular 
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has described. She was single, middle-aged, financially independent, had 
few family obligations, and travelled between Australia and England for 
pleasure and politics. She was also passionately committed to helping 
others, even though this drive could place her own health at risk. 

The English-born Baillie returned to Australia in 1931 after living in 
England for many years where, inspired by the philanthropist Octavia 
Hill, she had worked among London’s poor as a nurse. A keen Christian, 
she was, on her own admission, looking for ‘new work’, and the ship’s 
library on the voyage to Australia provided her with an answer. Reading 
Mary Bennett’s account of her pastoral pioneering father and his relations 
with Aborigines, Christison of Lammermoor (1927), led her to answer ‘the 
call of the Aboriginal’—in other words, ‘to throw in [her] lot with those 
already working for [their] welfare’. More particularly, Bennett’s recently 
published The Aboriginal as a Human Being—which Baillie called a ‘stirring 
book’ and ‘a weapon to pierce through indifference and to arouse 
righteous indignation in all right-minded people’-—led her to decide there 
was ‘a special bit of work’ she could undertake, ‘the education of 
Australians in a right understanding of these natives, so that Australia as 
a whole may have an enlightened policy for her Aboriginals’.?° 

Arriving in Melbourne in 1932, Baillie soon established an organis- 
ation, the Aboriginal Fellowship Group, and began what became a long 
and close collaboration with Brown and the Victorian Aboriginal Group, 
their differences in approach and political allegiance notwithstanding. 
Soon afterwards, Baillie travelled to Queensland to observe first-hand 
the work of missions and government settlements. She also went to the 
fledging national capital, Canberra, to consult J.A. Perkins and lobby 
other MPs, and to Sydney, where she met with senior churchmen as well 
as Morley, whose organisation she joined. On her return to Melbourne, 
Baillie wrote a lengthy essay in which she outlined the policies of both 
her organisation and the Victorian Aboriginal Group. She drew heavily 
upon Bennett’s approach, endorsed the Association for the Protection of 
Native Races’ policies and wrote approvingly of missionary work. 

In 1933, following Brown’s lead presumably, Baillie attended lectures 
on anthropology and aborigines conducted by Croll and others, but she 
also read writings by A.P. Elkin, a clergyman and anthropologist who 
was soon to become president of the Association for the Protection 
of Native Races and Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Sydney. A series of articles Elkin had written on ‘A Policy for the Aborig- 
ines’ and, more especially, a pamphlet, Understanding the Australian 
Aborigines, struck a chord with Baillie. She began what turned out to be 
a long-lasting correspondence with him, in the course of which she 
regularly solicited his views and asked his advice and he willingly 
obliged. Baillie had already begun corresponding with Bennett and 
Cooke, and soon made contact with Travers Buxton, the secretary of the 
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Anti-Slavery Society (which she joined), but she particularly associated 
herself with Elkin. 

Baillie might be regarded as Elkin’s greatest champion among the 
ranks of the humanitarians at this time. In her pleas to government, she 
repeatedly drew on his work, particularly Understanding the Australian 
Aborigines, describing it as ‘a splendid text book... in dealing with 
Canberra!’. She often quoted his opinions and frequently invoked his 
name as a source of authority; ‘your name carries so much weight’, she 
told Elkin on at least one occasion. In humanitarian circles, Baillie urged 
others to read and study Elkin’s works. In particular, she put the distinc- 
tive demand Elkin made for ‘a positive policy’ to good use. She called 
again and again for “a constructive policy’ and strongly endorsed the 
task he prescribed for missionary workers, that of understanding Abor- 
iginal culture sympathetically.”! 

In 1933 Baillie once again travelled widely in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of Aborigines. Following in the footsteps of Cooke and other 
women campaigners, Baillie and five other women took advantage of the 
new opportunities for trans-continental travel. They used the Pioneer 
Tourist Service to travel in South Australia and the Northern Territory, 
where they got ‘a good rough knowledge of the conditions in the “out 
back”’, as well as Queensland and New South Wales, before Baillie went 
to Canberra again to have a further meeting with Perkins. Two years 
later Baillie broadened her contacts and sources of information when 
she met Anti-Slavery Society members in London and spoke ‘for 
the Aboriginal cause’ at a British Commonwealth League conference. 
On her return to Australia, she stopped over in Perth and visited Moore 
River settlement, the largest supervised government reserve in Western 
Australia, and Mt Margaret Mission, where Bennett now worked.?? 

For the most part Baillie held principles and advocated policies 
closely resembling those of the Victorian Aboriginal Group and other 
humanitarian organisations of this era. She, too, cast Aborigines as ‘the 
original inhabitants of our land’, argued that settler Australians had a 
duty to them and emphasised the ‘almost uniformly bad . . . history of 
the Australian treatment of the natives’, which would ‘forever remain 
a blot on the history of Australia’. Similarly, Baillie expressed concern 
about Australia’s reputation ‘in the eyes of the world’, argued that 
Australia was ‘morally as responsible for the natives of her own land’ as 
she was ‘under the mandate ... to the League of Nations’, and called 
upon government to consider policies adopted by enlightened colonial 
administrators in Africa. In terms of policies, she and her organisation 
advocated federal control of Aboriginal affairs or at least federal co- 
ordination of policy; the retention of and increase in the number of 
reserves, which were to be inviolable; the removal of police as protectors, 
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the appointment of women, and the training of protectors in anthro- 
pology; special courts of law to achieve justice for tribal Aborigines; and 
more government support for missions.”? 

Unlike some other women campaigners, Baillie’s political connec- 
tions lay less with women’s organisations and more with trade unions 
and left-wing political organisations. She once described herself as a 
Christian Communist. (This association led her to volunteer as a nurse 
for the Republican forces during the Spanish Civil War and work for the 
Spanish Relief Committee in Melbourne as its secretary on her return.) 
Similarly, she closely aligned herself with the outspoken stances of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and fully supported the role it played. 

Baillie had a strong association with Aboriginal people and sup- 
ported their political activism. In this regard she was quite exceptional, 
and it meant that she was regarded as eccentric by fellow humanitarians 
and treated accordingly. For example, after meeting Bill Ferguson in 
Melbourne during Victoria’s sesquicentennial celebrations in 1934 she 
offered to help him assist Aborigines and later became a strong 
supporter of his Aborigines Progressive Association. By contrast, Morley, 
one of the most important humanitarian campaigners of this period, 
distanced himself from this Aboriginal leader, never met him, and 
regarded his organisation’s agitation as a force that could cause harm to 
the cause. Baillie also corresponded with Norman Harris, a spokesman 
for the Western Australian Native Union. 

Baillie’s closest Aboriginal contacts, though, were with the small 
community in Melbourne and the Australian Aborigines’ League. As 
noted in chapter 3, Baillie met William Cooper in 1933 and provided 
him with information and advice and put him into contact with sympa- 
thetic white figures. For a time Cooper and his associates attended 
meetings of her organisation. Baillie’s involvement lessened when 
Arthur Burdeu assumed the role of Cooper’s adviser but she continued 
to be a strong supporter of the League. For instance, she often spoke 
alongside its leaders on the Yarra Bank in Melbourne and supported the 
Cumeroogunga walk-off. 

In this activity Baillie was undoubtedly paternalistic but, unlike 
other humanitarians such as Morley who just assumed they had the 
right to represent Aborigines, she was aware of the vexed relationship 
between white and Aboriginal campaigners. She understood the factors 
that limited Aboriginal political activity; “because of their lack of 
education and political influence, [they] have not the power or ability 
to speak for themselves’, she once observed. In her campaigning Baillie 
often sought to include Aboriginal political utterances in her pleas on 
their behalf. On occasion she seems to have considered it important to 
note their support for her political demands, and she regularly praised 
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their leaders. In short, Baillie believed whites could ‘help best by 
assisting the Aboriginal people to press for their rights’.** 

Baillie, like Burdeu, could reasonably claim to know something of 
the needs and aspirations of Aboriginal people, at least in Melbourne, 
because her work was philanthropic as well as political. She laboured 
among the Aboriginal community in Fitzroy as an unpaid social welfare 
worker, trying to meet Aborigines’ needs by organising clothes and food, 
getting help from the state relief funds, making applications for pensions 
on their behalf and providing accommodation for them in her 
apartment in South Yarra. As a result, she asserted, ‘[I know] how much 
they look to me to protect their interests’.” 

Baillie was more concerned than Brown and many other humani- 
tarian campaigners with the particular plight of Aboriginal women. Like 
feminist advocates, she argued that the protection of Aboriginal women 
should have an important place in all Aboriginal policy and that white 
women had a significant role to play as their protectors. Her journey to 
Northern and Central Australia might have sharpened her perception of 
the plight of Aboriginal women. It was partly undertaken to persuade 
the Commonwealth government that women could do the work that 
would be required of them as protectors. In Melbourne she took up 
matters of special concern to Aboriginal women, such as payment of 
child endowment, and claimed to speak ‘on behalf of the Aboriginal 
women themselves’ in doing so. But Baillie’s relationships with Abor- 
iginal women also had another political dimension. She encouraged 
them to speak and helped their voices to be heard. This was most 
evident in her relationship with Anna Morgan.”° 

In the early 1930s Anna and her husband Caleb were living at 
Coldstream near Coranderrk. They had only a tent as a dwelling and 
their main source of income was the ‘sustenance’ they received on an 
irregular basis from the State Relief Committee, their claims for old-age 
pensions having been denied because they were classified as ‘Aboriginal’. 
Morgan won attention in 1934-35, in the last year or so of her life, 
when a Melbourne ABC radio station broadcast some of her ‘Aboriginal 
folk tales’, and the Australian Labor Party newspaper, Labor Call, 
published one of her articles, “Under the Black Flag’, which was 
reprinted in a slightly abbreviated form in the magazine Working Woman, 
an organ of the Communist Party of Australia in Sydney. Anna White 
(later Vroland), a humanitarian connected with the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, and perhaps Baillie as well, had 
responded to Morgan’s request for help to ‘find a market’ for her work.” 

Morgan’s writings can be regarded as Dreaming myths that tell of 
‘the beginning of the world’ and ‘the days when all the people in 
Australia were black’. Heather Goodall has characterised these as 
folklore and suggested that they were welcomed because there was a 
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romantic, primitivist interest in Aboriginality. This is probably so, but 
for Morgan, who used her Aboriginal name Ghingobin in broadcasting 
and publishing them, these were ‘stories . . . handed down, from gener- 
ation to generation [which] we never let our children forget’, and they 
were closely related to her political endeavour of telling whites ‘what our 
needs really are’.?8 

In speaking on behalf of those she called ‘my people’, Morgan’s 
concerns were similar to Cooper’s. However, encouraged by Baillie, 
White and other women, Morgan also saw herself as speaking ‘on behalf 
of our native women’. She did so most prominently in January 1935 as 
a member of the Australian Aborigines’ League’s delegation to the 
Commonwealth government and at a meeting organised by the Inter- 
national Women’s Day Committee.”? 

On Morgan’s death, little more than six months later, Baillie wrote 
an obituary for the magazine Woman Today. She described Morgan as 
‘an aboriginal woman of outstanding ability who devoted herself to the 
cause of her people’ and represented her life story as ‘a challenge to 
white Australians to take up the case of their dark sisters’. Above all else, 
though, she called for ‘a constructive policy’ in Aboriginal affairs as 
‘a living memorial’ to Morgan.°° 


‘Public opinion is now international’ 


In the same year, Edith Jones told a conference in London that the 
‘creation of public opinion in favour of the person of the black woman 
[was] surely the primary duty of the women of Australia’. Jones was one 
of the most prominent Australian feminists in the interwar period. 
English-born and raised, she trained and worked as a teacher and 
lecturer before marrying and accompanying her husband, John, to 
Thursday Island in 1904, where he had been appointed as a missionary. 
After serving there for six years they returned to England but two years 
later John was appointed chairman of the Australian Board of Missions, 
the Anglican Church’s missionary body based in Sydney.?! 

Over the following ten years Jones threw herself into public life, 
where she believed professional women should play a greater role. She 
assumed positions with the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the National Council of Women, and established a women’s auxiliary 
of the Australian Board of Missions. She also travelled through much 
of Australia on mission work, in the course of which she acquired 
considerable knowledge of Aboriginal people. In the early 1920s the 
Jones moved to Melbourne, where John became a vicar of a church and 
Edith was once more in the forefront of the feminist movement. She 
became the president of the Victorian Women Citizens’ Movement 
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and a spokeswoman for the Australian Federation of Women Voters, 
gave evidence to a royal commission on the Australian constitution 
and stood as a non-party candidate for a seat in the Commonwealth 
parliament (but eventually had to withdraw in deference to her 
husband’s parishioners). In 1929 she and her husband returned home. 

Back in England, Jones set about renewing her contacts with inter- 
national organisations, first of all with the British Commonwealth 
League, a feminist organisation that had been established in the mid 
1920s as a sub-group of the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance 
and had quickly taken considerable interest in the condition of 
‘backward races’ throughout the Commonwealth. She had attended 
its conferences in 1925 and 1928 and now joined its executive. Like 
the Australian women involved in this body, Jones had a strong 
understanding of the pressure that overseas opinion could exert on 
governments in Australia. ‘Our task . . . if we are to help the Aborigine’, 
she told the League’s conference in 1932, ‘is to take advantage of the 
fact that public opinion is now international, with regard to human 
relations’. On this occasion, as on many others, Jones emphasised that 
Australia was a member of the League of Nations and a signatory to its 
covenant. This included a clause that bound it ‘to give just treatment to 
native inhabitants in territories under her control’, not just those of the 
mandated New Guinea but also Australia’s aborigines. More especially, 
Jones hoped ‘what was said and heard in England’ would provoke 
Australians to do more ‘to make possible for Aborigines a decent life of 
their own’. Like Bennett, Jones recognised that the Anti-Slavery Society 
had considerable prestige and authority and that Australian public 
opinion was often very concerned by criticisms of Aboriginal affairs 
made in England.” 

On her return to England, Jones renewed her association with the 
Anti-Slavery Society and soon persuaded it to establish a special sub- 
committee to deal exclusively with Aboriginal questions in Australia. 
She became one of the most active members of this committee and was 
instrumental in urging the likes of Amy Brown to form organisations in 
each of the Australian states and work closely with the Anti-Slavery 
Society and co-operate with missionary and feminist bodies. Through 
such forums, Jones, Bennett and other women campaigners often 
succeeded, as Alison Holland, Marilyn Lake and Fiona Paisley have 
noted, in drawing the attention of the English press and so Australian 
governments to the urgency of the cause of Aboriginal rights. 

Jones’ approach to Aboriginal affairs had a great deal in common 
with that of Brown, Baillie and other humanitarians. Like them, she 
emphasised the primary importance of missionary work and advocated 
segregated Aboriginal communities under their paternal and maternal 
care and control. In the course of demanding greater protection for 
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Aborigines, she similarly cast them as the former rightful possessors. 
Likewise, she stressed the importance of the federal government playing 
a much greater role, not necessarily through exercising control but 
certainly in co-ordinating policy and working co-operatively with the 
states by means of a federal department of Aboriginal affairs headed by 
a commissioner and supported by an advisory council consisting of 
‘expert men and women’, which Jones thought should include Aborig- 
inal people. Jones, though, had a less parochial approach to reform than 
Brown and many other humanitarians. Like Bennett—who once 
commented that Australians had ‘breathed [such] a vitiated atmosphere 
for nearly 150 years’ they did ‘not understand the enormities . . . [they] 
sanctioned so cheerfully’ —she had a strong sense of the discrepancy 
between Aborigines’ loss of citizenship rights in the Commonwealth of 
Australia and their status as members of the British Commonwealth. 
Thus, she called upon the federal government ‘to accept responsibility 
for defining the national status and legal privileges and responsibilities 
of the Aboriginal as a British subject, and safeguarding them by law’.* 

Jones placed great emphasis on the rights of Aboriginal women. They 
were, she once told a British Commonwealth League conference, 
‘probably the most wronged within the British Empire’. Here, too, she 
brought an internationalist perspective to bear. At a conference called in 
1929 to discuss the Bleakley report, Jones recommended part of the 
agenda be devoted to the subject of Aboriginal women and echoed a 
League of Nations report on the traffic of women and children and its 
convention on slavery in arguing ‘[i]f a woman, whether white or black, 
has not the control of her body she is a slave’. Some ‘black women are 
slaves’, she asserted, ‘[t]heir bodies are not subject to their own discre- 
tion’. ‘It would be a good thing’, she reminded her fellow delegates, ‘if 
we could keep our minds on the principle that what is good for the white 
is good also for the black’. In 1927 Jones had impressed upon the Royal 
Commission on the Australian Constitution: “There are women in 
Australia who think that aboriginal women should receive as much 
protection and care as is expected by white women’ .** 

Like other feminist campaigners, Jones was particularly troubled by 
the sexual exploitation of Aboriginal women. She regarded this as the 
outcome of both the status they traditionally had in Aboriginal culture, 
which she saw as that of ‘serfs’ who were ‘the property of . .. men’, and 
the conditions of the colonial frontier, where they were also ‘slaves’ 
because they had been forced into prostitution with white men. In both 
contexts, she insisted, Aboriginal women ‘were no party to their slave- 
status, but were possessed of the same desire as white women of having 
a voice in the disposal of their persons’. To address these problems, 
Jones, along with other reformers, repeatedly advocated support for 
missions to transform sexual relations between Aboriginal men and 
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On many occasions humanitarians like Edith Jones articulated a knowledge of 
Australia’s history that seemed to haunt most Australians and which they tried 
to forget. In 1938 she told a British Commonwealth League conference in 
London: ‘Perhaps no more effective picture of [the Aboriginal] condition can be 
given than that unwittingly supplied by the special postage stamp issued in 1934 
to celebrate the centenary of the State of Victoria. Upon it is depicted a stalwart, 
dark-skinned, naked native leaning on his ten-foot wooden spear, while he gazes 
yearningly across the River Yarra to the homeland of his ancestors now the 
beautiful city of a million white Australians. He may not enter there. He does 
not own one foot of land, apart from reserves, anywhere in the great island 
continent’. (COURTESY NATIONAL PHILATELIC COLLECTION, AUSTRALIA POST) 


women, the recruitment of women protectors and policewomen to 
protect Aboriginal women, and the appointment of women to advisory 
bodies. In this regard, Jones and other humanitarians drew on a 
framework of ideals, popular since the mid nineteenth century, that held 
women were naturally more loving and nurturing than men and so 
better able to act as the carers and advocates of women and children. 
She spoke for many when she told the 1929 conference: ‘I believe that 
help can only be achieved by the direct application of the mind of 
women to this problem’.°° 

Jones and other women campaigners had little difficulty persuading 
advocates like William Morley and organisations such as the Association 
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for the Protection of Native Races to support these demands. This is 
unsurprising since both men and women advocates shared the same 
humanitarian framework, had a common set of fundamental beliefs 
regarding race, and largely worked together to try and bring about 
change. Feminists like Jones undoubtedly had a distinctive emphasis on 
the rights of Aboriginal women, yet matters of gender did not lead her— 
or any other feminist campaigner—to envisage reforms that deported 
substantially from those advocated by other humanitarians.°° 


A new deal’ 


In the course of the 1920s and 1930s a major shift in racial discourse 
occurred which had a profound effect upon the nature of rights for 
Aborigines claimed by both humanitarian and Aboriginal campaigners. 
As already noted, the closing decades of the nineteenth century and the 
early decades of the twentieth were characterised by a growing emphasis 
upon ‘racial difference’ and, more specifically, Aboriginal inferiority. 
Although the humanitarians believed in a common humanity—whites 
and Aborigines were all God’s children—they also emphasised Aboriginal 
difference inasmuch as they subscribed to a belief that Aborigines were 
a primitive race and so were a people needing ‘special and distinct 
treatment and consideration’, especially in the form of protection. At the 
same time, they cast Aborigines as the original peoples of the land. Both 
these perspectives, it can be argued, led them to make demands that 
amounted to legal and political recognition of this difference and so to 
articulate aboriginal or indigenous rights. 

When Amy Brown, Helen Baillie and their fellow humanitarians 
campaigned for ‘the rights of our native race’ what they principally had 
in mind were special rights, in particular the right to inviolable reserves 
and special courts. These demands sprang from an anthropological 
conception of Aborigines as a primitive people and a historical concep- 
tion of them as the aboriginal people. Aboriginal rights were also implied 
by the future these campaigners seemed to contemplate for tribal 
and even detribalised Aborigines, an ongoing state of difference in the 
form of segregated Aboriginal communities. This emphasis was most 
pronounced in the policies of Brown and Baillie’s organisations in 
the early to mid 1930s, a time when they were influenced by anthro- 
pologists like Croll and Kenyon, who championed aboriginal culture, 
and by humanitarians like Bennett and Genders, who championed the 
protection of aborigines by segregating them on reserves.?” 

By the late 1930s another approach to an Aboriginal future and 
rights, which had always been part of these humanitarians’ mindset, had 
come to assume greater importance. Earlier, they had subscribed to 
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anthropological and historical ideals about Aboriginal difference but 
they had also accepted the historical theory of ‘racial evolution’ that 
held that ‘all races [had] to pass through the same stages of develop- 
ment’, progressing from a hunter-gatherer to a pastoral or agricultural 
economy. Likewise, they had endorsed the missionary project of 
‘christianising and civilising’, converting Aborigines to Christianity and 
helping them rise to a higher civilisation.** 

From 1934, Helen Baillie and Amy Brown and their organisations, 
along with other humanitarians, were increasingly influenced by 
A.P. Elkin. His call for a ‘positive policy’ led these campaigners as well 
as the Commonwealth government to shift their emphasis from segre- 
gation and protection—and the aboriginal rights these policies could 
entail—to assimilation and adaptation and development—which came 
to be associated with calls for civil rights. This change was greatly 
influenced by a growing focus on a rapidly increasing number of ‘half- 
castes’, those people who continued to be regarded as a different racial 
category from ‘Aborigines’ and whose Aboriginality was denied by nearly 
all white campaigners. As these campaigners increasingly turned their 
attention to ‘half-castes’ and began to demand for them the rights 
other Australians enjoyed, the racial discourse that had previously 
emphasised Aboriginal difference receded and so calls for aboriginal 
rights were diminished. 
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That I might tell the 
true story of these people 


In January 1947 Bill Onus, President of the Australian Aborigines’ 
League, wrote to the two best known Australian anthropologists of the 
day, one in Sydney, the other in Melbourne, asking for their help. In 
reply, one dictated the following letter to his secretary: 


I am sorry that I could not see you while in Melbourne recently on 
work concerning the Aborigines of Australia. I was a co-opted 
member of the Guided Projectiles Committee and you can rest 
assured that “The Range’ as it is called, for experimental research, 
will interfere very little with the Aboriginal people and every precau- 
tion will be taken to see that no contact will be damaging. I was also 
attending meetings dealing with the development of the Northern 
parts of Australia and the welfare and progress of the Aborigines 
in them. 

Last year I was able to spend several weeks in Arnhem Land, 
in East Kimberley and in Central Australia, as well as in parts of 
Queensland, to freshen up my knowledge of the Aboriginal problems 
in those parts. There is much to be done but a great deal of progress 
has been made during the past twelve years. In the Northern Terri- 
tory especially, you can expect real progress from now on, the war 
having held back the new deal but the machinery was got right in 
the meantime. 

Judging from Dr Thomson’s articles, he was completely unaware 
of what has been happening in the Northern Territory. The two 
articles which you have read of mine have, no doubt, made that clear 
to you. Likewise, matters are not as he pictured them in Northern 
Queensland. It would be terrible, and a hopeless state of affairs if, after 
solid work publicly and privately with Government Departments 
carried out by some of us since 1930, we have made no progress. 

My plan is, that having got things moving in a Territory or State, 
to watch for the next possible step and endeavour, to the best of my 
powers, to get the Administration or Cabinet to take that step. In 
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my opinion, New South Wales has made great advances and the real 
problem lies now with people of Aboriginal descent. The Welfare 
Board, of course, will keep its Settlements going as long as it is 
necessary and will try to improve the community life on them but 
we lay special stress on. . . assist[ing] the Aborigines to make their 
own way in the community as full citizens... 

I wonder whether you have read my ‘Citizenship for the Abor- 
igines’ which, I hope, is still available in the shops . . . That will give 
you an outline of the ideas which I worked out some little time ago; 
they are put more briefly in a pamphlet called ‘Post-war and the 
Aborigines’. You might be able to get copies of this last from the 
National Missionary Council . . . I wonder if you see the ‘Protector’ 
magazine issued by the Association for the [P]rotection of Native 
Races of which I have been president for fourteen years . . . You will 
find very useful material in the recent issues, most of it being 
provided by workers trained by myself . . . 

The other books are, possibly, not the type that you want for 
your work, although, of course, they are full of interest: namely, 
‘The Australian Aborigines, How to Understand Them’... and 
‘Aboriginal Men of High Degree’ . . R 

At the moment, I see little chance of my being in Melbourne on 
the 28th [February] . . . but if I am over on any business at all, I shall 
certainly let you know and come to your meeting. 

With all good wishes.” 


The other anthropologist drafted a reply in his own free-flowing 
hand: 


Thank you very much for your letter of January 7th and for your 
generous remarks about [my] recent articles on the rights of the 
Aborigines. I would be very happy to feel that these have given to 
your League new impetus in its fight. I write now to assure you of 
my goodwill and backing in your efforts to get justice and liberty for 
your people for whom I have a great regard and admiration. Perhaps 
I can make you understand my feelings most easily by saying that 
I wish that I myself were an Aborigine so that I had the right to fight 
with you. 

I appreciate greatly the honour you do me in inviting me to be 
your guest speaker at the general meeting to be held on February 
28th next. I am very sorry that it will not be possible to accept as 
I have been feeling the effect of some years of war service and have 
been ordered a complete break. But I would like very much to go to 
the meeting and assure you of my backing and support. 

May I suggest that, in making your plea for liberty and freedom 
you study the Indian Reorganisation Act of 1934 ...in which the 
United States Congress finally laid down the charter for Indian 
liberty? 
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I want to suggest that you make your first objective and ideal the 
development of a racial pride among your people, that you teach 
them to be proud of their own background and culture and not to 
regard it as at present—as if it were something inferior, something of 
which they should be ashamed. This does not mean that you do not 
claim your fundamental rights to freedom and to all the rights 
enjoyed by your fellow Australian citizens, of absolute political, 
social and religious freedom . . . But it does assert the right of those 
of your people who are still in possession of their own culture and 
way of life, to practi[s]e it without interference and persecution, 
and justifies the claim to their ownership of land. 

I know the people of Cape York Peninsula and Arnhem Land 
well. I have lived with them for years and learned to love and to 
respect them. They applied their own kinship or relationship terms 
to me, because I am proud to say they regarded me as one of them- 
selves, not as a ‘white man’ but just as fellow human being. 

You have a fine heritage, none the less great because few 
white men appear to be capable of understanding it. Your people are 
generous and tolerant and they know what altruism is. 

Mr Brian Fitzpatrick has been in touch with me, in his capacity 
as Honorary Secretary of the Council for Civil Liberties, and I 
believe his organisation is anxious to help to get justice for the 
Aborigines. 

Thanking you for your letter and assuring you of my sympathy 
and help.’ 


The first of these letters was written by A.P. Elkin, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Sydney. He had not achieved the 
pre-eminence he enjoyed at this time through academic brilliance, let 
alone close contact with the subjects of his anthropological study. Nor 
did his influence spring from being especially personable. He tended to 
be overly formal and was often arrogant in his dealings with other 
people; he was the one who had fought for Aborigines since the 1930s, 
he was the one who knew what was best for Aborigines, and he was the 
one whose books should be read. Instead, his authority in Aboriginal 
affairs was the result of his determined campaigning for rights for 
Aborigines, broad knowledge of the policies and practices of the 
governmental and missionary bodies who ‘managed’ Aborigines, and 
dogged commitment to building the networks that might enable him to 
influence the cause of reform, the last of which involved an assiduous 
attention to correspondence with those (like Onus) he could ‘help’. Yet, 
Elkin was unsure of his own position and inclined to attack any one 
whom he felt threatened his kingdom, such as the second of Onus’ 
correspondents, Donald Thomson. 
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‘Entitled to a better fate’ 


Bill Onus had been prompted to seek Donald Thomson’s help by a 
series of feature articles Thomson had written for the Melbourne Herald 
in December 1946, which were reprinted shortly afterwards as a 
pamphlet, ‘Justice’ for Aborigines. Thomson had written consistently for 
the press since the mid 1920s and this was not the first time his writings 
as a trained anthropologist had won him admirers among campaigners 
for rights for Aborigines. 

Born in Melbourne in 1901, Thomson as a child was drawn to 
natural history, particularly collecting plants and observing animals and 
birds. Like many Victorian boys of his generation, he was influenced by 
Donald Macdonald who was widely regarded as Australia’s finest nature 
writer. Macdonald’s moral literature for boys, Tom Griffiths has noted, 
nurtured a romantic, nostalgic vision of the bush as a place of solace for 
city-dwellers. In a youthful essay for his school journal, the Scotch 
Collegian, Thomson echoed Macdonald in writing of those ‘whose heart 
responds to the call of nature—to the soul of the bush’. For Thomson 
this was a source of purification, strength and inspiration ‘amid the 
drudgery of everyday life’.* 

In 1922 Thomson enrolled at the University of Melbourne to study 
botany and zoology but his interests were not really academic. He 
most wanted to join a scientific expedition to a remote frontier. On 
completing his degree he turned down an academic position at the 
University and took up a cadetship as a journalist with the Herald 
(which complemented his interest and skill as a photographer), hoping 
this would pave the way for doing expeditionary work. His interest 
in anthropology had, however, already been awakened, probably by 
Australia’s leading anthropologist, Sir Baldwin Spencer, who had 
recently retired as Professor of Biology at the University, and by the 
anthropologist Frederic Wood Jones, who was soon to accept the chair 
of Anatomy at the University. In 1926, with Wood Jones’ backing, 
Thomson sought funding from the Anthropological Committee of the 
Australian National Research Council so he could do some fieldwork. Its 
chairman, A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, foundation Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Sydney, told Thomson he needed some anthropo- 
logical training first and recommended he enrol in a one-year diploma 
in anthropology that Radcliffe-Brown’s department was offering for the 
first time in 1927. Assisted by Radcliffe-Brown, Thomson undertook 
this course and early the following year he got Research Council funding 
to do research on the remote Northern Australian frontier of Cape York. 

Thomson spent eight months in the field, collecting zoological 
specimens, undertaking anthropological research, and shooting over 200 
photographs, before returning to Melbourne at the beginning of 1929. 
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Soon after, he sought funding from the Research Council for a second 
expedition but angrily resigned the grant when he fell foul of Radcliffe- 
Brown and the executive committee, who had insisted that his treasured 
photographic negatives were the Council’s property.” Thomson decided 
to proceed anyway, trusting he could support himself and his wife, 
Gladys, by journalism. In 1928 several Australian and New Zealand 
newspapers had published a lengthy series of articles he had written and 
illustrated with his photographs and, in the wake of this conflict with 
the Research Council, Thomson wrote another series of articles, more 
anthropological in nature, which were published exclusively by his 
former employer, the Herald. 

On the face of it, there is little indication, in the tens of thousands 
of words that comprise these feature stories, of the role Thomson would 
eventually assume as an advocate for aborigines. He questioned 
the superiority of white ‘civilisation’ and insisted the aborigine was 
not a ‘wild savage’ but ‘a close brother’, and cast aborigines as ‘the 
real Australians whom our fathers, the early settlers, found in possession 
of the country’ and ‘shot down like dogs’ in organised punitive 
expeditions. Similarly, he asserted that anthropological study of ‘the 
blackfellow and his way of life’ had an important role to play in bringing 
about ‘the realisation of our forgotten duty to the aborigines’. In a 
later feature article, ‘A Plea for a Vanishing Race’, Thomson claimed 
aborigines were ‘faced with extinction ... at no distant date’, asserted 
that ‘the eyes of the world [were] focussed on Australia and .. . [were] 
scrutinising minutely the darkest and bloodiest pages in our history’, 
and emphasised white Australians’ responsibility to Aborigines. What 
was needed, he argued, was ‘a complete change of policy’, which 
involved a solution advocated by Wood Jones—‘complete segregation in 
adequate reserves’.° 

These were sentiments common among humanitarians and anthro- 
pologists at this time. Similarly, there was much that was conventional 
in the way Thomson represented aborigines and aboriginal culture. He 
cast interest in aborigines in the evolutionary terms made familiar by 
imperial and colonial anthropology as well as broader racial discourse 
since the 1870s, arguing that Australia’s aboriginal peoples were 
important because, ‘long cut off from the rest of the world’, they were 
an example of early humankind and so revealed ‘our own Stone Age 
ancestry’. Likewise, he contended that anthropologists should ‘gather as 
much information as possible before the sun sets on [the Australian 
race] for ever’. Yet, a closer examination of his representations of Abor- 
iginal culture and a consideration of his accounts of the place he 
assumed on the frontiers of white settlement—particularly among the 
aboriginal peoples with whom he worked—point to the role Thomson 
would eventually play.’ 
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Anthropology, as noted in the previous chapter, was informed by 
the assumption that indigenous peoples were fundamentally ‘other’. In 
Thomson’s case, this conviction was unusually pronounced. He empha- 
sised how very different Australia’s aborigines were to Europeans 
and, indeed, to other indigenous peoples. They lived ‘in a world apart’. 
In particular he represented aborigines—and for Thomson and other 
anthropologists Aborigines were only those deemed to have retained 
their classical culture—as noble savages, a primitive people living in a 
benevolent state of nature. Indigenous peoples in Australia and else- 
where had long been portrayed in these terms and primitivism enjoyed 
a revival in the 1920s and 1930s. However, Thomson had a more 
singular, personal investment in imagining Aboriginal people in this way. 
‘There is’, he once wrote, ‘some indefinable, permanent quality about 
these nomad hunters that abides in the memory. I, for one, cannot bear 
to think of their passing, these lithe, gentle, splendid, unspoiled 
primitive men, from their last little stronghold in the oldest Continent’.® 

Thomson projected onto aboriginal culture an image of the world he 
wanted, an idyll where man was free and man and nature were at one. 
He felt he had found a place on the frontier and among aborigines that 
he so much wanted. On the first count, he enjoyed the romantic, 
masterful role he wrote for himself as the heroic explorer, on the second, 
he liked the ‘bond’ and ‘staunch friends[hip]’ he found in the kinship 
system of the Aboriginal communities he entered. Thomson ascribed to 
aborigines the qualities of tolerance and altruism, loyalty and devotion. 
His experience of this, he wrote, had been ‘a particularly vivid and 
happy one’. He also enjoyed the absence of conflict with his fellows, 
relishing the security of ‘uncontested [and] uncontestable inequality’ 
that the colonial racial hierarchy provided white men. Most of all, 
Cape York gave him the sense of union with fellow human beings he 
was always seeking. He once reminisced of these years: ‘I had lived and 
hunted with them, learned their customs and their languages. I under- 
stood these people and believed in them’. As such, this place represented 
a sanctuary for Thomson. In 1934 he described returning there in these 
terms: ‘a great peace descended upon me. I was coming home. It is good 
to look upon a happy place, to be among friends, and to look upon a 
friendly place. As soon as the cutter crossed the bar of the river, a great 
shout went up, “Thomson come!”’.? 

On returning to Melbourne in late 1929 Thomson resumed work 
in natural history by accepting a position with the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute of Research in Pathology and Medicine as a biologist. 
Two years later, however, he joined Wood Jones’ department at the 
University of Melbourne as a research scholar and was soon able to 
return to Cape York. During this long stint of fieldwork, in 1932-33, a 
series of events occurred that transformed Thomson’s relationship to 
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Donald Thomson’s primitivism is nowhere more apparent than in his superb 
photographs. What he saw as Aborigines’ ‘fine poetic and aesthetic sense’ is 
especially evident in this carefully prepared tableau of Djinba and Kanalbingo 
men hunting magpie geese in the Arafura swamp, Arnhem Land, in April 1937. 
(COURTESY MRS D.M. THOMSON AND MUSEUM VICTORIA) 


Aborigines and compelled him to become an impassioned champion 
of Aboriginal rights. 

On 15 December 1932 at Aurukun, a Presbyterian mission station, 
Thomson witnessed the arrest of several Aborigines by police. Accord- 
ing to his account, three men and two women were chained and 
handcuffed in the mission compound at the direction of the autocratic 
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and overbearing superintendent Bill MacKenzie, before being driven by 
two policemen—the men ‘chained with heavy chains, neck to neck’, the 
women following the police on horseback—hundreds of miles in 
tropical midsummer heat to a township near Cooktown, from where 
they were sent away to Palm Island, a penal settlement for Aborigines, 
thus being ‘condemned without trial, on the mere word of MacKenzie, 
to lifelong exile and imprisonment’. Thomson also observed a gaol in 
which, at the superintendent’s ‘whim’, men and women were thrown 
into iron cells “devised for the breaking of men’ and where they were 
chained to the corner posts; a dormitory for boys that was a galvanised 
iron shed, with a door barred like a gaol, ‘the only home [they] knew’; 
the confinement of girls in the mission compound where they were 
locked in at night; young women being tied to trees and stripped and 
flogged with horsewhips; and the frequent humiliation of Aborigines, 
including young children, by the superintendent. On his return to 
Melbourne Thomson, a church-going Presbyterian, immediately waited 
upon a senior figure in the Church, the Master of Ormond College, to 
present his allegations of MacKenzie’s ill-treatment. D.K. Picken had 
been a counsellor and mentor since Thomson was a schoolboy but he 
ignored Thomson’s pleas.'° 

There can be no doubting the importance of these events for 
Thomson. Most immediately, he had recorded what had happened, 
taking several photographs and writing lengthy, detailed explanations of 
them, and he soon began to write publicly about aborigines in a much 
more personal, forceful manner. For example, he described Australia’s 
administration of Aboriginal affairs as a failure: 


[I]t has not only resulted in the extinction of the majority of those 
with whom we have come into contact, but also of the degradation 
of the survivors. The blame for this cannot be laid at the door of 
any section of the community, but it rests with every one of us. It is 
impossible for us as individuals to shelve this responsibility on the 
ground that we know nothing of the Aborigine. 


More to the point, in a newspaper article dealing with his time on Cape 
York, he wrote: 


Iam not ashamed to admit that when I returned from the field some 
time ago I felt that I had left a people who were not only my friends, 
but with whom I had more sympathy than I had with my own kind. 
I have never ceased to resent the treatment that we have meted out— 
and are still meting out not least in Queensland—to the Blackfellow. 
If I am able to help materially to bring about a better understanding 
between the aborigine and the white man, I feel I shall not have 
lived in vain. He is entitled to a better fate than to have his culture 
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systematically broken down, and to end his days as a despised hanger- 
on of the white man... From the earliest settlement of Australia 
it has been the policy of those who are interested in native ‘welfare’ 
not to preserve his culture and organisation as they found it, 
nor to consider the possible consequences of disintegration, but to 
condemn the whole of his ways...to break down the finely 
balanced organisation."! 


In subsequent years, Thomson returned again and again to the site 
of this terrifying scene, describing Aurukun as ‘a veritable hell’. He 
wrote most openly and at greatest length to Charles Duguid, a senior 
figure in the very church that had refused him a hearing. In 1946, in the 


Thomson, feeling himself helpless to prevent the arrest and removal of several 
Aboriginal people at Aurukun in December 1932, documented the events that 
were to transform him into being an advocate for Aborigines. In December 1946 
he used this photograph to illustrate one of many feature articles for the 
Melbourne Herald, “Justice” for Aborigines—Shocking Travesty’, even though it 
was not strictly relevant. As he confessed to the South Australian campaigner 
Charles Duguid: ‘For years since the degradation of these people and their 
misery has been with me.’ Thomson never named these people publicly but 
research currently being undertaken by Peter Sutton suggests that the men’s 
names were Mammus Massey, Gilbert and John Henry, and the women’s Fanny 
and Barbara. (COURTESY MRS D.M. THOMSON AND MUSEUM VICTORIA) 
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first of these letters, which Thomson recognised was ‘in the nature of a 
confession’, he asserted: 


I went into the field a young man with a keen sense of justice and 
fair play. And you know what I saw on a certain mission station, 
natives ill-used as I have never seen them ill-used and persecuted 
elsewhere ...I saw these deportations of natives in chains by 
mounted police—driven by mounted police, without trial... 
I saw armed police driving natives on foot—manacled to exile on 
Palm Island. 


Thomson also repeatedly described or invoked these events in news- 
paper articles. In 1950, for example, he characterised the events at 
Aurukun as a ‘sight terrible to behold—and a memory that time will 
not expunge’.!” 

There is more than enough evidence to suggest that what happened 
in 1932-33 had immense psychological significance for Thomson.'? The 
chaining of the three men, the forced march and removal of these men 
and the two women, his inability to prevent this, the detention, beating 
and humiliation of children and women, and his failure to redeem what 
he saw as an injustice to and betrayal of the Aborigines, were all experi- 
enced by him as a trauma and amounted in his mind to an expulsion 
from a place that had been such a haven for him. 

Why was this so? The actions of MacKenzie and the police seem to 
have re-enacted earlier, fearful childhood conflicts, especially with his 
father, in which Thomson felt frustrated and humiliated. At Aurukun 
the slightly built Thomson once more felt himself impotent when 
confronted by other, more powerful men, especially MacKenzie. The 
missionary, he bitterly complained, acted in a cruel, arbitrary and 
authoritarian manner. Moreover, this patriarchal figure had such ‘abso- 
lute control’ that there were no means of redress. The Aborigines, he 
raged, ‘not only had no friend and protector, but were betrayed by their 
own Minister’. It was the neck chaining of the men, however, that 
unsettled Thomson most, perhaps because it awakened memories of his 
own experience as a child when he was probably required to wear a 
neckbrace as treatment for curvature of the spine. He primarily identi- 
fied with the manacled men rather than with the women who had 
also been arrested. The removal to, and restraining of, the children in 
dormitories also re-enacted Thomson’s childhood confinement to 
bed for diphtheria and a stint at boarding school, while the removal of 
the Aborigines symbolised his worst childhood fears of abandonment 
or exile. !4 

As a consequence of these traumatic events, Thomson, it seems 
reasonable to speculate, felt ‘despised’ and ‘broken down’, and this 
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resulted in an emotionally powerful identification with a new object— 
aborigines. Their plight became his or, more accurately, his became 
theirs. Thomson attributed to aborigines his own mental condition and 
projected his anxieties and needs onto them. Repeatedly, he described 
aboriginal culture as a feeble and fragile world that had been or would 
be destroyed by contact with an unfriendly outside white world with 
which it was incompatible. This object could only be protected by a 
radical measure—segregation within inviolable reserves where nobody 
except anthropologists and a few others could enter." 

Thomson, in other words, experienced the events of 1932-33 as an 
attack not so much on a people but rather upon an ideal that provided 
him the place he wanted in the world. The roots of his new-found role 
as advocate lay, then, in the intense identification with both aborigines 
as noble savages and Aborigines as the dispossessed, rather than in a set 
of abstract religious or political principles. 


Absolute segregation’ 


While at Cape York Thomson got news of the killings at Caledon Bay 
and Woodah Island in northeast Arnhem Land. He would have been 
troubled by the calls for a punitive expedition but more especially by the 
arrest of the accused aboriginal men and their incarceration in gaol in 
Darwin. For Thomson, this paralleled the removal of the men at Cape 
York and it prompted him to plan another defensive stratagem in which 
he would assume the position of the aborigines’ champion and so restore 
his sense of equilibrium that Aurukun had threatened to destroy. In 
September 1933 Thomson wrote to Sir John MacFarland, the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Melbourne, begging him to offer his services 
to the Commonwealth as an ‘intermediary’ and adviser.'° Frederic Wood 
Jones and other parties in Melbourne, including the Herald, then began 
several months of vigorous lobbying. They presented Thomson’s offer in 
terms of what anthropology’s scientific knowledge could provide govern- 
ment for ‘a satisfactory solution of the many problems concerned in our 
dealings with these primitive peoples’, and emphasised his “special quali- 
fications’ as an anthropologist with extensive experience of Aborigines 
and as a man passionately committed to their cause.!’ 

Government had been hearing the general case for applying 
anthropology to ‘native administration’ for some years and was not 
unsympathetic. But in August 1934 Elkin, learning of the Melbourne 
push on behalf of Thomson, hurriedly wrote to the Minister for 
the Interior, J.A. Perkins, suggesting the government should consult the 
Australian National Research Council’s anthropological committee, 
which he chaired, and telling the Minister he knew of two or three likely 
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candidates. Perkins, however, was being lobbied by Attorney General Sir 
John Latham and other politicians. As a result, he offered Thomson a 
position as a ‘patrol officer’ with duties that were to be entirely anthro- 
pological in nature but which would somehow help the Commonwealth 
formulate a ‘new system of justice’ for Aborigines.'® 

Wood Jones, not surprisingly, trumpeted his protege’s appointment: 
‘By a single act’, he told the Herald, ‘the Minister . . . has lifted the 
question of the aboriginal from medieval darkness to the enlightenment 
of modern scientific study. A new era in the administration of native 
affairs is at hand, and all who have the welfare of the native at heart 
must welcome it’. Elkin was furious, penning a long letter to Perkins: 
‘The personality of a Government Anthropologist is a tremendously 
important factor’, he told the Minister. “He must not only be able to get 
on with the natives and study them, but he has to get on smoothly with 
the white folk—a very much harder matter’. The Australian National 
Research Council, Elkin continued, was ‘in the position to know 
whether any of the field workers ha[d] failed in this latter regard’. His 
protest fell on deaf ears. Thomson’s appointment was favourably 
reported in the press, especially by the Herald, which highlighted his 
status as an expert. His departure for Arnhem Land in March 1935 was 
marked by a fanfare of reportage that compared his ‘expedition’ to that 
of heroic explorers who selflessly sacrificed themselves for great causes. 
This picture was encouraged by Thomson’s own romantic view of the 
undertaking: ‘This time I intend to leave civilisation altogether—to visit 
places no white man has been before’.!” 

Thomson was overjoyed by his appointment. He proposed to the 
Commonwealth that he could act as ‘a special magistrate or arbitrator 
in all matters concerning natives’ and claimed special powers: ‘[I] would 
be to natives a Protector in the full sense of the word’. Later he confided 
this ambition to his diary: ‘I am going to know these people as few 
others have known them, [which] will... enable me to present their 
case before the Government more tellingly than any other advocate has 
been able to do’. In this regard Thomson not only presented his role in 
the terms anthropology had been asserting for some time—that is, as a 
discipline whose study of Aboriginal culture would provide the basis for 
‘a more sympathetic administration of these primitive people’—he also 
claimed special expertise on the grounds that he knew Aborigines better 
than anyone else and so could get ‘the black man’s point of view’ and 
present this to both government and the people, thus bringing about the 
sympathy and understanding that Thomson believed Aborigines, like 
himself, most needed. On leaving for Arnhem Land he told the press: 
‘I will not fail because I understand and sympathise with these people’.”° 

Between 1935 and 1937 Thomson spent two long periods in 
northeast Arnhem Land, amounting to some 26 months in the field, for 
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the most part undertaking anthropological work but also acting out the 
role of a special commissioner for the federal government. He again 
immersed himself in an indigenous culture and tried to see colonisation 
through the eyes of the aboriginal people of this area, the Yolngu. He 
told the Commonwealth in April 1936: ‘In presenting this report I have 
endeavoured to show the facts from the point of view of the native—to 
show that from their point of view they have not received fair treatment 
at our hands’. He could do this because he had lived, ‘as few white men 
have ever . . . before . . . in their camps, for weeks at a time, travelling 
with them, hunting with them, eating their food, attending their cere- 
monies, talking their language’. The Yolngu, Thomson believed, had 
come ‘to know that I was not among them for the purpose of interfering 
in any way with their lives’. ‘I told them’, he reported, ‘that I had come 
to not only speak to them of the white men’s laws, but that the Govern- 
ment had, besides entrusting me with the message to them, sent me to 
learn their language and their customs, in order that we, in our turn 
should better understand them’. Consequently, they ‘began to feel that 
I not only brought a message to them, but that I would be their mouth- 
piece in explaining their disadvantages and wrongs’, and had bestowed 
a name upon him—‘Dawomirri’, meaning ‘messenger-carrier’.”! Once 
again, Thomson’s role rested on the fact that he had come to feel that 
these aborigines were, in his words, ‘my own people’. He concluded a 
second report to the Commonwealth thus: ‘I wish... to impress upon 
you the fact that I speak not so much as a white man but rather as 
a friend and advocate of these people for whom I have a great regard, 
and an infinite pity’.’” 

In his reports for the Commonwealth Thomson expressed his fears 
for aboriginal peoples of Northern Australia. They were ‘rushing toward 
extinction’ and yet this was not inevitable since they were no ‘dying 
race’. Rather, this was ‘a comfortable doctrine, a means of shifting 
responsibility’. He blamed all previous government policies for their 
failure to protect aborigines in the wake of colonisation. This had 
occurred, he asserted, because they had failed to preserve aboriginal 
culture. Indeed, Thomson argued, ‘most of the projects that have so far 
been advanced . . . assume at once that their culture is to be destroyed’. 
In particular, he attacked government agencies and missionaries ‘whose 
avowed policy’ was ‘deliberately to stamp out the native culture’ by 
placing aborigines in ‘institutions or compounds’ where they attempted 
to turn these nomadic hunters and gatherers into agriculturalists 
and break down their social organisation.” 

To address this crisis Thomson called for ‘the introduction of a new 
era for the aborigine’. To this end he made many of the same recom- 
mendations humanitarian campaigners had been making since the 
1920s—the appointment of properly trained protectors, special native 
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In June 1936 Thomson triumphantly set sail for Caledon Bay with the three 
men—Ngarkaiya, Mau and Natjialma—who had been imprisoned in Darwin for 
the killing of Japanese fishermen in 1933 and who he had long wanted to be able 
to return to their father, the Yolngu headman Wongo, and their country. Earlier 
in the year Thomson had described in detail a meeting with Wongo and his 
people’s response to news of the young men: “That night there was a great ritual 
crying—the crying that these people employ to give expression to their collective 
sentiments at times of loss, or, as on the present occasion (when something had 
occurred to prove that their kin was still alive), to reaffirm the bond between the 
group and those that are separated from them’. (COURTESY MRS D.M. THOMSON 
AND MUSEUM VICTORIA) 


courts, a Department of Native Affairs staffed by people especially 
trained for working with aborigines, and a uniform policy. Yet, Thomson 
differed because of the special emphasis he placed upon segregation as 
the solution to the plight of aborigines in remote Australia. This had 
long been advocated by humanitarians, particularly by anthropologists 
like Wood Jones who had called for segregation by means of large and 
inviolate reserves. Their adherence to evolutionary theory had con- 
vinced them that ‘primitive’ aboriginal culture was inevitably destroyed 
by the clash with modern European ‘civilisation’ and any cultural 
change among aborigines caused decline and amounted to the loss of 
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their Aboriginality. Wood Jones argued that ‘the whole experience 
accumulated since the first days of the colonisation of Australia has 
shown, in the clearest possible manner, that entry into white civilisation 
and continued existence are incompatible where the aborigine is 
concerned’. Thomson echoed his mentor: ‘It must be evident, even to 
the casual observer, that at every point where the Australian native has 
come into prolonged contact with a European or Asiatic population, his 
culture has commenced to decay, and degradation and racial extinction 
has followed’.?# 

By the late 1930s, as noted in chapter 4, most campaigners for 
reform had shifted their ground. They were now arguing for a policy that 
would, in Elkin’s words, ‘assist the Aborigines to make their own way 
in the [white Australian] community as full citizens’. This was coming 
to be called assimilation and was seen as progressive. Thomson, by 
contrast, clung to segregation. Absolute segregation’ was the only way 
to save tribal Aborigines, since it would preserve their culture ‘in its 
entirety’.”° 

Thomson’s commitment to segregation of Aborigines in remote 
Australia probably ran deeper than any other advocate for it, past or 
present. Whereas others had called for it on the grounds of their 
objective knowledge of Aboriginal culture and the impact of European 
colonisation upon it, Thomson’s demand rested on his subjective expe- 
rience. More than any other anthropologist of the early decades of the 
twentieth century, he knew aboriginal cultures and had come to love 
their bearers. Most importantly, Thomson’s years in the field on Cape 
York and in Arnhem Land had given him deep insights into the sacred 
and ceremonial aspects of culture and, in turn, their relationship to land. 
He referred often to the aborigines’ sense of land ownership, knowing 
this representation was ‘contrary to the general belief’.*° 

Thomson’s fieldwork also enabled him to experience what could be 
called Aboriginal sovereignty. Aborigines in Arnhem Land, he told the 
Commonwealth government, ‘believe that they are still living under 
their own laws, and that they have no reason to recognise the fact that 
a new regime has taken over their affairs’. He therefore had a keen sense 
that whites were ‘invaders’ and the aboriginal peoples were the ancestral 
landowners who sought to ‘defend their rights’ against the white man’s 
aggression. More than any other advocate at this time, Thomson 
implied that aborigines had aboriginal rights, what he called ‘the right 
of a primitive race to survival in a world with which it appears at present 
to be incompatible’—the right, in other words, to a life independent of 
white men’s law and culture.” 

Yet, Thomson’s recommendations to the Commonwealth were 
attacked by the Australian Aborigines’ League and the Aborigines 
Progressive Association. These organisations were angered by his focus 
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on ‘tribal’ peoples. “The whole of the argument at the moment’, William 
Cooper complained to the Minister of the Interior, John McEwen, 
‘revolves round the primitive man, as though he were the only one left 
worth saving, and the ideal is the saving of this man, in his present state, 
as a Zoological exhibit for succeeding generations’. The League was also 
troubled by recommendations that placed so much emphasis on segre- 
gation. This smacked of racial exclusion in their eyes. “We don’t like this 
word [segregation]’, Cooper told the Minister.”® 

Thomson was probably unaware of the League’s response but, like 
Elkin, he did not think it necessary to consult Aboriginal activists. He, 
too, was paternalistic. In 1938 Thomson dismissed the League’s call for 
parliamentary representation by casting doubt on the Aboriginality of 
its backers and claiming that their petition probably owed ‘its driving 
force to others than aborigines’ and not those, like white anthro- 
pologists, ‘who know . . . what is best for [them]’.”? 

In other quarters, though, Thomson’s stance on segregation—or at 
least inviolable reserves—found some support. For example, Aborigines’ 
Protection League vice-president Constance Ternent Cooke endorsed 
his interim report recommendations. The main backers, though, were 
anthropologists. In November 1937 W.E.H. Stanner also drew attention 
to the threatened extinction of aborigines and recommended segregation 
for them in an article in the London Times, which was quickly repub- 
lished, along with an editorial, by the Anti-Slavery Society. Heartened 
by this response, Stanner prepared a memorandum emphasising 
the ‘special urgency’ of immediately halting ‘the decline of the tribes’ 
through ‘the provision of inviolable reserves’. This was adopted by the 
recently formed Standing Committee on Applied Anthropology of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and forwarded to the Commonwealth 
government.*? 

Despite such support—and protest in London could be very 
effective—the Commonwealth rejected Thomson’s principal recommen- 
dations. On releasing Thomson’s report in December 1937, McEwen 
claimed that his recommendations would receive careful consideration 
but he simultaneously dismissed them as Thomson’s own personal views 
and contended that other anthropologists and missionary leaders were 
of the opinion that absolute segregation was neither desirable nor 
practical. It was, he asserted, inevitable that aborigines would sooner 
or later come into contact with ‘civilisation’ and so it was necessary to 
prepare them for this. Elkin, it is clear, had already won McEwen’s ear 
and persuaded him to adopt his policies.*! 

Yet, Elkin’s more effective lobbying does not explain adequately why 
his approach was accepted and Thomson’s rejected. Arguably, this 
occurred because Thomson’s policy not only envisaged the continuation 
of an independent and separate racial community in white Australia but 
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also valorised another civilisation. This conflicted with the dominant 
interests of white capital and the white race and the historical con- 
viction that the future was ‘white’ and ‘modern’, not ‘black’ and 
‘primitive’. 

In writing his final report for the Commonwealth Thomson had been 
acutely aware that his proposal for segregation would encounter 
enormous opposition. It was, he noted, ‘an uncomfortable doctrine’ and 
government would ‘go to some one else’ and see whether they could get 
‘a different opinion’. And so they had. Thomson was not surprised, but 
he was nevertheless dejected. “There is nothing more that I can do here’, 
he bitterly commented after meeting McEwen in Canberra. ‘I am going 


to England, and I do not think I will come back’.” 


A complete overhaul of native policy’ 


Thomson’s advocacy on behalf of aborigines did not end with the 
rejection of his recommendations to the federal government, any more 
than his ambition to assume direction of Aboriginal affairs was crushed 
by McEwen’s appointment of another anthropologist, E.W. Chinnery, 
to head a newly established Department of Native Affairs in 1939. On 
the contrary, both these experiences gnawed at Thomson and fuelled 
his fight for Aboriginal rights immediately prior to and following 
World War II. The war was something of an interregnum for Aboriginal 
reform. Thomson thought it wrong to ‘campaign at a time of national 
emergency’ and on his return from England and the United States in 
1939 he spent the war as a commissioned officer in the armed forces, 
which involved a period training an indigenous reconnaissance unit in 
northeast Arnhem Land and leading a unit in New Guinea. But once 
plans began to be made for postwar reconstruction, which included, 
Thomson realised, proposals for ‘the welfare of native peoples’, he again 
took up the cause through his favourite medium, writing newspaper 
articles.’ 

Thomson continued to see his role as that of an anthropologist 
whose task was confronting racial prejudice or what would come to be 
called racism. ‘One of the greatest difficulties’, he wrote, ‘is the fact that 
almost every white man approaches the subject of the administration of 
the aborigines with a superiority complex—with the assumption that 
the native culture is inferior and must be changed or eliminated’. 
This task entailed ‘presenting the people in a better and truer light as 
human beings instead of ... “debased savages”. In this way, he told a 
correspondent, ‘a realisation of the fine culture of these people might be 
brought home and above all a realisation of our responsibility towards 
them’. What aborigines needed, Thomson insisted, was ‘sympathy, 
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elementary justice and understanding’, especially the last. By bringing 
this into being, he believed reformers could effect ‘a complete change 
of attitude on the part of the Commonwealth Government’ and ‘a 
complete overhaul of native policy’. In the postwar years Thomson 
increasingly reasoned and argued in these stark terms. This necessarily 
entailed a rejection of the policy of assimilation for those he called tribal 
and semi-tribal aborigines—or at least as it was currently implemented. 
Anticipating later critics of the policy, he contended any changes should 
be gradual and chosen by aborigines rather than forced upon them and 
should involve recognition of the value and necessity of retaining rather 
than destroying their ‘culture and social institutions’ (though, as Russell 
McGregor has noted, this was an opinion that had already been 
expressed by Elkin).** 

Between 1944 and 1946 Thomson developed the alternative he 
had mooted in the 1930s, eventually formulating a six-point plan. What 
was required, he argued, was ‘simple and fundamental’—the right of 
aborigines ‘to work out [their] own destiny’ and to live as ‘free human 
beings’ independent of vested interests and compulsion of any kind, 
‘political, economic and religious’. This stance entailed the acknowledg- 
ment of the right of aborigines ‘to retain their own hereditary culture’ 
and_ institutions, encouragement to sustain ‘their own languages, 
ceremonies, arts and traditions’ as a source of ‘racial and cultural pride’ 
and ‘solidarity’, and ‘recognition of the territorial rights and hereditary 
ownership of land by clans’. In the first of the Herald series of ‘Justice’ 
articles (which had prompted Onus to write to him), Thomson 
described aborigines as the dispossessed owners of the land—‘This is 
their country, these their hunting grounds, this the water-hole from 
which their spirits came when they were conceived. They have lost their 
birthright’ —and emphasised its importance to them—a ‘love of country’ 
so ‘intense’ few whites could understand.’ 

Thomson also challenged the terms upon which aborigines had 
been denied rights to their own land—their status as primitive hunters 
and gatherers: 


Although native land tenure and land rights appear to have been 
recognised in Papua and in the former Mandated Territories of 
New Guinea by the Commonwealth Government, no attempt has 
been made to extend this to the natives within Australia, or to com- 
pensate those whose territories have been alienated. It is difficult 
to understand why the rights of the aborigines appear to have 
been totally disregarded ... Yet, among these people, land owner- 
ship and land tenure are of the greatest importance, for though 
nomadic—living by hunting and collecting—the ownership of land is 
well defined and scrupulously respected and is generally vested in 
the clan.36 
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In order to realise this plan Thomson once again called for segrega- 
tion, though he now extended its scope. Not only should all areas 
currently reserved for Aborigines be ‘rendered inviolable’ and ‘adminis- 
tered solely in the interests of the aborigines themselves’, with 
ownership ‘vested in the hereditary territorial groups’; marginal land in 
areas where Aboriginal communities remained relatively strong should 
also ‘be resumed by the Government for the aboriginal owners’.?” 

The main impulse behind this policy was no different from a decade 
before. As Thomson told Onus, ‘I wish that I myself were an Aborigine 
so that I had the right to fight with you’. But now there was another 
source of influence that at least led him to present his views in another 
way. As so often in the history of the struggle for Aboriginal rights in 
Australia, this came—as it had to—from beyond these shores. In 1939 
Thomson spent several months in North America as part of a Rocke- 
feller Fellowship that had taken him to the University of Cambridge 
the previous year. During this time he had discussions about native 
administration with United States Department of the Interior officials, 
including John Collier, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and visited 
Indian reservations. ‘It will interest you to know’, Thomson excitedly 
wrote home, ‘that the Indian Affairs Department now lays it down that 
these people are not, and are not to be regarded (from the official stand- 
point) as inferior white men, but as Indians with a culture of their own, 
to who we have a definite obligation and who in their turn have 
something to give to our civilisation’. He concluded that the Americans 
had much to teach Australians, ‘not least in their social and mental 
attitudes to these people’. Thomson’s experience in both England 
and America also alerted him to the importance of international opinion 
in Aboriginal affairs, and thereafter he often invoked the threat to 
Australia’s international reputation in his pleas for change. In particular 
Thomson was impressed by the 1934 Indian Reorganisation Bill, as 
William Cooper had been earlier, believing it provided a ‘charter’ for 
indigenous ‘liberty’ and ‘freedom’.** It became a touchstone by which 
Thomson repeatedly measured Australian policy and found it wanting.*? 

In 1946-47 Thomson had a public forum, if he wanted it, to 
publicise this political agenda further, all the more so because his 
reputation as an anthropologist stood high in international circles. The 
British and Commonwealth governments planned to test nuclear 
weapons on a rocket range that would transverse the Central Aboriginal 
Reserve. This was an issue that was bound to concern Thomson and he 
played a minor role in a vigorous movement based in Adelaide and 
Melbourne. This movement involved many organisations, including the 
Australian Board of Missions and the National Missionary Council, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom and other pacifist 
organisations, the Australian Aborigines’ League, the Australian Council 
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for Civil Liberties, the Communist Party of Australia and the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It was led by the Adelaide churchman Charles Duguid 
and Melbourne independent Labour parliamentarian Doris Blackburn. 
The protestors’ concerns were various but they all feared the impact the 
range would have upon aborigines and were angered by the govern- 
ment’s indifference to their rights. 

Many were troubled by the threat the range posed to the aborigines’ 
ancestral and spiritual relationship to their lands. They refused to accept 
government assurances that the aborigines would be protected by their 
removal to ‘safe areas’ or ‘compensated for loss of their tribal hunting 
grounds and spirit land’. For instance, Bill Ferguson, representing 
the Australian Aborigines’ League, claimed the range would ‘damage 
sacred burial grounds and other places revered by the natives’. Most of 
all, though, protesters believed that intrusion would once again cause 
‘detribalisation’ and so the disintegration of aboriginal culture. In 
making these claims, protesters drew upon what they called ‘the consid- 
ered opinion’ of anthropologists and on Thomson in particular, invoking 
his name as ‘Australia’s leading authority on the aborigines’.*° 

Duguid’s stance on the rocket range had some similarities with the 
position Thomson had taken in the 1930s with respect to the threat to 
Aboriginal reserves in Northern Australia. In the same decade Duguid 
had founded Ernabella, a mission in the Central Australian reserve, 
which adopted a progressive policy to not only protect tribal culture 
from European contact but also encourage its continuation. Like 
Thomson, Duguid had a strong understanding of the importance of land 
for aborigines. It was, he wrote, ‘the home-country of a people, their all’. 
He also held that all existing Aboriginal reserves should be inviolate, 
since ‘invasion of their territory’ would irreparably damage ‘tribal life’ 
and lead to the ‘passing of the race’. He maintained that any intrusion 
was ‘a violation of our promises to our minority race’.*! 

Duguid’s protest drew Thomson’s attention to the issues at stake 
with the rocket range. For Thomson it was another example of the 
‘ruthless disregard of the interests of the aborigines by the Common- 
wealth Government’ that would ‘eventually hasten or precipitate [their] 
extinction’ since it ‘must mean the desecration and destruction of 
the hunting and ceremonial grounds of the aborigines’. Any removal, 
he argued, would offer ‘no protection at all’ since aborigines were 
connected to their country by ‘totemic beliefs’ that formed ‘the basis of 
[their] spiritual and religious life’. The only reason there had been no 
‘nation-wide outcry’ over this proposal to remove the aborigines 
‘from their immemorial hunting grounds’ and deny their ‘hereditary 
hunting rights’ was ‘because Australians [did] not know the Centre or 
the aborigines and [did] not realise what these tests will mean’.*” 
Considerable public outcry over the range saw the Commonwealth 
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government appoint a Committee on Guided Projectiles, but on Elkin’s 
suggestion it co-opted him (as a representative of the Australian 
National Research Council) rather than Thomson to provide it with 
anthropological expertise. Elkin had already made clear he accepted the 
government’s assurances that it would do the utmost to protect the 
aborigines. In fact, he went out of his way to defend the project against 
its critics. In his opinion, many of the fears expressed by the range’s 
opponents were ‘quite groundless’, and he dismissed the ‘abstract 
arguments’ they put forward. Duguid and Thomson were invited by the 
Committee to make representations but their advice that the aborigines’ 
interests could not be safeguarded and so the range should not pro- 
ceed was summarily rejected. This left both men convinced that their 
appearance was merely a ploy so the government could claim it had 
consulted and answered its critics. The rocket range proceeded, cruelly 
named Woomera, an Aboriginal word meaning throwing stick. As had 
happened a decade earlier, those who had tried to defend aboriginal 
rights to land and culture had been routed by those who favoured the 
cultural absorption of Aborigines into white Australia in the name of 


‘uplift’ and ‘citizenship’. 


A real charter of liberty’ 


The rocket range protest created the impetus for an unprecedented 
proposal, a coalition of individuals and organisations interested in 
holding a national conference on Aboriginal affairs and even founding 
a national organisation to fight for change. This involved Charles 
Duguid (in Adelaide); trade union leaders and Communist Party leaders 
Tom Wright and E.J. Walker (in Sydney and Darwin respectively); and 
the Australian Aborigines’ League, Brian Fitzpatrick and the Australian 
Council for Civil Liberties, Doris Blackburn and Thomson (in Mel- 
bourne). Walker, the secretary of North Australian Workers’ Union, 
and Fitzpatrick, a Communist fellow traveller and the secretary of the 
Council for Civil Liberties, invited figures known to be interested in 
the Aboriginal cause to contribute their views on an agenda to repeal 
racially discriminatory laws and grant Aborigines ‘wider civil including 
political rights’.** 

Thomson implicitly rejected this framework of equal rights in the 
course of advocating ‘a real charter of liberty’. In particular he empha- 
sised, as he had done in his ‘Justice’ series of articles, the importance of 
rights to land. ‘One point occurs to me at once’, he wrote to Fitzpatrick: 


Would it not be worthwhile to take up the question of the land 
tenure and territorial rights of these people. How do we justify the 
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fact that while we recognise (I believe) native land rights in Papua, 
and particularly in the former Mandated Territories, no attempt has 
ever been made in Australia (except, apparently in the travesty 
enacted by Batman) to recognise native land ownership? 


He pressed the matter further than before, asking Fitzpatrick whether it 
would be ‘possible to have this point tested legally’.* 

Fitzpatrick was persuaded that Thomson’s suggestions were central 
to Aboriginal reform. These, along with a series of motions Wright was 
proposing to put to the Australian Council of Trade Unions for 
adoption, became the basis for a ten-point agenda for a projected confer- 
ence on ‘native rights’, which Fitzpatrick drew up after discussions with 
Thomson and which the latter amended. This agenda can be regarded, 
by and large, as Thomson’s policy and it constitutes his most developed 
political programme.*° 

It began by demanding ‘a complete review of Australian native 
policy’ and the ‘recognition of the fundamental right of the Australian 
aborigine to live as a free, independent human being and retain his own 
traditions, laws and customs and his religious beliefs’. Thomson insisted 
that the latter should be encoded in ‘a definite charter of rights and 
liberty for the aborigines’. He also called for a policy ‘based... on 
the needs of the people .. . [and] framed in the spirit of the Indian Re- 
organisation (Wheeler-Howard) Act’. This Act, he claimed, reversed the 
policy of ‘absorbing’ the indigenous people ‘into the general population’ 
and ‘breaking up Indian cultural, social and economic organisation’. It 
provided instead for the ‘recognition of the right of the Indians to retain 
their own languages, ceremonies, traditions and culture’, collective land 
ownership, indigenous courts, and a role in governing themselves. This 
led Thomson to recommend ‘an entirely new policy to foster racial pride 
and to encourage the aborigines to retain the essential elements of their 
own social, ceremonial and religious structure’. The following three 
points in Thomson’s programme, first suggested by Wright, called for 
comprehensive research on the plight of Aboriginal people by an anthro- 
pologist as well as a royal commission whose task would be to make 
recommendations for helping ‘traditional’ Aborigines ‘to survive and 
develop’. These included the provision of ‘native courts’, a uniform 
national policy and the employment of ‘properly trained people . . . in 
administration’, and the ‘setting aside of suitable areas of each tribe’s 
territory to be made an inviolable reserve for the tribe . . . with full legal 
ownership vested in the hereditary land-owning group of the tribe, and 
mineral and other resources’.*” 

The remaining points in the programme, first sketched by Fitz- 
patrick and later developed by Thomson, addressed the needs of those 
Thomson referred to as ‘people of mixed blood’. A consideration of 
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these reveals the limited nature of Thomson’s programme of Aboriginal 
rights. It demonstrates that his approach echoed that of Elkin and 
others inasmuch as he recommended that these Aborigines be helped ‘to 
adapt themselves to life as Australian citizens’. Thomson called for a 
review of the ‘suitability of present policy and its effects and ultimate 
goals in the widest sense’, which might be interpreted as his questioning 
the goal of assimilation, but he did not in fact envisage a future or even a 
present in which ‘mixed bloods’ had a sense of themselves as Aboriginal. 
This was because he subscribed to the conventional wisdom that 
intensive colonisation in settled Australia had led to destruction of 
Aboriginal culture. In 1945 Thomson wrote: 


In speaking of the aborigines I stressed the need for retaining their 
own culture and social institutions as an essential part of their social 
structure . . . Many people criticise this proposal bitterly. But while 
this may be a matter of debate with regard to the aborigines, with the 
people of mixed blood there can only be one policy—that of advance 
and education. They are not aborigines and cannot be treated as 
such. They must be treated as white men. 


For Thomson, as for nearly all other non-Aboriginal advocates, these 
people had ‘to take a place... in white society’. There was no other 
future for them, he declared, than their ‘ultimate absorption’ .*® 

There were occasions when Thomson expressed a vision at odds with 
this. In August 1947, a couple of months after finalising this pro- 
gramme, he again urged Onus to fight for “a completely new policy... 
which will hold out the promise for a real future for the aborigines and 
their descendants’ and in particular take up ‘the subject of the native 
ownership of lands . . . for all Australia’ and ‘try to get the Government 
to act and secure . . . remaining reservations’ such as Lake Tyers ‘for all 
time’. Yet, as Thomson conceded, he did not ‘know enough of the 
present conditions in Victoria’ or other settled areas of Australia. He 
had briefly visited Lake Tyers in eastern Victoria in 1934 with Frederic 
Wood Jones to undertake anthropometric measurements of ‘full- 
blooded Victorian natives’, and here he dismissed the possibility of any 
anthropological study of Aboriginal culture ‘for none of these natives 
know anything’. Consequently, he lacked the experience that had led to 
his identification with aborigines in remote, Northern Australia and 
hence to his articulation of aboriginal rights for them.?” 

Thomson’s acceptance of assimilation for Aborigines in settled 
Australia amounted to a denial of their sense of themselves as Aboriginal 
and any claims they had to indigenous rights. This is to say Thomson 
remained bound by a historical and anthropological theory that 
only associated Aborigines with classical culture and maintained that 
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Aborigines were of another time, one that was incompatible with 
modernity. Consequently, he could not imagine Aboriginal culture 
co-existing in the places dominated by white Australians. Writing to the 
Australian Aborigines’ League’s organising secretary, Richard Curlewis, a 
few months later, he revealed that he saw ‘the problems’ of Aborigines 
in settled areas as a world away from those in his beloved remote 
Australia.°° 

Curlewis had been having discussions with Wright, a fellow Commu- 
nist Party member, regarding a proposal for ‘some form of organisation 
to campaign ...on an Australia-wide basis... for...a progressive 
policy’, and had suggested to Thomson that ‘some independent body’ 
be formed to co-ordinate the work from Melbourne comprising himself 
and Fitzpatrick, Duguid, Wright and others. This plan, as well as the 
one for a national conference, came to nothing, partly because the chief 
political actors were the targets of Cold War anti-Communism. 
However, these proposals prepared the ground for an attempt, a decade 
later and in similar circumstances, to form a national organisation.?! 


‘The denial of their rights’ 


After 1947 Thomson became less and less a political player. Despite his 
ambition to assume an important administrative office, he had little 
interest in the political realm and seemed to have believed that change 
could result simply by the circulation of information or by personal 
contacts rather than the more arduous labour of joining coalitions and 
organising and campaigning. His political role in the 1930s and 1940s 
had depended upon his personal relationships with powerful forces—the 
University of Melbourne and the Herald—and father figures—like Sir 
John Latham and Frederic Wood Jones—who acted as agents to pave the 
way and do his bidding for him. Without their help he was politically 
impotent, and he held a deeply rooted conviction that on his own he 
lacked the personal resources required to fight for and defend his 
policies, as well as himself, in the rough and tumble of the world. 

The experience of political defeat in the 1930s and his subsequent 
failure to win any office aggravated this situation. It left Thomson with 
a guilty feeling that he had ‘been able to achieve very little’ and a belief 
that he had made ‘many enemies and... been branded as a crank 
and rebel’. In response to requests for help like that of Bill Onus, he 
would pledge his commitment to the Aboriginal cause and promise his 
assistance only to refuse public engagements and any involvement in 
political actions. Out of the public eye, Thomson increasingly confused 
his plight with that of Aboriginal people as he came to feel that he was 
the victim of injustice and discrimination.” 
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This withdrawal also meant Thomson was often poorly informed 
about the issues upon which he was asked to pronounce. He often drew 
upon a stock of stories, facts and figures to illustrate his attacks upon 
government. As a result he could be readily accused of misrepresentation 
and his stance dismissed as sentimental. Sadly, his name became a 
byword for criticism of the kind that ‘gives the Gov[ernmen|]t a field 
day’. This lessened any influence his valuable perspective on Aboriginal 
affairs might have had. However, Thomson’s retreat did not necessarily 
mean his voice did not continue to be an important one in the decade 
or so after 1947. During this time, he occasionally spoke his mind on 
the direction of Aboriginal affairs, attacking the Commonwealth govern- 
ment and calling for fundamental change. This served to keep his views 
in the public domain and made him a significant figure for those critical 
of contemporary policy and practice.” 

Not surprisingly, Thomson’s perspective became most important 
when a critique of the assimilation of Aborigines in settled Australia 
began to emerge publicly in the late 1950s and the 1960s. In 1958 
Thomson himself broadened his attack on the assimilation of Aborigines 
for the first time so that it not only referred to aborigines in remote 
Australia. This followed his first extensive contact with Aboriginal 
people in settled Australia, which itself was provoked by a plea for help 
from a local spokesman, Laurie Moffatt. 

In March and July Thomson visited Moffatt’s homeland, Lake Tyers 
reserve, and spent several days there. Afterwards he wrote an article for 
the London Times in which he again claimed Aborigines were ‘on the 
way to extinction, certainly to extinction as a race’. This provoked 
Thomas Fox-Pitt, the secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, which was in 
the forefront of those championing indigenous rights, to interpret 
Thomson’s comments for that newspaper’s readers: ‘I think [Thomson] 
means that [Aborigines] will cease to exist as a people with a distinct 
culture’, he wrote. ‘It does seem as though integration (with respect paid 
to their own customs and traditional land rights) into the far more 
numerous white population is the best way forward’.>* 

A month or so later, in a report to the Victorian Aborigines Welfare 
Board to which he had been recently appointed, Thomson himself 
expressed his shift in understanding more clearly. He not only supported 
calls for the retention of the reserve and for community development, 
contrary to his earlier rejection of these in settled Australia, but also 
explicitly attacked assimilation: 


I take strong exception to the use of the word ‘assimilation-—and in 
fact, if the policy towards the people does not mean ‘acceptance’ 
in its broadest sense, then it will continue to hold the kind of impli- 
cation that it now has and which the people—the people that 
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we, above all, want to help—already resent. That is, the belief that 
assimilation means the denial of their rights to retain their own racial 
identity and their traditional beliefs and culture, while enjoying the 
full rights of all free Australian citizens.°° 


On at least one of his visits to Lake Tyers Thomson had been accom- 
panied by Stan Davey, secretary of the newly founded Victorian 
Aborigines Advancement League. He and his fellow worker, Doug 
Nicholls, had both recently attacked assimilation. Nicholls had known 
Thomson since 1946 when he praised his ‘Justice’ articles but had 
probably known of the anthropologist’s stance since the 1930s. In 1934 
Nicholls’ mentor William Cooper welcomed the fact that one of 
Thomson’s articles in the Herald helped bring the Aboriginal cause ‘so 
prominently . . . before the public’, but in 1939 Cooper had attacked 
Thomson’s recommendation of segregation. Now, though, in a context 
in which policies articulating ‘racial difference’ no longer necessarily 
struck Aborigines as an ‘indignity—and this is undoubtedly how 
Cooper had seen Thomson’s call for segregation—Cooper’s protégé 
embraced Thomson as an ally rather than an enemy in the fight for 
Aboriginal rights. Indeed, as Nicholls increasingly expressed the impor- 
tance of what Cooper called ‘thinking black’, he regarded Thomson as 
one of the very few whites who was able to ‘see things through a black 
man’s eyes’: “You think black!’ he exclaimed on one occasion. For 
Thomson there could be no greater praise.*° 

Yet, as this and chapter 4 have suggested, relationships between 
white and Aboriginal activists in the 1930s and 1940s were often 
flawed. White campaigners like Amy Brown and white advocates 
like Donald Thomson believed they could speak on behalf of Aborigi- 
nal people, even though they had little if anything to do with Aboriginal 
political spokespersons. To make matters worse, nearly all white 
campaigners were committed to an understanding of history in general 
and Aboriginality in particular that led them to deny the identity of 
Aborigines in settled Australia and therefore any claims they might 
make for aboriginal rights. 
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Citizenship 
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6 
A place in the 


community as workers 
and citizens 


On Sunday, 4 March 1951, about 300 people, mostly members of 
Darwin’s so-called coloured community, gathered in a parish hall to 
discuss founding an organisation to protest against the Northern 
Territory’s racially discriminatory laws as they affected ‘half-castes’ or 
‘coloureds’. In particular they opposed the requirements for exemption 
certificates under the Territory’s Aboriginal Ordinance, which they all 
called ‘Dog Licences’. Several speakers remarked upon the fact that they 
had not been ‘asked if they had an Exemption’ when they were ‘required 
to serve their country during the last world war’. One former service- 
man, Johnnie Ah Mat, complained: ‘[T]he New Australians who are 
brought into this country are given full citizenship rights whilst 
[we], the coloured community, who are true Australians [are] denied 
these rights.”! 

For much of the meeting, the speakers were ‘coloureds’. The chair- 
man, Jack McGinness, ‘persistently refused to allow any white people’ 
to speak except two men who were married to ‘coloureds’. One of these 
was Yorky Peel, the acting secretary of the North Australian Workers’ 
Union, who had been embraced by the coloured community. He, too, 
attacked the Ordinance. He described it as ‘a vicious law’ and promised 
the support of the Union and its ‘allied associations’ throughout Aus- 
tralia in their ‘fight’ to have the sections applying to ‘coloured people’ 
repealed. However, Peel was preoccupied by a contemporary event 
concerning a ‘full blood’ man, Fred Waters, and he rejected the racial 
distinctions that the ‘coloured’ speakers had made in their calls for 
equality: “Don’t talk about blacks, don’t talk about whites, don’t talk 
about coloured people but call me comrade’, he concluded his speech. 
As a common class, they would struggle together.” 
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A new chapter in aboriginal history’ 


Who was Fred Waters and what had happened to him? In late Nov- 
ember 1950 perhaps as many as 300 Aboriginal men and women 
from the Berrimah Aboriginal reserve on the outskirts of Darwin, who 
were employed by government departments in and around the town, 
had gone on strike for better wages and ‘equal laws with whites’. In a 
statement prepared on their behalf, they asserted they had been 
‘exploited’ for years, warned that any attempt to intimidate their leaders 
would be ‘met with resistance’ and announced they would ‘call upon 
Union friends in Darwin and other parts of Australia’ for assistance. 
This stoppage only lasted two days but in mid January they went on 
strike again. Their leaders stated they wanted to ‘keep themselves 
and buy their own clothes, tobacco and picture-show tickets’. They also 
demanded freedom of movement in Darwin, where there was a regular 
nightly curfew. Their chief spokesperson, a man called Lawrence, 
summed up their grievances: ‘We don’t want one law for the blacks and 
another for whites’. Thirty of the strikers marched on Darwin, armed 
with sticks and determined to make other Aboriginal people join 
the strike, but they were stopped by police who arrested Lawrence. The 
following week they went on strike again, and when they held another 
strike a month later the police arrested Lawrence’s successor as leader, 
Fred Waters (or Fred Nadpur as he was also known).? 

The Northern Territory Department of Native Affairs believed the 
strikes were caused by the poor living conditions at Berrimah but senior 
government officials were also convinced they had been ‘fostered by the 
North Australian Workers’ Union’ and were ‘part of [a] Communist 
plan’ in which the Aboriginal ‘ring-leaders’ were acting in accordance 
with the instructions of the ‘militant’ union, led by Peel. As so often in 
the history of Aboriginal protest, the government cast aspersions on the 
Aboriginal leaders, alleging they had criminal records. The Workers’ 
Union was undoubtedly involved in articulating Aboriginal grievances 
in terms of wage labour. It had abandoned its opposition to cheap 
‘coloured’ labour after Communists had regained control immediately 
after the war. In the postwar period the Communist Party of Australia 
continued to advocate the policy it had adopted in 1931, supporting 
Aborigines as an oppressed colonial people. Above all, though, they were 
committed to winning full award wages and conditions for Aboriginal 
workers and attacked what the Party called ‘slave rates and conditions’. 
The Workers’ Union had advised the strikers on tactics, prepared 
written statements and organised publicity on their behalf, and it now 
arranged legal counsel for Lawrence and others. Yet, Aboriginal leaders 
such as Waters, a local Larrakia man with considerable traditional 
authority, were involved in planning and organising the protest.4 
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The Northern Territory Administration was unsettled by the strikes. 
Aborigines in townships were supposed to be ‘orderly and well behaved’, 
and under proper government control. One newspaper claimed ‘the 
new assertiveness of the aborigines’ was causing ‘deep-seated alarm 
among Darwin townspeople’ and the Administrator and his Native 
Affairs officials thought ‘armed bands of natives’ could not be allowed 
‘to wander around the streets of Darwin’. Using its considerable powers 
under the Aboriginal Ordinance Act 1941-47—for example, it had the 
authority to remove Aborigines from one Aboriginal reserve to another 
and to confine them there—it tried to get ‘the situation under control’ 
by prosecuting Lawrence for interfering with the rights of another 
Aboriginal man to continue his lawful occupation, which resulted in 
his being sentenced to four months’ gaol. When this failed to quell 
further strikes, they seized Waters and removed him to Haasts’ Bluff 
reserve, 250 kilometres west of Alice Springs and 1800 kilometres south 
of Darwin.’ 

The Aboriginal strikers and the Union condemned Waters’ arrest 
and removal. ‘Much better put a chain around neck and drag around 
town like a dog’, one Aboriginal man reportedly remarked. The Union 
called it ‘ruthless shanghaiing’ and accused the government of con- 
ducting a ‘campaign of terror and intimidation’. It realised that the 
government’s heavy-handed move had provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity to expose the administration of Aboriginal affairs in the Territory. 
It pledged ‘to do everything in [its] power to see that the plight of these 
people [was] brought to the notice of all thinking Australians’. The day 
after Waters’ removal, the Union’s president, Murray Norris, launched 
a case in the High Court in Melbourne, invoking habeas corpus in an 
attempt to embarrass the government and compel the Department of 
Native Affairs to return Waters to Darwin. The Union also quickly 
called on other left-wing unions and similar such organisations in 
Australia to protest to the government, and appealed to international 
organisations like the World Federation of Trade Unions. The Union 
cast the strikes in terms of a long struggle by ‘aboriginal workers’ for 
equal rights and a ‘place in the community as workers and citizens’.° 

The Union’s campaign was very successful. The Acting Minister 
for the Interior, H.L. Anthony, was inundated with telegrams and 
letters from trade unions, Communist front organisations, humanitarian 
bodies and Aboriginal people, all condemning the Northern Territory 
Administrator’s harsh and arbitrary treatment of Waters and demanding 
citizenship rights for Aborigines. At the same time trade union organis- 
ations and Australian Labor Party leaders attacked the government 
in the press. In their declaration of their intention to refer the case to 
the United Nations, unionists referred to it as ‘a flagrant breach of the 
basic principles of human rights’ and called upon the UN to examine 
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the treatment of Aborigines and ensure Australia conformed to the 
principles of the 1948 Declaration of Human Rights.’ 

Many newspapers also reported Waters’ banishment and the ques- 
tions it raised about the administration of Aboriginal affairs. This was 
particularly true of the Melbourne Argus, a newspaper better known for 
its conservatism. A week after Waters had been exiled, it attacked the 
government’s claim that Aborigines’ wages were fair: ‘Does it mean that 
aborigines belong to a different, inferior order of mankind? Or does it 
simply mean that they are expendable, and that if they perish in dirt and 
decay the Government will have another problem off its hands?’. The 
Argus commissioned a series of articles by one of its senior journalists, 
Gordon Williams. The first of these began boldly: 


The 250 strike-conscious aborigines who recently held stop-work 
protests against their Government-ordained standard of living have 
started a new chapter in aboriginal history. They have lit a fire that 
will—and should—blaze until the conditions of the native popula- 
tion throughout Australia are examined dispassionately, carefully, 
sympathetically, and free of prejudices. I stand with the natives in 
their fight for a new deal.’ 


Williams condemned Darwin’s colour bar and its ‘deathly tradition 
of racial intolerance, exploitation and miscegenation’ and described 
‘natives living in conditions of such squalor, filth, and abasement as defy 
open description’. Most importantly, he laid down a challenge to the 
Commonwealth in calling for an investigation by an independent 
tribunal, one that ‘could well lead to wide examination of the native 
problem in this town and extend to a general investigation of Aboriginal 
Affairs’. Like many postwar protesters, Williams also raised the spectre 
of international condemnation of Australia’s treatment of Aborigines: 
“We will do this domestically without the blaze of world spotlighting, or 
inevitably these natives will somehow take their case to the UN’.’ 

The Menzies government had already been reminded of the sig- 
nificance of international opinion by one of the country’s most senior 
conservative figures, Sir John Latham, a former attorney general and 
now Chief Justice. Only a few days after Waters’ removal had begun to 
attract public attention, Latham bluntly warned Anthony: ‘Reports of 
such matters in other countries do a great deal of harm to the reputation 
of Australia’. Barely two weeks later he repeated his warnings. The 
Territory’s MHR Jock Nelson had already urged Anthony to send 
the Commonwealth’s Director of Northern Territory Affairs to investi- 
gate the situation. Initially, the Acting Minister for the Interior was 
inclined to support the Administration, dismissing the strikers’ demands 
and attacking the Union. As protest grew, however, Anthony began to 
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have serious misgivings about the Administration’s heavy-handed 
approach. By now the incident had not only attracted considerable 
coverage in the national press and won attention overseas; it had 
prompted plans to found a new body to fight for Aboriginal rights, just 
as earlier cases of startling injustice had led to the rebirth of old organis- 
ations and the founding of new ones in the late 1920s and early 1930s.!° 

Many of the political interests that were involved in the planning for 
a national organisation in Melbourne following the rocket range dispute 
in 1946-47 were again to the fore. On the day the High Court refused 
to grant the North Australian Workers’ Union an interim injunction to 
prevent the Territory’s Department of Native Affairs holding Waters in 
custody, Doug Nicholls, speaking as the secretary of the Australian 
Aborigines’ League, told the press that he had already demanded Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies hold an inquiry into Waters’ exile and warned 
he would take the matter to the United Nations if he failed to get any 
satisfaction from the government. At a League meeting a week or so 
later in Fitzroy, Nicholls repeated the call for an inquiry. Like the North 
Australian Workers’ Union, he also took the opportunity to broaden the 
terms of the protest, criticising the maladministration of Aboriginal 
affairs in the Territory, calling for the dismissal of its director of Native 
Affairs, and attacking the ‘domestic slavery’ under which Aborigines 
lived there.!! 

By this time Nicholls had lent his name to an invitation to a public 
protest meeting in Melbourne sponsored by members of the North 
Australian Workers’ Union and the Communist Party of Australia. The 
other signatories were churchman Canon Farnham Maynard and writer 
Alan Marshall, who had published a powerful indictment of Australian 
racism in 1948, Ourselves Writ Strange. Nicholls, Maynard and Marshall 
linked ‘the intolerable position’ of Aborigines in the Territory to that 
of Aboriginal people elsewhere in Australia, in particular the denial 
of their ‘fundamental rights and liberties’. They also referred to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the fact of Australia being 
a signatory to it, and claimed that Australia’s ‘past shame’ had merged 
with their ‘determination that some decisive action’ be taken ‘to remove 
this stain on [Australia’s] national character’. Like other protests, this 
appeal looked forward to the granting of ‘full rights of citizenship’ to 
some Aborigines—those already drawn ‘into the economic and cultural 
life of our community’—but also called for ‘strict preservation of 
remaining tribal lands’. This reflected the Communist Party programme 
for Aborigines as well as the distinction between ‘tribal’ and ‘detribal- 
ised’ Aboriginal people that was commonly held by settler Australians. !? 

This meeting, held in the Town Hall on 16 March, resulted in a new, 
multi-racial organisation being formed—the Council for Aboriginal 
Rights. The Council quickly put the Menzies government on notice that 
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it aimed to launch a campaign ‘to obtain just and humane treatment for 
all Australian aborigines’ and bring before the Commonwealth ‘the 
position of the aborigines as it [was] related to Australia’s obligations 
under the United Nations Charter’. The Council typified the postwar 
campaign for rights for Aborigines, which was dominated by whites and 
their conceptions of race, history and rights.'? 


‘This evil thing’ 


The Council for Aboriginal Rights owed its founding to connections 
between the Communist leadership of the North Australian Workers’ 
Union—its president, Murray Norris, spent several weeks in Melbourne 
early in 195l1—and Communist Party members in Melbourne, such 
as Shirley Andrews, soon to be the Council’s secretary. The original 
committee included two clergymen and the basis of its support broad- 
ened during the 1950s but the key players were socialists, who always 
held the main positions. Like so many organisations, a mere handful of 
people ran and held the Council together, Andrews originally and later 
Barry Christophers and Pauline Pickford. Andrews and Christophers 
were propelled towards the organisation by their membership of the 
Communist Party, as well as other factors. 

Shirley Andrews, born in 1915, was a feminist and an atheist. Highly 
principled, she was attracted to the Aboriginal cause by a deep-seated 
personal hatred of discrimination of any kind and a corresponding 
passion for equality. This was informed by her own experience as a 
woman studying science at the University of Melbourne in the 1930s 
and working as a scientist for the government in the 1940s and 1950s. 
On occasion she explicitly made comparisons between the discrimin- 
ation experienced by Aborigines and that experienced by women. ‘I see 
a certain similarity between the Aboriginal cause and the campaign for 
women’s pay’, she wrote in 1961. Andrews’ dedication to the struggle 
for Aboriginal rights also sprang from a marked intellectual contempt 
for racism. It simply made no rational sense to her. The nature of her 
involvement in the cause was influenced by other factors too, most of all 
by her profound ambivalence about human needs, her own as well as 
others’. As Andrews confessed to another campaigner, Faith Bandler, on 
one occasion, she felt ‘far more confident at fighting for groups of people 
at a level of fighting for fundamental principles’, dealing with matters 
such as ‘the need for equal pay’ and overthrowing ‘discriminatory laws’, 
than she did working among people themselves; their ‘detailed needs’ 
meant there were too many ‘conflicting side issues’. At the same time 
Andrews scorned the ‘psychological need’ of those campaigners ‘on the 
“do good” line’ who had ‘to feel that they [were] “helping” someone’. 
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‘Very few people’, she claimed, had ‘any idea of their own psychological 
motivations’. Andrews could be brutally honest with herself but she 
understood her own motives only partially; yet when she observed, in 
reference to Aboriginal people who appealed to whites ‘for help’, ‘I’m 
sure [that] if I were an Aborigine I would hate “white” people with a 
really vicious and resentful hatred’, she unwittingly provided us with 
a clue to these motives. '* 

Barry Christophers’ path to activism on behalf of Aborigines was 
similar in many respects. Born in 1922, he, too, had a scientific back- 
ground. He trained as a doctor at the University of Melbourne in 
the 1940s, where he joined the left-wing Labor Club and read the 
work of the anatomist and anthropologist Frederic Wood Jones. Wood’s 
writings, as well as those of Mary Bennett, led him to a fiercely held 
anti-racism. Christophers was also driven to do good among the needy 
in a practical way. He founded a medical practice in working-class 
Richmond and administered compassionately to the needs of the poor 
there over a long period of time. 

Pauline Pickford, born in 1926, never belonged to the Party, which 
encouraged but did not direct its members to participate in the Coun- 
cil’s work. However, her family background was strongly socialist and 
involved some relationship to the Aboriginal cause and to Aboriginal 
people themselves. At the very least this dated back to the late 1930s 
when her mother helped organise relief during the Cumeroogunga strike 
or walk-off. There was also, however, a family tradition that held that 
Aboriginal people had once saved her father’s life. 

Like other organisations campaigning for Aboriginal reform in the 
postwar era, the Council adopted a programme that emphasised a fight 
against ‘racial difference’ and a battle for equality of opportunity and 
treatment. Its members assumed that these two causes were indivisible; 
ending one was necessary for gaining the other. Accordingly, they sought 
to demonstrate that racism against Aborigines was ‘very real’ and 
worked to eradicate ‘this evil thing’. They advocated the repeal of all 
discriminatory legislation as well as the introduction of laws proscribing 
racial discrimination, and they campaigned for citizenship rights for 
Aborigines to achieve equality, though in time they were to realise that 
this required the granting of special rights as well.'° 

The Council’s approach was shaped by an increasingly influential 
political discourse that emanated from international forums, espe- 
cially the United Nations, which championed the principle of 
non-discrimination or non-racism and tended to see racial or cultural 
difference primarily in terms of racial hierarchies and, therefore, 
inequality. Whereas group rights had been recognised to some degree 
by the League of Nations, all references to the rights of ethnic and 
national minorities had been removed in the Declaration of Human 
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Rights, which emphasised the rights of individuals instead. The 
Council’s constitution pronounced: ‘In determining objectives in this 
campaign the Council shall be guided by the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights’; and in its representations to gov- 
ernment it referred to this as ‘the basis for necessary reforms in the 
treatment of the aborigines’. The Council was also closely connected 
with an earlier generation of campaigners who continued to fight for 
Aboriginal rights, in particular Mary Bennett and Charles Duguid. 
Andrews had a regular correspondence with both these stalwarts and 
received much information and advice, and she and other Council 
spokespersons often invoked their names as ‘foremost authorities’ in 
Aboriginal affairs. Yet, at least in the 1950s, the Council seldom 
espoused any of the interest in minority group rights that this older 
generation of reformers once had.'° 

Both the raison d’étre and focus of the Council were national. It 
began by pledging ‘to plan, conduct and organise the widest possible 
support for a campaign to obtain justice for all Australian aborigines’, 
and this remained its aspiration. The Council repeatedly distinguished 
itself from organisations that largely worked on a state-wide basis and 
which it deemed to be rather parochial. As well as campaigning for 
Aboriginal rights throughout the Commonwealth, the Council stressed 
the need for a national organisation, believing ‘real progress’ would only 
be made when all bodies interested in reform spoke with ‘one voice’. 
However, it recognised that the work could not be carried out by one 
organisation alone and so tried to establish contact with existing organ- 
isations in other areas, such as the Native Rights and Welfare League in 
Western Australia, the Aborigines Advancement League in South 
Australia and the Australian Half-Caste Progressive Association in the 
Northern Territory, and assisted in the formation of new bodies where 
there were none.!” 

Like earlier organisations, the Council believed that a greater federal 
role in Aboriginal affairs was vital. Its spokespersons stressed the need 
for ‘uniformity of policy towards the aborigines’ and ‘consultation and 
co-operation’ between governments, but they also came to make unam- 
biguous demands for federal control. States with the largest Aboriginal 
populations, such as Western Australia, lacked the necessary resources. 
These could be readily provided by the Commonwealth. The Council 
believed, moreover, that state control allowed ‘sectional interests’ to 
determine Aboriginal policy, and it assumed that federal responsibility 
would result in greater respect being paid to Aborigines’ needs.'® 

The Council’s campaign for federal control meant that it devoted 
most of its attention to the Northern Territory since this was the only 
domain, the Australian Capital Territory aside, in which the Common- 
wealth government had responsibility for Aborigines; it hoped that 
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changes introduced there could establish a reform agenda for the rest of 
the country. But the Council also focused on the Territory for other 
reasons. An earlier generation of white campaigners had been preoccu- 
pied with aborigines in this area and the Council’s leaders followed in 
their footsteps. More importantly, though, Andrews and Christophers 
were convinced that the fundamental cause of Aborigines’ plight as 
‘second-class citizens’ lay in the “economic exploitation’ of Aborigines, 
most of whom were employed in Northern Australia. They held that 
the solution to most Aboriginal problems essentially lay in Aborigines 
getting ‘equal pay and conditions of work’. ‘Unless the basis of the 
Aborigines’ present position is clearly seen as the result of their use as 
cheap labour’, Andrews insisted, ‘it is very difficult to work out ways of 
improving their lot’.!? 

The Council consequently devoted much attention to the Northern 
Territory Welfare Ordinance 1953. This legislation was introduced by 
the Minister for the Territories, Paul Hasluck, who had been appointed 
by Menzies in the wake of the international embarrassment caused 
by the Waters affair. It was presented with much fanfare as an approach 
that eliminated discrimination and conferred upon Aborigines in the 
Territory the same rights as other Australians. However, its promul- 
gation was delayed until 1957 and when it was gazetted nearly all the 
Territory’s 16 000 ‘full-blood’ Aborigines were arbitrarily declared wards 
of the state, ostensibly on the grounds they were ‘in need of special care 
and assistance’. Consequently, they continued to be denied the rights 
enjoyed by Australian citizens, while the lives of ‘part-Aborigines’ 
granted citizenship barely changed since they were still denied equal 
wages. The Council drew attention to this discrepancy between ‘the 
letter of the law in the Northern Territory, and the way it [was] 
observed’. In 1954 it told its supporters: 


Sincere people who have the interests of the Aborigines at heart 
would do well to be cautious in accepting this legislation at its face 
value. In most cases this legislation has proved to be very much in 
the nature of window dressing, and there is a very real danger that 
the passing of legislation such as this may delude many genuine 
supporters of justice for the Aborigines into believing that consider- 
able advances are being made... most of the old injustices are 
continuing unchanged.?° 


For the remainder of the 1950s the Council attacked the discrimin- 
atory provisions of the Ordinance. It was also increasingly critical of 
Hasluck. At first Council spokespersons were inclined to regard him as 
‘quite sincere’ but they came to see him as ‘naive’ and ‘very unrealistic 
about the Northern Territory set up’. The cause of reform, the Minister 
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had to realise, was opposed by entrenched interests of capitalism and 
racism, and change would only come when the Commonwealth govern- 
ment made it clear ‘it really mean[t] business’?! 

Although the Council’s main focus in the 1950s was equal rights 
for Aboriginal workers, it occasionally considered the needs of ‘tribal’ 
people. In this context it embraced a position associated with cam- 
paigners like Mary Bennett, Charles Duguid and Donald Thomson as 
well as Communist Party activists like Tom Wright. The organisation 
protested against continuing atomic bomb testing at Maralinga in the 
Central Australian Reserve, and expressed concern about the increasing 
encroachment by miners on Aboriginal reserves in both Central and 
Northern Australia. In one sense this was in keeping with the Council’s 
draft policy in which it called for ‘all existing reservations for tribal 
natives to be rendered inviolable, and in marginal areas where 
tribal organisation still exists, adequate areas to be resumed for the 
tribes concerned’. In 1953, Andrews expressed the Council’s fear that 
‘the last pieces of dry and miserable land, left to the native peoples 
because they were thought to be of no use to anyone else, will now be 
taken from them’. The Council reckoned the Commonwealth govern- 
ment was using its ‘high-sounding’ citizenship laws—the 1953 Welfare 
Ordinance Act—as a cover to pass legislation that enabled it to seize 
Aboriginal reserve land for large-scale mining. In several representations 
to Hasluck, the Council expressed its concern about ‘the breaking down 
of the tribal way of life’ and demanded ‘proper royalties’ be paid and 
used for ‘the welfare of the Aboriginal owners of the land’.”? 

The Council recognised that it needed to pay great attention to the 
far-reaching consequences of this new invasion of Aboriginal land. 
Nevertheless, it believed that it was impossible to oppose mining 
completely. It was also less concerned to protect Aboriginal ‘rights of 
ownership of the reserves’ than it was anxious to secure arrangements to 
resettle ‘the Aborigines from these areas in other places’ and get equal 
pay for Aboriginal people who might work for the mining companies 
that were dispossessing them.’ 


‘Public pressure’ 


The political methods of the Council rested on a set of assumptions that 
had underpinned the work of earlier campaigners for Aboriginal reform. 
Its leaders believed the struggle for Aboriginal rights depended on ‘the 
general public getting to know the truth’. This involved what Andrews 
once described as ‘kicking the “white” population and trying to arouse 
a spark of decent feeling’. She and other reformers assumed that most 
Australians, especially those in settled Australia, only had ‘a vague idea’ 
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that Aboriginal people were treated very poorly but presumed that 
they were people of goodwill who would reject injustice once they were 
‘aware of the extent of discrimination suffered by Aborigines’. As such, 
the Council saw its task as one of creating a body of public opinion that 
would bring pressure to bear on governments, in particular to arouse 
protest in the major southern capital cities of Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide in order to overturn the racism of the north. In this regard its 
spokespersons often drew an analogy with the situation of ‘the people in 
the northern cities of America . . . forcing the backward southern people 
to treat the Negro people better’.”* 

Council leaders, like the Union leadership in the Waters case, 
also attributed special significance to the role international opinion 
could play. They realised that Australian governments, or at least the 
Commonwealth, were ‘extremely sensitive to criticism from overseas’, 
particularly bodies such as the United Nations and countries like 
Britain. Consequently, the Council tried to develop contacts with indi- 
viduals and organisations overseas. Of particular importance once again 
was the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. The Council 
praised the Society’s ‘excellent work’ and urged it to persist in the face 
of criticism by Hasluck and others. It also repeatedly claimed that 
Australia’s reputation was being damaged overseas and invoked its 
obligations to Aborigines under the United Nations Charter. At the 
same time it called upon the United Nations and the body its pre- 
decessor had founded, the International Labour Organisation, to 
intervene and apply its conventions to Australia’s treatment of its 
indigenous peoples.” 

In keeping with the power the Council attributed to public opinion, 
it saw its major tasks as acquiring and disseminating information about 
racial discrimination. Neither of these, it found, was easy to accomplish. 
The various administrations, state and Commonwealth, and the pan- 
oply of discriminatory laws, made collection of factual material onerous 
and time-consuming, especially for a small organisation that could 
not employ a full-time researcher. This task fell to the indefatigable 
Andrews, who spent long hours during her evenings and weekends doing 
the research required to get the data. In the course of consulting gov- 
ernment reports, letters from other activists and newspaper articles 
provided by a press cutting agency, Andrews, on her own admission, 
often ‘got bogged down in the mass of information required’. The 
burden was all the greater because she was reluctant to circulate 
information that had not been thoroughly checked. She feared 
that ‘sweeping generalisations’ could be ‘too easily countered by the 
authorities’, and took great care to try and ensure public interest and 
support was not lost through making poorly founded claims.”° 

Until such time as Andrews was confident that her surveys of 
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Aboriginal conditions were sufficiently comprehensive and accurate, the 
Council relied upon the distribution of books like Yvonne Nicholls’ 
1952 Not Slaves, Not Citizens, a collection of Charles Duguid’s speeches, 
and Mary Bennett’s 1957 Human Rights for Aborigines (for which 
Andrews wrote an addendum). The Council supplemented this material 
with an irregular bulletin to its members and other organisations and 
letters to the editors of major newspapers on specific issues. It eventu- 
ally published, in 1962, its own compendium, The Struggle for Dignity. 

From its founding, the Council also planned to make a documentary 
film. It believed, perhaps as a consequence of the searing impact of 
images of Nazi German concentration camps, that no other method 
of presenting the facts about Aboriginal conditions had ‘greater appeal’. 
As its first secretary, Henry Wardlaw, told one potential subscriber to a 
special film fund the Council established in 1951, ‘verbal evidence can, 
and is, easily denied; we want visual evidence of the conditions that 
exist’. Over several years the Council repeatedly planned for a film 
and even commissioned film-makers (such as Cecil Holmes). But filming 
in remote Australia was a costly and laborious undertaking and these 
plans never came to fruition.?’ 

It was difficult for the Council to attract media attention and sustain 
public interest. Consequently, it tried to exploit particular cases of 
injustice as a means of giving the public ‘some idea of the general 
situation’. In December 1955, for example, the organisation grasped 
what it saw as ‘a wonderful opportunity’. Four men had been brought to 
trial in the Northern Territory Supreme Court on charges of assault 
and causing bodily harm to Aborigines on Eva Downs, a cattle station 
650 kilometres south of Darwin. The defendants, who included the 
station’s part-owners, had repeatedly flogged an elderly Aboriginal 
couple and another Aboriginal man with stockwhips in order to force 
them to return to the station, which they had been trying to escape after 
one of the accused had threatened to shoot the elderly woman, who was 
the station cook.”8 

Over the course of a week the Council was able to create ‘a terrific 
stir’ because it enjoyed the assistance of a Melbourne newspaper. The 
Herald made the case a front-page story for several days with banner 
headlines like ‘QC: Whites flogged 5 natives’ and photographs that 
clearly showed one of the Aboriginal victim’s multiple lash marks. It also 
published a letter by Andrews and her response to Hasluck’s rebuttal of 
her criticisms of the government. The Council’s secretary attacked 
the exploitation of Aborigines as cheap labour, their poor working con- 
ditions, the control of their wages by protectors, the restrictions upon 
their choice of employer and the lack of government supervision of 
wages and conditions. Later, Andrews excitedly reported the unpre- 
cedented outcome of the trial—prison sentences and fines for the 
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defendants—to the Council’s supporters. She hoped it would mark 
‘the beginning of a new era for the station Aborigines, and. . . give to 
others the courage to stand up against ill treatment’. Best of all, Andrews 
claimed, the case had ‘brought the facts of life in the Territory to people 
all over Australia’ and ‘the public pressure resulting from it [might] be 
sufficient to bring some real action’. 

In the same year the Council also lambasted the Western Australian 
government’s disposal of Moola Bulla, a large pastoral settlement in East 
Kimberley. Andrews alleged that ‘throughout the history of Australia, it 
ha[d] always been possible to find reasons for taking any good land away 
from Aborigines’. This reserve had the largest concentration of Abor- 
iginal people in Western Australia, but the Council claimed Moola Bulla 
was important for other reasons too. It was ideal as a settlement because, 
unlike most government reserves, it provided considerable employ- 
ment for Aborigines; it had been used by the government as a training 
centre for pastoral workers and should continue to have this function; 
and Aborigines should be ‘encouraged to develop their own cultural 
and economic life in such a setting’. The sale, the Council claimed, rep- 
resented ‘a complete about-face’ by the Western Australian Department 
of Native Affairs, which was ‘guilty of a great breach of trust’. Aboriginal 
people were being evicted from ‘the place they regarded as their home, 
that they worked on and built up by their own labour’.°° 

The Council not only tried to publicise particular instances of 
oppression. It also sought to present what it called ‘positive angles of 
how to improve the situation [of Aborigines], and realistic schemes 
for alternative ways of life’. It expended much effort in telling the story 
of an Aboriginal co-operative in the Pilbara region of Western Australia, 
organised by a former Communist Don McLeod. This had developed as 
the result of a major Aboriginal stockworkers’ strike that had begun in 
1946. The strike turned into a bitter dispute that lasted three years 
and led to the stockworkers walking off the pastoral properties in 
the district.>! 

The co-operative, later known as Pindan, became ‘a sort of symbol’ 
for the Council’s leaders, as it did for others on the left. They cast 
the co-operative in heroic, historical terms as ‘a unique experiment’, 
a ‘splendid venture’ and ‘an inspiring example’. In bulletin after 
bulletin and in letters to the editor of newspapers, journalists and other 
campaigners, Andrews and Christophers told of its founding following 
the stockworkers’ strike; its ‘many hard struggles against hostile 
parties’, both pastoralists and the government; its success in running 
cattle stations and founding mining operations; its management 
by which ‘the Aboriginal people really ran affairs themselves’; and 
the ‘wonderful effect’ upon its members of their ‘doing everything 
for themselves, and proving that they are quite as capable as white 
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people’. In an attempt to publicise the co-operative, the Council 
planned a film and a pamphlet but only had the resources to issue a 
special bulletin and mount a lecture tour by McLeod to Melbourne, 
Sydney and Adelaide in 1955.°? 

In this and many other activities the Council worked hard to 
cultivate the support of trade unions, most of which, it recognised, had 
long ignored the plight of Aboriginal workers and even discriminated 
against them. It called on them to affiliate to the Council and tried to 
forge links with the Australian Labor Party, believing the campaign for 
Aboriginal rights would only succeed if it won the support of the labour 
movement. Some trade unions responded to the Council’s call for 
support but many remained indifferent. Council spokespersons were 
especially critical of the Australian Workers’ Union. They claimed the 
contemporary position of Aboriginal workers could partly be attributed 
to the Union’s complicity with racism in the pastoral industry in the 
states, and called upon it and the North Australian Workers’ Union 
(which by the mid 1950s was no longer Communist controlled) to fight 
for equal wages and conditions. 


‘Full citizenship’ 


For much of the 1950s the Council for Aboriginal Rights had an under- 
standing of race, rights and history that largely accorded with the 
dominant political discourse of the postwar era. Most significantly, it 
was in favour of the Commonwealth’s ideal of assimilation. It accepted 
its apparently uncomplicated conception of equality. Assimilation 
promised the same individual rights for Aborigines as other Australians 
enjoyed and it anticipated, indeed required, that Aborigines would even- 
tually become the same as other Australians. Citizenship, the Council 
agreed, depended on a high degree of cultural integration. In 1961 it 
called for ‘a special effort to ensure that Aboriginal workers are accepted 
on the same footing as other workers, receive the same wages, and have 
the same industrial protection’. Equality for both the Council and 
government, as for Yorky Peel, essentially resided in transcending racial 
or cultural difference. “Citizenship-—a code for full membership in 
Australian society—depended on Aborigines becoming ‘like us’. Insofar 
as there was any difference between the Council’s programme for racial 
equality and that of the Commonwealth, it lay in the former’s emphasis 
on the importance of Aboriginal people being granted social rights— 
such as welfare benefits—rather than merely civil rights, such as the 
right to vote. What it called ‘Full citizenship’ could ‘only be guaranteed 
by an equal standard of living with the white people’.*° 

The Council subscribed to a theory of historical change that main- 
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tained that all peoples had to undergo a transition from antiquity to 
modernity and that it was impossible ‘to go backwards in history’. 
Echoing the influential eighteenth-century Enlightenment theory that 
all human societies evolved through four stages, Andrews wrote: 


The science of Anthropology offers logical explanations of human 
development at different cultural levels. This cultural level is deter- 
mined by what opportunities are available. In fertile areas of Europe 
and Asia where there were animals capable of domestication, the 
inhabitants were able to pass from the nomadic hunter’s existence 
to life as settled agriculturalists some thousands of years B.C. 
Australia’s unfavourable conditions ... did not offer its inhabitants 
the same opportunities to progress to a higher economic and cultural 
level. The Aborigines must now face the difficult adjustment 
involved in progressing in one generation from the primitive Old 
Stone Age culture to modern industrial life. This progress took our 
ancestors some 10,000 years to accomplish. 


And so while the Council repeatedly distinguished its approach to 
Aboriginal advancement from that of humanitarian and missionary 
organisations who emphasised ‘uplifting the Aborigines’, these left-wing 
activists shared with liberals a historicist conception of development 
that underpinned the monocultural ideal of the nation.** 

This was nowhere more apparent than in the way the Council 
conceptualised Aboriginality. Those like Andrews insisted that ‘the 
term “Aborigine” should be defined as including any person being of 
Aboriginal descent’ and demanded ‘it should be written with a capital 
letter as is done with all other racial or minority groups’; however, her 
organisation followed contemporary racial convention in differentiating 
between ‘full’ or ‘tribal’ Aborigines on the one hand and ‘half-castes’ or 
‘part-Aborigines’ on the other and in assuming that only the former 
had Aboriginal culture and were, therefore, truly Aboriginal. This defi- 
nition of Aboriginality led the Council to presume that the position 
of Aboriginal people in settled Australia was ‘quite different’ to that of 
Aborigines in remote areas, where it focused its work: Aboriginal 
societies or social orders closer to home had dissolved long ago and the 
problems they faced were no different to those of ‘any group of under- 
privileged people’ who had ‘existed in oppressed conditions’. The 
solution lay, therefore, in their being given an ‘equal’—which is to say 
the same—place as non-Aboriginal people in Australian society.” 

This approach was generally contradicted in Victoria by Aboriginal 
people themselves. In one sense it might seem odd that the Council was 
unaware of the persistence of Aboriginal communities and identity. The 
Council’s constitution referred to the ‘aspirations of aboriginal peoples’ 
and the organisation cast its work in terms of helping Aborigines ‘win 
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[rights] for themselves’. Likewise, it emphasised the importance, indeed 
the necessity of contact with ‘local aborigines’ and their ‘point of 
view’, and Doug Nicholls and Margaret Tucker were members of the 
Council’s executive for most of the 1950s. These, however, were gestures 
that largely reflected Communist rhetoric rather than the Council’s 
actual practice. They belie the fact that during its first decade the organ- 
isation’s relationship with local Aboriginal communities was extremely 
limited.°° 

The Council gave priority to the plight of Aboriginal people in 
Northern and Central Australia, where the majority lived, and paid little 
attention to those in Victoria. Indeed, it believed the small local Abor- 
iginal population was what allowed it, unlike other organisations, to 
focus its attention elsewhere. At the same time, the Council steadfastly 
eschewed any relationships with Aboriginal people that smacked of 
charity or philanthropy. This was not only a matter of principle. It was 
also determined by pragmatic considerations and personal factors. 
Council leaders held that involvement in local, practical matters took 
‘a tremendous amount of time’ and could lead to the neglect of ‘the 
general campaign’. Andrews, it will be recalled, had a distaste for ‘any 
sort of welfare work’ and preferred working on her own ‘in some sort of 
“back-room boy” activity’. As a result, the Council, prior to the appoint- 
ment of Pauline Pickford as secretary in 1961, had none of the contact 
earlier campaigners and welfare workers like Arthur Burdeu and Helen 
Baillie had enjoyed and which had given them the opportunity to forge 
fruitful political alliances with local Aboriginal people. The Council’s 
campaign against racism, in other words, was fought largely in terms 
of abstract principles and seldom engaged in the affective histories of 
Aboriginal people.?” 

The Council leaders’ stance on Aboriginal rights and Aborigines’ 
future as a people, as well as their relations with Aboriginal people, can 
also be contrasted with that of another Victorian campaigner, Anna 
Vroland. In the 1950s Vroland seriously questioned assimilation as she 
personally came to understand the continuing Aboriginality of local 
communities and the aspiration of many Aborigines to maintain their 
distinctive lifeways. It was not until the late 1950s that the Council 
adopted a similarly critical approach to assimilation. In the meantime its 
most distinctive stance in Aboriginal reform lay in its championing of 
McLeod’s Pindan group. 

The Council saw co-operatives as an alternative to capitalist modes 
of production and believed they could ‘provide a new economic basis’ 
for Aboriginal communities and ‘an independent way of life’, at least for 
‘tribal’ people. The Council also regarded them as an example of the 
proper relationship between white activists and Aborigines, of working 
‘with the Aborigines, not above them’. And yet for the most part the 
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Council saw Pindan as a means rather than an end in itself. Instead of 
envisioning the co-operative as an example of an ongoing state of 
cultural difference and of a minority people claiming rights as a group, 
the Council saw it as ‘the ideal solution to the problem of transition 
from the tribal life to a life as a fully independent worker in the 
Australian community’, indeed as ‘a halfway house to full assimilation’. 
In other words, these left-wingers’ commitment to collective projects 
was much weaker than their adherence to a historicist vision that antic- 
ipated these groups would dissolve rather than evolve.** 

The possibility that Pindan could provide a model for addressing 
the plight of more radically dispossessed Aboriginal people in settled 
Australia was overlooked by the Council. In 1955, though, Don McLeod 
grasped the aspirations of local Aboriginal people in the course of a 
visit he paid to Echuca and Mooroopna (where many Cumeroogunga 
people had lived since fleeing the station in 1939). Soon after, the 
Council, paying serious attention to Victorian matters for the first 
time since its founding, approached the Victorian and New South Wales 
governments with a call for economic development, legal ownership of 
the land and Aboriginal representation on boards of management at 
Lake Tyers, Framlingham and Cumeroogunga (which were demands 
Aboriginal organisations like the Australian Aborigines’ League had been 
making since the 1930s). With Pindan in mind, the Council recom- 
mended a ‘community project’ be established. In 1956 and 1957, in 
the context of making submissions to the Victorian government, the 
Council repeated this demand for community control and ownership of 
Aboriginal reserves.°? 

The more it paid attention to Victorian matters the more the 
Council’s representations reflected local Aboriginal aspirations, but by 
1956-57 a new organisation, which became the Victorian Aborigines 
Advancement League, was being mooted in Melbourne. The initiative 
came from Doug Nicholls and, more especially, Stan Davey, who had 
been a member of the Council since 1954. These two Church of Christ 
pastors wanted to address Aboriginal people’s welfare needs and envis- 
aged an organisation that focused more on local political matters. At the 
same time, the new organisation might have reflected the longstanding 
desire of Nicholls and other Aboriginal activists for political control. It 
is perhaps no coincidence the League bore the same initials as the 
Australian Aborigines’ League. Nevertheless, whites played a major part 
in establishing and then running the League. 

In 1956, another multi-racial organisation, the Aboriginal-Australian 
Fellowship, was founded in Sydney, driven by an indomitable Aboriginal 
campaigner, the former Aborigines Progressive Association secretary, 
Pearl Gibbs. It attracted both Christian and left-wing support. Following 
its formation it became easier to conceive of a national organisation 
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He is an 
AUSTRALIAN! 


You as an 


Australian, can help 
the Aborigines ! 


Organisations such as the Victorian Aborigines Advancement League pressed for 
racial equality by emphasising Aborigines’ status as fellow human beings and 
fellow Australians. The iconography deployed here by the Aborigines Advance- 
ment League on the cover of a 1957 leaflet might suggest, though, that Aborig- 
inal leaders at least were intent on representing their difference in some way or 
another. This was also true of the League’s badge, which featured a boomerang. 
(COURTESY RILEY & EPHEMERA COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA) 


along the lines the founders of the Council for Aboriginal Rights had 
anticipated in 1951. Another case of ‘spectacular injustice’, and some 
push from foreign shores, would achieve this.*° 
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A bigger outreach’ 


In 1956 the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society decided to 
prepare a case on the treatment of Australian Aborigines’ as a minority 
people that could be submitted to the United Nations Commission 
for Human Rights. This course of action, as Peter Read and Marilyn 
Lake have pointed out, was urged by the Australian feminist and labour 
activist Lady Jessie Street, who had joined the Anti-Slavery Society’s 
executive as its Australian representative in 1954. Street recommended. 
an ‘affiliation of Australian Societies interested in the Aborigines’ and 
planned to visit Australia to conduct a survey of Aboriginal conditions 
for the Society and help form such an organisation. The Council for 
Aboriginal Rights welcomed the Society’s proposals wholeheartedly 
and offered its assistance to Street. In fact it positioned itself as central 
to the development of her plans, and the relationship that developed 
between Andrews and Street proved crucial to the planning for a 
federal organisation, which began soon after Street arrived in Sydney 
in December 1956. 

The prospects for forming a federal body received a considerable boost 
in January 1957 when a news story broke in the eastern states regarding 
aborigines in the Laverton-Warburton area of Central Australia. In Octo- 
ber 1956 an Independent Liberal MLA Bill Grayden had persuaded the 
Western Australian parliament to appoint a select committee to inquire 
into the plight of these people as a consequence of the British govern- 
ment’s atomic bomb programme at Maralinga. The inquiry’s report, 
which deplored the people’s appalling conditions, had been ignored by 
the mainstream press but when the Sydney Communist newspaper 
Tribune revealed its findings in early January the story was immediately 
reported in sensational terms by the major daily newspapers. 

The Council realised that Warburton was a good opportunity for 
protest. Andrews seized upon Grayden’s select committee report to 
argue that the bomb testing had driven the aborigines off their land. She 
cited the warnings Charles Duguid and Donald Thomson had issued a 
decade earlier. Since then, she wrote, ‘the invasion of tribal lands for 
purposes connected with atomic testing and for mining has continued 
unabated’.*! 

The Council was joined in this protest by Bill Onus and Doug 
Nicholls representing the Australian Aborigines’ League, Doris Black- 
burn and the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom and. 
Duguid and Brian Fitzpatrick (and they sought to involve Thomson). 
This was more or less the same alliance of people and political interests 
that had participated in the rocket range protest of 1946-47 and the 
attempt at that time to form a national organisation. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, spurred. 
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on by Anna Vroland, took the lead in convening a ‘Save the Aborigines’ 
committee but Andrews played the major secretarial role when it organ- 
ised a large public meeting for the first week of February. Addressed 
by Duguid and Nicholls among others, this meeting passed a series of 
resolutions that encompassed a demand for ‘full human rights [to] be 
guaranteed [to] the remaining Aboriginal tribes’ and a referendum ‘to 
ensure that the native people of Australia become a Commonwealth 
responsibility’ .*” 

Shortly afterwards, Nicholls was invited to join a Western Australian 
parliamentary expedition to the Warburton Ranges for two weeks. He 
was traumatised by what he saw and returned home in March deeply 
shaken. ‘My people are starving’, he told journalists, 


everywhere we went they pleaded for food and water; it is terrible 
... I wish I had not gone to the Warburton Ranges. I wish I hadn’t 
seen the pitiable squalor, the sights of my people starving—the most 
shocking sights I have ever seen. Never, never can I forget.8 


Another public meeting in Melbourne was called by the ‘Save the 
Aborigines’ committee. Nicholls and Grayden once again described 
the plight of the Aboriginal people, the former denouncing it as ‘a black 
page in the history of Australia’s national life’. Images rather than words 
had the most profound impact, however. The expedition had shot the 
film the Council for Aboriginal Rights had long wanted to make, and 
it had the effect they had reckoned such a documentary record could 
have. One journalist, who saw it at this meeting, observed that it was 
‘one thing to read about a tragedy—it is another matter to see it’. 
Another commented: 


You can read about it without feeling anything much except wonder 
that such conditions exist; but you can’t see it without realising the 
horror of it... There was a child... so weak that he could not 
brush from his face the flies that were crawling over it in their 
thousands. Flies in his eyes, in his nose, in his mouth, his whole face 
a moving mass of flies . . . If I hadn’t seen it I wouldn’t have believed 
it. And the child with the distended, enormous stomach of beri-beri; 
the men and the women with arms and legs so thin that you could 
see not just the bone structure but the bones. I have seen nothing 
more shocking, nothing more damning, than this film. 


Another account claimed that the film, shown in April on television 
under the title ‘Manslaughter’ and repeatedly screened by Nicholls and 
others at meetings in Melbourne, Sydney, Canberra and country areas 
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over the following months, was reminiscent of the newsreels of Nazi 
German concentration camps at the end of World War II.** 

The Warburton controversy gave the Aboriginal cause widespread 
publicity. It also helped campaigners like Stan Davey to realise that 
organisations such as the Council needed ‘a bigger outreach’. This 
played a part in the decision to form the Victorian Aborigines Advance- 
ment League a month later. The new organisation soon gained an ally 
who was to prove instrumental in the fight for Aboriginal rights 
throughout the next decade: a young, Gordon Bryant, fresh-faced and 
compassionate Labor MHR, had seen the film of the Warburton Ranges 
at the public meeting in March and heard Nicholls speak. He was soon 
making his own voice heard in the federal parliament and pushing Labor 
leaders to pay greater attention to Aboriginal affairs.“ 


The Council for Aboriginal Rights was convinced that a film showing Aboriginal 
conditions in Northern and Central Australia would persuade Australians of the 
need for reform. The Victorian Aborigines Advancement League made good use 
of a film shot in the Warburton Ranges in 1957, which included both these 
images, circulated in an Advancement League leaflet the same year. (COURTESY 
RILEY & EPHEMERA COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA) 
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In the meantime Jessie Street had laid some of the necessary ground- 
work for a federal organisation by visiting Melbourne and Adelaide, 
where she spent most of her time with Andrews and Duguid. Over the 
next two months she maintained contact with them, mostly with regard 
to an Anti-Slavery Society questionnaire on Aboriginal conditions, 
which was to provide the basis for its case to the United Nations. During 
this period Street worked with Brian Fitzpatrick on drafting a petition 
to alter the Australian constitution to enable the Commonwealth to 
assume control of Aboriginal affairs. Fitzpatrick and the Australian 
Council of Civil Liberties were also willing to organise a conference of 
bodies interested in forming a federal organisation, as they had in 
1946-47, but in May 1957, shortly before she left to return to England, 
Street passed the task of convening such a meeting to Andrews, knowing 
she could trust her to bring these plans to fruition. 


‘Five basic principles’ 


Andrews, Davey and Duguid conducted the discussions that laid down 
the framework for the conference and thus the nature of the organis- 
ation to be founded. Duguid favoured inviting any organisation that had 
an interest in Aboriginal affairs. Andrews, however, was determined to 
invite only those organisations that specifically focused upon Aboriginal 
reform, thus excluding government agencies and church and missionary 
bodies. She persuaded Davey that a national organisation could only 
work on this basis, and together they won Duguid over to this view. 
Andrews and Duguid had corresponded for many years and Duguid 
greatly admired her dedication. Similarly Andrews and Davey had 
enormous respect for one another and worked well together, Andrews 
preparing background information, Davey doing the work of organising 
and publicising the conference. Andrews had realised that Davey could 
‘play a very valuable role in [the] whole campaign’ for Aboriginal rights. 
His ‘basic ideas’ were ‘sound’, she told old campaigners Don McLeod 
and Mary Bennett. Furthermore, he was ‘particularly suited for this 
work’ because he had considerable integrity, was relatively fearless and 
could work with anyone he thought was ‘genuinely interested in the 
cause’.*° 

After several months of planning, the conference was held in Adelaide 
in February 1958 and resulted in a new organisation called the Federal 
Council for Aboriginal Advancement. As Sue Taffe has pointed out in 
her history of the organisation, this conference was attended by only 
25 people but five states were represented (Tasmania, as so often, was 
not), as were most of the organisations devoted to Aboriginal reform, 
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including the Council for Aboriginal Rights, the South Australian and 
Victorian Aborigines Advancement Leagues, the Aboriginal-Australian 
Fellowship, and the Native Welfare Association. Prewar campaigners 
were represented by Duguid and Ada Bromham, the former being elected 
president, the latter a vice-president. Nearly all the participants were 
white, however. Only four were Aboriginal. They included Nicholls; Bert 
Groves, the president of the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship, who was 
elected as one of the Federal Council’s vice-presidents; and Bill Onus, the 
president of the Australian Aborigines’ League. A few months earlier 
Onus and the League had tried to convene an interstate conference to 
form a national Aboriginal organisation, but nothing had come of this. 

In its composition the Federal Council was broadly based but leftist 
nonetheless: Labor MPs in the form of Bryant, Don Dunstan and Doris 
Blackburn, the last of whom was appointed to the executive committee; 
Communists such as Christophers and Andrews, who was also elected 
to the committee; and Christians who were not unsympathetic to the 
left, most notably Davey, who became the Council’s secretary, the 
new organisation’s most important office, which he was to hold for 
the next ten years. The left’s influence could be said to be evident 
in the ‘five basic principles’ the Council adopted but especially the 
third—All aborigines to receive equal pay for equal work and the same 
industrial protection as other Australians’—and the fifth—‘The abso- 
lute retention of all remaining reserves, with native communal or 
individual ownership’—though the last might have also reflected 
prewar campaigners’ emphasis on indigenous rights as well as the 
influence of the Aboriginal delegates.*” 

It seems doubtful, however, that the new organisation attached 
much significance to its last-named principle. Instead, the overall 
emphasis was unambiguously non-racial and stressed equality based 
on individuals being treated the same as one another. This reflected 
the conception of rights held by the Council’s principal movers—the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights and the Aborigines Advancement Leagues. 
Its first principle, which the Federal Council’s founders clearly regarded 
as primary, was ‘Equal citizenship rights with other Australian citizens 
for aborigines’. In a similar spirit, the second anticipated ‘all aborigines’ 
having ‘a standard of living . . . not less than for other Australians’. The 
phrase ‘other Australians’, repeated in three of the principles, reflected 
an aspiration to overcome racism—which, it must be emphasised, 
was how most of these campaigners conceived of racial or cultural 
difference—and achieve for Aboriginal people the same or equal rights. 
The Council was to adopt the first article of the United Nations Dec- 
laration of Human Rights as its motto—All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights . . . and should act towards one another 
in the spirit of brotherhood’—and immediately pledged itself to fighting 
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for ‘equal rights for aborigines and the repeal of all discriminatory 
Federal and State legislation’. The only special rights it envisaged were 
ones akin to those granted to Australians who had fought for their 
country in overseas wars.*8 

A year after its formation the Council enthusiastically embraced the 
International Labour Organisation’s Convention 107 ‘concerning 
the protection and integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi- 
tribal populations in independent countries’, which had been adopted in 
June 1957. This was championed by Bennett as soon as she learned of 
it in December that year. She had the Anti-Slavery Society forward her 
copies and quickly distributed them to the Federal Council and its 
affiliates. Andrews, believing it ‘ideally suited for future plans for raising 
the status of the Australian Aborigines’, made its articles the basis of the 
agenda for the Council’s second conference, held in Melbourne in 
February 1959. Similarly, Davey persuaded Bryant to raise questions 
in the federal parliament regarding the Australian government’s failure 
to ratify it.” 

The Federal Council interpreted the convention in a particular 
way, attracted to its stress on equal rights rather than its emphasis on 
indigenous rights for all aboriginal peoples. For example, in noting the 
people to whom the International Labor Organisation held the conven- 
tion should apply, the Council failed to grasp that the international 
body was, however ambiguously, seeking to expand the definition of 
‘indigenous’ to include those of aboriginal ‘descent’. The Council also 
assumed that the Convention’s demand for respect for “customary laws’ 
and the retention of indigenous ‘customs and institutions’ was merely 
a call for consideration of ‘old laws and customs’. Likewise, it took more 
particular note of the articles requiring compensation for loss of lands 
and the means for developing land ‘in accordance with treatment 
equivalent to that accorded to other sections of the national com- 
munity’ than it did of the articles concerned with protecting aborigines’ 
occupation of their own land.*° 


A glaring case of injustice’ 


Soon after its founding, the Federal Council assumed responsibility 
for a petition campaign already begun the previous year by one of its 
affiliates, the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship, which called for a refer- 
endum to amend the Australian constitution. However, the initiative for 
campaigns and the work of the fledging organisation soon shifted to 
Melbourne. There, Davey could draw upon the resources of Bryant’s 
parliamentary office as well as the assistance of Andrews and Chris- 
tophers and the Council for Aboriginal Rights. This was evident in one 
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of the Council’s first campaigns, a legal case involving the famous 
Arrente painter Albert Namatjira. 

In October 1958 Namatjira was charged in the Alice Springs police 
court under the 1953 Northern Territory Welfare Ordinance Act for 
supplying liquor to other Aboriginal men, including his son Enos, who, 
unlike himself, were wards of the state. (Under the new Ordinance 
Namatjira was one of only six ‘full-blood’ men granted citizenship 
rights, after a considerable campaign to ensure he was not declared a 
ward.)?' Namatjira was found guilty on one of the charges and sentenced 
to the mandatory punishment of six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Namatjira was a household name in the 1950s and the 
case immediately attracted considerable attention, as Julie Wells and 
Michael Christie have described. 

Just as Namatjira had become one of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment’s favourite symbols of assimilation, he had been adopted by 
organisations like the Council for Aboriginal Rights as a marker of 
the discrepancy between the government’s rhetoric of a new deal 
and the reality of continuing racial inequality. In 1954 the Council 
had used reports of Namatjira’s treatment during a visit to Melbourne 
as an opportunity to publicise ‘general aspects of discrimination’. 
In 1955-56 it criticised the old Ordinance by showing that ‘equal 
rights’ were dependent upon Aboriginal people having an exemption, 
and drew attention to the fact that Namatjira refused to apply for these 
unpopular certificates since this would ‘cut him off from his friends 
and relatives’. 

Given this background, it is hardly surprising that the Victorian 
Aborigines Advancement League and the Council for Aboriginal Rights 
took up Namatjira’s conviction as a ‘glaring case of injustice’ and a 
denial of ‘full white man’s rights’, as did left-wing trade unions and 
many other organisations. The two organisations offered to handle his 
case. Their enthusiasm owed something to their knowledge of African 
American legal battles since 1950; they hoped for ‘similar successes in 
the near future’. Other affiliates of the Federal Council, in particular the 
South Australian Aborigines Advancement League, were not persuaded 
it should intervene in the case but the League and the Council for 
Aboriginal Rights were determined to proceed, launching an Aborigines 
Defence Fund. The League assumed responsibility for Namatjira’s 
appeal and arranged for his defence, using the Council’s contacts with 
Jewish human rights advocates to secure the services of a QC, MJ. 
Ashkanasy (who later involved a group of lawyers including Zelman 
Cowen and Ninian Stephen). Nicholls and Davey then travelled to 
Alice Springs to discuss legal proceedings with Namatjira and other 
men facing the same charges and to brief lawyers. The Council took 
charge of the task of raising the funds to meet the legal costs.>* 
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In 1958-59 organisations campaigning for Aboriginal rights exploited the 
controversy provoked by the conviction of Albert Namatjira for supplying 
alcohol to one of his kinsmen. As so often in this postwar era, they conceived the 
case as a matter of racially discriminatory laws and civil rights. Pictured here are 
members of the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship demonstrating in Sydney’s 
1959 May Day rally. (COURTESY LEN FOX) 


Namatjira took little part in deciding how his defence should be 
conducted. (For much of this period he was mentally and physically 
unwell.) The initiative lay with the League and the Council. They were 
intent upon running a series of legal cases to highlight racially discrimi- 
natory policies and practices. As such, they welcomed a suggestion by 
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Ashkanasy that they try to prove that one of the men to whom 
Namatjira had supplied liquor ‘had been declared a ward of the state 
without proper examination of his situation’. Davey and Nicholls 
persuaded four wards of the state to put their names to a writ that could 
bring ‘the whole Ordinance’ into question.’ 

In representing the case in terms of racial discrimination and the 
denial of individual citizenship rights, the League and the Council over- 
looked the possibility that the matter could be considered within 
another political framework—that of minority group rights. The case 
could also have been seen, in other words, as the outcome of the fact 
that Namatijira’s status as an individual citizen had required him to 
abandon membership of his own, Aboriginal order. These campaigners 
were aware of this conflict in social terms but unable to conceive of it in 
terms of political rights, so dominant was the ideal of assimilation and 
equal rights. Davey protested to the Age: ‘Article 1 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights states: “All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights.” It must be as free citizens that govern- 
ments seek [the] integration [of Aborigines] with other Australians’. At 
best Davey and other protesters could condemn the Welfare Ordinance 
as an ‘inhuman, discriminatory piece of legislation’ because (in the 
terms of a commonly used phrase) it placed Namatjira ‘in an impossible 
situation—between two worlds’. They were quite unable to articulate a 
stronger objection to a relentlessly individualist conception of citizen- 
ship that refused to recognise, let alone allow for, the fact that Namatjira 
belonged to a collective Aboriginal polity that had its own laws and 
insisted that these be upheld.** 

In December the Northern Territory Supreme Court refused to 
adjourn the Namatjira case until the writ against the Northern Territory 
Administration and the Commonwealth government had been heard. It 
dismissed Namatjira’s appeal, but reduced his sentence to three months. 
League and Council leaders condemned the finding and decided to 
continue with the writ and seek leave in the High Court to appeal 
the sentence, but the latter was rejected in March the following year 
and they decided to let the case lapse. They were disappointed, but 
their attack upon racial discrimination laws had been given a good 
hearing and had won considerable publicity. Moreover, they had shown 
the Federal Council’s other affiliates what a national organisation 
might achieve. 


‘Bashings’ 


The value of a federal body was to become more apparent when organ- 
isations were formed in Northern Australia and connections were forged 
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between these local bodies and the national one. Shortly after the 
Federal Council was established, Aboriginal organisations were founded 
in Queensland for the first time, the most important of which was the 
Cairns Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders Advancement League, 
headed by Joe McGinness. 

Born in 1914, McGinness first become involved in political matters 
as a young man in Darwin in the mid 1930s, when he had joined other 
Aboriginal men making demands for citizenship rights for ‘half-castes’. 
Many years later, in 1951, his brother Jack founded the Australian 
Half-Caste Progressive Association in Darwin, following the meeting 
described at the beginning of this chapter. At the same time McGinness’ 
own political work really began after he got a job on the wharves 
in Cairns. He became a member of the left-wing Waterside Workers’ 
Federation, where, alongside Communist Party members, he became 
increasingly well versed in trade union matters and more conscious of 
the working conditions of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island workers as 
well as the oppression of other Aboriginal people living ‘under the Act’ 
in Queensland. From the late 1950s the Waterside Workers’ Federation 
and the Cairns Trades and Labour Council provided vital support to 
McGinness and the Cairns League, particularly once he assumed the 
presidency of the Federal Council after the national body’s annual 
meeting in Brisbane in April 1961, a position which he was to hold more 
or less until its demise in 1978. 

In May 1961 McGinness learned that two young Aboriginal people 
at Hopevale, a Lutheran mission 50 kilometres north of Cooktown, had 
been flogged by the missionary superintendent. A 21-year-old man, Jim 
Jacko, and his 16-year-old girlfriend, Gertie Simon, had been forbidden 
by their missionary overseers to court one another. They had been seen 
together at a football match and were ordered to work for two weeks 
without pay. The young couple refused to accept this punishment and 
left the mission for a week. On their return Jacko’s apology to the 
missionary superintendent was rejected, an informal court was held, and 
the superintendent administered twelve lashes to Jacko and ordered 
Simon be whipped and her head shaven. Jacko was immediately 
removed to Cooktown, where he was placed in gaol for seven days, 
though no charges were laid, and detained for a further six days before 
he was sent to Cairns, from where he was to be removed to Palm Island, 
the reserve to which Aboriginal ‘troublemakers’ had long been exiled. 

The Cairns League, supported by local unions, the Communist Party 
and the Federal Council, immediately began to publicise the incident. 
The organisations first called for charges to be laid against the mis- 
sionary for inflicting corporal punishment but soon demanded an open 
inquiry and eventually roused sufficient public attention to persuade 
the Queensland government to hold a magisterial inquiry, the first of 
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its kind on a Queensland Aboriginal reserve. The Cairns League, the 
Federal Council and the Queensland Trades and Labour Council 
engaged legal representation for Jacko, a former Communist MLA 
Fred Paterson. The president of the Cairns League, Gladys O’Shane, 
McGinness (who represented the Federal Council), Pauline Pickford (for 
the Council for Aboriginal Rights), several trade union officials and a 
Labor parliamentarian, Tom Uren, observed the week-long inquiry. 
Its terms were very limited, which prevented broader issues of racial 
discrimination being canvassed. Nevertheless, the League and its 
supporters felt vindicated when the inquiry found that the missionary’s 
flogging was ‘inexcusable’ and proved that statements made by the 
Director of Native Affairs about the case had been misleading. More 
generally, the protest caused the Queensland government considerable 
embarrassment and revealed that the so-called protection legislation 
gave reserve superintendents enormous powers and denied Aboriginal 
people basic human rights.” 

The Federal Council’s leaders had good reason to tout the inquiry as 
‘one of the most important actions taken by Aborigines in their fight 
for justice’. They were therefore eager to capitalise on other such cases. 
In April and May 1962 the Federal Council and the Cairns League 
combined forces again to expose a raid two drunken policemen had 
made in the middle of the night upon Aboriginal residents of a govern- 
ment reserve in the small township of Mareeba, 60 kilometres southwest 
of Cairns, in which they forced entry into houses, smashed property 
and assaulted young men and teenage girls. McGinness immediately 
protested to the government. Davey, drawing on a report provided by 
McGinness and information he himself had gathered during a visit to 
North Queensland earlier in the year, issued a special bulletin entitled 
‘Police Bashings’. This detailed the incident, as well as other similar 
cases of intimidation and brutality by police protectors, and called for 
an open inquiry into ‘such blatant acts of injustice’. Subsequently, the 
police constables were suspended from duty, charged and prosecuted. 
Local Aboriginal people regarded it as a ‘great victory’.*° 

There was nothing unusual about either of these incidents. They were 
an expression of racial attitudes and practices that were part of the 
everyday experience of many Aborigines, taken for granted or accepted 
by most of those who perpetrated or suffered or merely observed such 
acts. What made these incidents exceptional was the fact they became 
the subject of accounts that were heard or read by people beyond 
the local contexts in which they had happened. Whereas for much 
of the century Aboriginal people on missions, reserves and pastoral 
properties had been unable to articulate their grievances adequately 
or their protests had been readily repressed without public knowledge of 
their oppression, alliances between the national organisation and regional 
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bodies were enabling much more effective political representation. After 
a hesitant beginning in which the Federal Council had been merely a 
loose grouping of state organisations, it was beginning to prove its worth. 

At least one activist, Pauline Pickford, concluded that Hopevale and 
Mareeba had ‘shown the Aboriginal people in the North that they have 
National and local organisations of their own to assist them, and that 
other organisations in the various States, including trade unions, are 
willing to lend assistance in their struggle against injustice’. Pickford 
regarded these incidents, along with McGinness’ election to the Federal 
Council’s presidency, as a turning point in the struggle in another sense. 
Aboriginal people had ‘initiated’ these battles and were realising they 
‘could probably fight for the things that they wanted, not just things that 
[white activists] thought should be done’. This was undoubtedly so. 
However, the struggle for Aboriginal rights at the national level con- 
tinued to be dominated by the Federal Council and its affiliates. These 
were not so much Aboriginal bodies as organisations that were still 
dominated by non-Aboriginal leaders and by Aboriginal spokespersons 
who endorsed the emphasis on fighting racial discrimination and 
battling for civil rights.’ 
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In May 1967 the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal members of the 
Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship, one of the affiliates of the Federal 
Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders 
(as the Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement had become in 
1964), gathered to record a song for a television programme, The Day 
of the Aboriginal, which the Australian Broadcasting Corporation was 
making on a constitutional referendum to be held that month. Probably 
no other historical source captures so well the enormous hopes that 
campaigners for Aboriginal rights invested in this event. Together, they 
raise their voices and sing: 


We are going 
We are going 
We are going 
To Freedom 

We are going 
We are going 
We are going 
To Freedom 


Equal Rights 
Equal Rights 
Together Unite 
For Freedom 


Children run 
Children run 
The time has come 
For Freedom 
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We are going 
We are going 
We are going 
To Freedom 

We are going 
We are going 
We are going 
To Freedom 


27th of May 
Each one say 
YES YES YES 
For Freedom 


We need your vote 
We want your vote 
Vote YES YES YES 
For Freedom 


We are going 

We are going 

We are going 

To Freedom 

We are going 

We are going 

We are going to freedom 


This song was a version of “We Are Going to Freedom’, which was 
written originally by folk singer Gary Shearston and based on a poem 
by the Aboriginal poet and leader Kath Walker, later known as 
Oodgeroo Noonuccal. It was envisaged as ‘some kind of an anthem 
along the lines of “We Shall Overcome”’, sung by African American civil 
rights activists. ! 

The zealousness of these campaigns is baffling when one considers 
the terms of the constitutional changes they were seeking. Section 51 
(xxvi) of the Australian Constitution read: “The Parliament shall subject 
to this Constitution, have power to make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of the Commonwealth with respect of: . . . The people 
of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom it is 
deemed necessary to make special laws’. This was to be amended by 
deleting the words italicised above. Section 127 stated: ‘In reckoning 
the numbers of the Commonwealth, or of a State or other part of the 
Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted’. It was to be 
repealed. These two changes, moreover, were presented to the voters 
in the form of an innocuous proposal ‘to alter the Constitution so as 
to omit certain words relating to the People of the Aboriginal Race in 
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any State and so that Aboriginals are to be counted in reckoning the 
Population’. These changes are mundane. There are no references to 
grand principles such as ‘equal rights’ or ‘citizenship’, let alone ‘free- 
dom’. This is not surprising. As John Chesterman and Brian Galligan 
have reminded us, the Australian Constitution makes no reference to 
citizenship whatsoever. Yet, campaigners for Aboriginal rights obviously 
attributed a great deal of significance to the referendum.? 

In this chapter the push for constitutional change will be considered, 
as will another major campaign conducted by the Federal Council at this 
time, that for equal wages. Both tell us much about how this organis- 
ation and its affiliates conceived of rights for Aborigines and Aboriginal 
advancement during this period. 


‘Full citizen rights’ 


The Federal Council’s call for citizenship rights for Aborigines reflected 
the demands of earlier, prewar Aboriginal organisations but also those 
expressed by Aboriginal campaigners in the 1940s and 1950s. As World 
War II drew to an end and postwar reconstruction commenced, Abor- 
iginal leaders like Doug Nicholls once more called for ‘full citizenship 
rights’, and Aboriginal organisations such as the Australian Aborigines’ 
League adopted this again as their objective. Equality for Aborigines, 
they asserted, meant enjoying the same rights as other Australians. As 
Bill Onus stated in February 1947: ‘What the aborigine wants today 
is the same rights as his white brother’. 

Aboriginal spokespersons often supported their call for rights by 
invoking the contribution Aboriginal men had made to the war. By 
fighting alongside settler Australians for a common cause and in defence 
of the country, they had ‘established their claims to full rights of citi- 
zenship’. Bill Onus’ brother Eric wrote to the editor of a Melbourne 
newspaper in May 1945: 


As an aboriginal, I would like to ask what is going to be done about 
our people? Is it not time that we got some thought? Why does the 
Government refuse to give us citizen rights? We don’t want anything 
more. We have our dark brothers fighting side by side with their 
white brothers in this struggle for justice and freedom. Some of these 
boys lost their lives like their white buddies. We also have many in 
war work all over Australia. If we can do these things for our country 
why not give us citizen rights? Surely that is not asking too much? 


The denial of these demands for equality angered the League. At a 
public meeting called to protest against the rocket range in Central 
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Australia in February 1947, an impassioned Nicholls complained: 
Although aboriginal blood had been shed at Tobruk and in New Guinea 
in defence of Australia, those natives who had returned after duty with 
the services had found conditions unchanged’ .* 

It would not be until the mid 1950s, however, that these calls for 
citizenship rights were connected closely once again, as they had been 
in the 1930s, to a demand for the Commonwealth to assume responsi- 
bility for Aboriginal affairs. This was crucial since it led to a campaign 
in which the shift to federal control, the overthrow of racial discrimin- 
ation and the granting of citizenship rights came to be regarded by 
campaigners as a set of reforms that naturally belonged together and 
could be realised by constitutional change. They assumed constitutional 
amendment would lead to all these other changes and thus to equality. 
The demand for constitutional change was plotted or represented in this 
way so often that it became a story of progressive change that was 
simply accepted as common sense by many reformers and others. 

In the first instance the well-known activist Lady Jessie Street 
was responsible for construing constitutional change in this manner. 
On a return visit to Australia in 1956-57 as a representative of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, she pushed constitutional change to the forefront 
of the struggle for Aboriginal rights. In April 1957 she, Brian Fitzpatrick 
of the Australian Council for Civil Liberties, and Christian Jollie Smith, 
a lawyer who was a Communist and a member of the Aboriginal- 
Australian Fellowship, worked together to draft a petition calling for a 
referendum to alter the Constitution. The preamble of Street’s first draft 
of this petition began: 


Believing that many of the difficulties encountered today by 
aborigines arise from the discriminations against them in two 
Sections of the Commonwealth Constitution which specifically 
exclude aborigines from the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by all other Australians whatever their country of origin.’ 


There can be no question that Street misunderstood the nature of 
the Constitution and was mistaken about the sections pertaining to 
Aborigines. The previous month she had told Fitzpatrick that, as far 
as she could recollect, there were ‘two articles of the Constitution, 
one which precludes aborigines from citizenship in Australia and the 
other... [which] vests control of the aborigines in the individual 
States’. She also advised him of her plans to discuss with Minister for 
the Territories Paul Hasluck ‘the holding of a referendum to vest powers 
over aborigines in the Commonwealth Parliament and to make abor- 
igines eligible for all rights to which white Australians are now eligible’. 
At the same time, Street reported to Thomas Fox-Pitt, the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in London: 
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Almost without exception, the people whom I have spoken to believe 
that the aborigines who are living near civilisation and who are 
subject to our laws, should be given full citizen rights and treated on 
equal terms with white Australians. This, of course, would require an 
amendment to the Constitution which specifically excludes aborig- 
ines from the enjoyment of the rights and the application of laws and 
regulations which apply to other Australians.° 


Fitzpatrick soon provided Street with the relevant sections of the 
Constitution but Street was impervious to any correction. She 
continued to hold onto her original misunderstanding of the Constitu- 
tion, believing that Sections 51 (xxvi) and 127 were the basis for racial 
discrimination in Australia and that their repeal would invalidate this 
and so result in citizenship rights for Aborigines. Later in March Street 
told Fox-Pitt and Council for Aboriginal Rights leader Shirley Andrews 
that she had discussed with Hasluck ‘the possibility of a referendum to 
amend the Constitution to vest powers over all the aborigines with the 
Commonwealth Parliament, and to extend all legal rights as enjoyed by 
the white population to the aborigines’, and claimed the Minister was 
‘quite sympathetic’, indeed ‘quite favourably disposed’ to her suggestion 
of a referendum. This cannot have altogether been so. Hasluck knew 
only too well the Constitution made no reference to citizenship and that 
the racial discrimination Aboriginal people suffered was a matter of 
federal and state legislation and administrative practice.’ 

Hasluck, however, would not have been unsympathetic to Street’s 
plea for a greater role for the Commonwealth in Aboriginal affairs though 
again he was probably aware she had misinterpreted Section 51 (xxvi) 
of the Constitution. While the Commonwealth had no power to pass 
special laws in regard to Aborigines, it did have some powers to legislate 
inasmuch as it could enact general (as distinct from ‘special’) laws, which 
applied to Aborigines as Australian subjects (rather than as Aborigines). 
It also had other constitutional powers to intervene in Aboriginal affairs, 
such as Section 96, which gave the Commonwealth the power to make 
financial grants to the states under specific terms and conditions. Never- 
theless, Street was on much stronger ground in relation to Section 51 
(xxvi) than she was in respect of Section 127. Given the states had been 
responsible for Aboriginal affairs since Federation and the Common- 
wealth had claimed ever since that it could not intervene in Aboriginal 
affairs because of the constitutional prohibition of Section 51 (xxvi), it 
did make sense to assume that amendment of this clause was necessary 
for Aboriginal reform. 

It required, however, an imaginative leap to presume that its amend- 
ment would as a matter of course see the Commonwealth seize control, 
use its new authority to enact ‘special laws’ to overturn the states’ 
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discriminatory laws, and introduce a programme of legislative reforms 
that would result in equality for Aborigines. Yet, as we shall see, this 
was the story campaigners came to tell. Moreover, in so doing they not 
only persuaded themselves and others it was true. They eventually 
made it so. 

A trace of Street’s representation of constitutional change can be 
discerned in the final version of the petition that she, Fitzpatrick and 
Jollie Smith drew up and which she thrust upon Faith Bandler and other 
members of the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship. Its preamble read: 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF the Electors... respectfully 
sheweth—The Aboriginal Residents of Australia suffer under dis- 
abilities political, social and economic, and that these in important 
respects are not remediable without Amendment of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, and that Aborigines are entitled to human 
rights equally with other Australians.® 


If the petition merely implied a causal relationship between consti- 
tutional change on the one hand and federal control, the end of racial 
discrimination and equal rights for Aborigines on the other, this chain 
of signification was explicated in an explanatory leaflet, drafted by Jollie 
Smith. This warrants quoting in full since it narrates the relationship 
between Commonwealth control, reform in Aboriginal affairs and the 
protection of Aboriginal rights that had been held by campaigners for 
some time but which had now assumed a particularly simple form as 
a result of Street’s interpretation of the Constitution: 


THE ABORIGINAL-AUSTRALIAN FELLOWSHIP IS 
PRESENTING THE FOLLOWING PETITION TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT 


1. That the Commonwealth Government hold a referendum or take 
other appropriate action to take over all the powers of the States 
regarding Aborigines and to amend the Constitution in so far as 
to delete Section 51 (xxvi) and Section 127 on which the discrimi- 
nation against Aborigines is based. 

2. That the Commonwealth Government extend to Aboriginal 
Australians in all States of the Commonwealth the same political, 
social and civil rights and opportunities as enjoyed by European 
Australians. 


IF THESE SECTIONS ARE DELETED:— 


1. The Commonwealth Government would be responsible for the welfare of all 
Aborigines. 

2. A uniform policy for the whole Commonwealth would apply to 
Aborigines. 
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3. All Aborigines would receive the same social benefits as white Australians, 
i.e.—Old Age and Invalid Pensions, Widows Pension, Baby Bonus 
and Child Endowment. 

4. Aborigines would receive the same pay for the same work and the 
same industrial protection as white Australians. 

5. As far as Aborigines living in their tribal state are concerned,— 
land would be provided for suitable co-operative development, 
Pastoral, Agricultural or Mining, for those Aborigines who have 
been driven from their tribal land . . . All co-operative schemes, 
where Aborigines are concerned, would be controlled by Aborig- 
ines and grants obtained from the Commonwealth Government 
for their development.’ 


‘No aborigine can feel absolutely free’ 


In 1958 another petition calling for a referendum became, as noted 
earlier, the first campaign of the newly founded Federal Council 
for Aboriginal Advancement. It, too, posited a relationship between 
Commonwealth responsibility and the amelioration of Aborigines’ 
disadvantage. However, it shed Street and the Fellowship’s reference to 
rights and citizenship. In 1962, though, the Council’s annual conference 
returned the organisation to the matter of constitutional change and so 
to what some of its members (like Faith Bandler) undoubtedly saw 
as the Council’s origins—a national body formed to campaign for 
Commonwealth control and citizenship for Aborigines by means of a 
referendum. 

The conference set down ‘a comprehensive Action Programme’ that 
included a much more ambitious petition campaign for a referendum. In 
this it clearly had several aims. Most obviously it had to persuade 
Australians of the need for reform and thereby pressure the federal 
government to hold a referendum. Second, and more generally, it 
wanted to put the status of Aborigines and the legal discrimination they 
faced ‘more clearly before the general public’. Third, it wanted to 
publicise the organisation and the basic principles guiding its work.'° 

The Council also had other objectives, though, which were political 
in another sense. It wanted to run a properly national campaign for 
the first time and thereby forge greater unity between its affiliates, 
particularly the various state organisations. It also aspired to increase 
Aboriginal participation in the Council’s work as well as raise the profile 
of its Aboriginal leaders. As a result, the campaign was co-ordinated in 
Melbourne by the Council’s secretary Stan Davey, Gordon Bryant, 
Barry Christophers and, above all, Shirley Andrews, but the petition 
was launched in Sydney at a public meeting. Bryant was the only 
non-Aboriginal person on the platform. Aboriginal speakers from most 
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of the states and the Northern Territory were given top billing, and the 
Council’s president, Joe McGinness, was the first speaker. Soon after, 
Kath Walker (born 1920) embarked on a national speaking tour to 
promote the petition. 

In calling for constitutional change the Council presented the same 
arguments campaigners had advanced since 1910. The Commonwealth 
had much greater resources than the states and so had the means 
to tackle the problems facing Aboriginal people. It was more likely to 
assume such a task because of its responsibility to uphold the country’s 
reputation internationally. The latter was increasingly emphasised by 
reformers in the postwar period, as John Chesterman has noted. Yet, the 
Council also followed in the footsteps of Street and the Fellowship’s 
petition inasmuch as it represented constitutional change in terms of 
Aboriginal rights. The latter was evident in a number of ways. The 
Council called the campaign “Towards Equal Citizenship for Aborigines’. 
It also explicitly characterised Sections 51 (xxvi) and 127 as a matter 
of ‘racial discrimination’. ‘No aborigine’, Bryant claimed, ‘can feel 
absolutely free and equal to other Australians whilst the Commonwealth 
Constitution contains two clauses which exclude him from the Census 
...and the Commonwealth laws’. Similarly a flyer for the campaign 
launch called for support to ‘remove this blot’. For her part, Faith 
Bandler, the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship’s publicity officer, 
repeated Street’s claims regarding the Constitution and citizenship. She 
asserted that constitutional change would give Aborigines ‘full citizen- 
ship rights and nothing less’. The Council also argued that the clauses 
in the Constitution underpinned ‘other laws and regulations which 
deprive Aborigines of equal wages and employment and deny them the 
right to own and develop their remaining tribal lands’, and contended 
that the federal government had ‘no power to make laws with respect to 
Aborigines’ and so could not overrule the discriminatory state laws that 
deprived Aboriginal people of the right to vote, marry whom they chose, 
raise their own children, move freely, own property, receive award wages 
and consume alcohol.'! 

Yet, notwithstanding this rhetoric regarding federal control and equal 
rights, the Federal Council’s campaign committee in Melbourne was 
more cautious than Street, Bandler and the Aboriginal-Australian 
Fellowship in representing the implications of constitutional change. 
Consider Andrews, who was initially opposed to another petition 
campaign since she believed it distracted the organisation from more 
important matters. She told Street in June 1962: ‘It seems to me to be 
putting the cart before the horse to be concentrating exclusively on 
the legal aspects of discrimination and ignoring the economic ones’.!” 

Andrews never assumed equality was merely a matter of amend- 
ing or repealing discriminatory laws. When the 1962 petition was 
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being drafted she confided to Brian Manning, a fellow Communist 
Party member: 


If all Aborigines become full citizens overnight, and they were not 
entitled to any special financial aid, they would be expected to start 
from a position behind the lowest paid of other workers ... and 
repealing the legislation without providing for the immediate future 
would mean hardship for many Aborigines. 


Winning “equal rights’, Andrews realised, was merely a first step. ‘In 
addition to removing all discrimination and causes of inequality’, she 
asserted, ‘special assistance to make up for the disabilities suffered in 
the past is also necessary... Only a... large and well planned scheme 
will solve present problems and enable Aboriginal people to attain an 
equal standard of living with other Australians’. 

This recognition led the Federal Council to reject a proposal that 
it should advocate the repeal of Section 51 (xxvi)—which was what 
the original Fellowship petition urged—and to opt instead for the 
amendment described above—that is, to delete the words ‘other than 
the aboriginal race in any state’. This amendment, Bryant stated, would 
enable the Commonwealth government ‘to set up a system... to give 
special benefits and assistance to Aborigines’. When, much to Andrews’ 
annoyance, the burdensome task of organising the petition campaign 
fell to her, she seems to have reconciled herself to this by taking the 
opportunity to represent the campaign for constitutional change as 
‘just the first preliminary step’ and only part of a broader campaign to 
achieve ‘social justice’ for Aborigines, and to press the case for the 
federal government enacting ‘special Aboriginal legislation’ to meet their 
different needs as an oppressed class of people.'* 

In reference to the latter strategy Andrews and the Federal Council 
realised that the organisation had to justify this demand, since it 
obviously amounted to a call for special rights for Aborigines rather than 
merely the same rights that most other Australians enjoyed. As so often, 
the Council appealed to principles enunciated by the International 
Labor Organisation’s Convention 107. This convention, Andrews 
explained, allowed aboriginal peoples ‘a completely equal status with 
other sections of the population and, at the same time, such special 
measures as are required for “promoting the social, economic and 
cultural development of these populations and raising their standard of 
living”’. In other words, she asserted, it simultaneously set down ‘the 
right to complete equality in all spheres, and the provision of special 
assistance until the economic standard of the minority people has risen 
to that of the rest of the population’.' 

Andrews also echoed the convention in characterising Aborigines 
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as ‘the indigenous people of Australia, entitled to respect and con- 
sideration as such’. However, her demands for ‘special assistance’ 
for Aborigines rested on a representation of race that treated their 
difference as largely a matter of temporary disadvantage rather than 
something permanent, grounded in their historical status and identity as 
Aboriginal people. Thus, she could protest that ‘proper compensation 
has not been given to Aborigines to make up for their unjust treatment 
in the past’ only to equate this with the ‘debt’ the country owed 
ex-servicemen and women. This analogy was popular among the Federal 
Council’s leaders. Again and again Andrews, Bryant and other Council 
spokespersons invoked the Commonwealth Repatriation Act (which 
provided special grants to returned servicemen and women) as ‘a good 
working model’ for legislation to ‘cater for the special needs’ of Abor- 
iginal people. In private, Andrews conceded the comparison was tenuous 
but she and other Council leaders considered it a useful ploy in a 
community that honoured its settler soldiers above all others.!° 

In most of the Federal Council’s petition campaign, however, the 
emphasis was upon ‘equal rights’ for Aborigines, not special rights. This 
approach was not simply determined by the Federal Council’s pre- 
dominantly assimilationist conception of equality. Not surprisingly, 
its calls for special laws sorely troubled Aboriginal people. In their 
experience or living memory, ‘special laws’ stood for racism, inequality 
and a sense of inferiority. They impressed upon Andrews and the 
Council’s other white leaders the fact that they looked forward to 
the day when their people would be no longer ‘under the Act’. In turn, 
Andrews sought to reassure Aboriginal people: 


It is not surprising that the Aborigines feel so strongly that legislators 
cannot be trusted with laws intended only for Aboriginal people. It 
has happened again and again that laws brought in supposedly to 
protect Aborigines have been turned into instruments of oppression 
... Despite this previous experience, it could be that special legisla- 
tion does offer the Aborigines a better chance of ensuring that their 
special needs are properly provided for.!” 


The petition co-ordinators set a target of 250 000 to 300 000 signa- 
tures but the campaign was limited by the Council’s lack of funds. 
Nonetheless, it was able to present to parliament what became a stream 
of petitions, bearing hundreds of thousands of names. Most importantly, 
it came to believe that the campaign had ‘resulted in a general public 
much more informed about the tragedy of present restrictive laws’ and 
that ‘future campaigns [would] benefit from an even more approachable 
public’. In September 1963, moreover, Prime Minister Robert Menzies 
agreed to a request, brokered by Bryant, to meet a Council delegation 
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and hear its plea for constitutional change. Joe McGinness claimed later 
that they had received ‘a very sympathetic hearing’. Andrews, however, 
doubted it was much more than smart ‘public relations work on the part 
of the wily old thistle man’, even though the Prime Minister had been 
‘somewhat taken back’ to learn he was ‘breaking the law’ when he 
offered Kath Walker a drink after the meeting. Andrews was right. 
Menzies refused to act.!® 

The Australian Labor Party was more sympathetic. It had adopted 
amendment of Section 51 (xxvi) and repeal of Section 127 as party 
policy in 1959. In parliament, backbencher Bryant and frontbencher 
Kim Beazley snr tried to press the matter. They eventually won the 
support of the party’s leader, Arthur Calwell, who introduced a private 
member’s bill in parliament in August 1964. However, this failed. It was 
not until November 1965 that the Menzies government was willing to 
contemplate any constitutional change. It had realised that Section 127 
was now widely regarded as racially discriminatory, and decided it was 
necessary, even useful, to have it repealed and thus appease national and 
international opinion. As John Chesterman has shown, the Common- 
wealth at this time was increasingly concerned about how Australia’s 
racially discriminatory policies with respect to Aborigines were being 
seen overseas; ‘foreign criticism, or fear of it’, he points out, ‘not only 
encouraged reform but actually led Australia to make policy changes’.'? 

Menzies’ change of heart might be regarded as a measure of the 
success of the Federal Council’s petitioning, though the ‘Freedom Ride’ 
that Charles Perkins and other University of Sydney students had 
made through New South Wales country towns in February 1965 
had exposed racial discrimination to a much greater degree. However, 
the government had not been persuaded to amend Section 51 (xxvi). 
Menzies rejected this proposal, declaring such a change would be 
racially discriminatory and contrary to the hallowed goal of assimi- 
lation. To enact ‘a separate body of... laws relating exclusively to 
Aborigines’, he pronounced, was likely to have ‘most undesirable results’ 
since they would be ‘treated as being of a race apart’. “Should not our 
overall objective be to treat the Aboriginal as on the same footing as all 
the rest, with similar duties and similar rights’, he asked.”° 

The limited terms of the referendum proposed by the conservative 
government prompted Federal Council members from Melbourne, 
Sydney and Brisbane to travel to Canberra in November 1965 to press 
their case for constitutional change and to support a private member’s 
bill introduced by Liberal backbencher W.C. Wentworth, which not 
only proposed to replace Section 51 (xxvi) with a clause granting the 
Commonwealth power to make special laws for Aboriginal advancement 
but also to introduce a new clause outlawing racial discrimination. The 
following year the Council continued its campaign. Soon after Menzies’ 
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In November 1965 Aboriginal people from New South Wales travelled to the 
national capital where they joined Doug Nicholls and Kath Walker in ‘a silent 
vigil’ outside parliament in order to press the case for constitutional change. 
They held placards pressing the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborig- 
ines and Torrest Strait Islanders’ claim that constitutional change was really a 
matter of overcoming racial discrimination and winning equal rights: These read, 
from left to right, ‘Give us equality in all States: include section 51 in the refer- 
endum’; “Two sections discriminate: end the two’; ‘Give us equal rights 
throughout Australia’; ‘1900-1965: Aborigines still unequal under Constitution’; 
‘Don’t stop short of full equality: amend section 51’. Faith Bandler, who 
organised the protest, brought a placard with a somewhat different meaning: 
‘Count us together: make us one people’. (COURTESY AUSTRALIAN) 


retirement the Coalition government agreed to a referendum that would 
also propose the amendment of section 51 (xxvi). The Federal Council 
had helped persuade government there was a ‘popular’ and ‘deeply 
rooted’ impression that both clauses of the Constitution were racially 
discriminatory. The Holt government agreed to meet the Council’s 
demands for political reasons, not the least of which was a concern 
regarding international opinion. It remained firmly opposed to any 
change in the administration of Aboriginal affairs that would result in 
the Commonwealth playing a greater role.”! 


‘Vote Yes for Aborigines’ 


The task of leading the campaign for a Yes vote in the referendum was 
assumed by the Federal Council. It conducted a campaign in much the 
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same terms as Street and the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship had in 
1957. It again equated constitutional change with Commonwealth 
control of Aboriginal affairs and citizenship for Aborigines. 

For Federal Council leaders like Faith Bandler this construction of the 
referendum seems to have been a matter of genuine faith. They had 
inherited a set of unquestioned assumptions from earlier campaigners for 
constitutional change, especially Jessie Street. As recently as 1963 Street 
had again claimed that the Constitution ‘deliberately excluded [Abor- 
igines] from the rights and privileges enjoyed by all other Australians’. 

By contrast, other Council leaders, particularly in Melbourne where 
the national campaign was once again co-ordinated, were well aware 
of the precise nature of the constitutional changes at stake. They knew 
citizenship in a legal sense was not a matter treated by the Constitution; 
they knew Aborigines were already Australian citizens by virtue of the 
1948 Nationality and Citizenship Act; and they knew other discrimi- 
natory laws, such as the right to vote, had by and large been repealed in 
all the states in recent years. Yet, they still chose to cast the referendum 
in terms of citizenship for Aborigines. 

In part this was because those like Shirley Andrews saw citizenship 
not merely as a bundle of civil rights but also as a set of social rights. In 
other words, they knew that the repeal of discriminatory laws and so 
the restoration of civil rights by the state and federal governments 
between 1957 and 1966 had done little to address Aboriginal people’s 
disadvantage in any substantive sense. Racial inequality prevailed. 
Aborigines were still not truly free and equal citizens. As Bryant had 
heard Kim Beazley snr remark in 1965, ‘equality before the law . . . is an 
excellent objective, but social reality is vital. It is the social realities of the 
conditions under which the Aboriginal people are living that matters’. 

These Council leaders, moreover, continued to believe that 
Commonwealth control was the primary means to achieve ‘a meaningful 
Australian citizenship’ for Aborigines, and they saw the referendum as 
the means to ensure this. This is not surprising. Like other Council 
spokespersons, they had inherited a political narrative in which three 
demands—federal government control, the overthrow of racial discrimi- 
nation and rights for Aborigines—had been closely bound together for 
so long that they did belong together. The refusal of conservative federal 
governments to intervene on the grounds that there was a constitutional 
bar only seemed to prove this.” 

Whatever the nature of the Federal Council’s understanding of the 
constitutional changes at stake, its leaders undoubtedly tried to talk the 
referendum up. Similarly, the nature of the significance they attributed 
to the referendum cannot be questioned. They sought to persuade 
voters that the referendum was a matter of ‘the greatest importance’. 
Helped by an advertising agency, the Council designed a populist 
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campaign that sought to ‘stir the people’s hearts and minds’ and so 
achieve a ‘massive’ and ‘overwhelming’ Yes vote.” 

The very name of the committee the Council created for the 
campaign—Aboriginal Rights “Vote Yes’-—reveals that it set out to 
persuade voters that the legal status of Aborigines was at stake. Repre- 
sentation of the referendum in these terms was strikingly evident in 
the publicity it prepared. Leaflets called upon voters simply to “Vote Yes 
for Aborigines’, posters urged electors to ‘Right Wrongs: Write Yes for 
Aborigines on May 27’ and ‘Vote Yes for Aboriginal Rights’, and a song 
was recorded that exhorted the electorate to ‘Vote “Yes” to give [Abor- 
igines] rights and freedoms just like me and you’. Other promotion 
similarly emphasised racial discrimination, rights and citizenship. For 
example, Council spokespersons urged the press to encourage electors 
‘to vote yes to the question of Aboriginal rights’ and to ‘vote yes to give 
the Aborigines full citizenship rights’.° 

More specifically, the Council claimed amendment of Section 51 
(xxvi) would lead to the Commonwealth assuming responsibility 
for Aboriginal affairs and the adoption of major programmes to tackle 
Aborigines’ disadvantage. Its background information notes stated: 
‘Aborigines are a national responsibility. We must see to it that the 
National Parliament is able to accept that responsibility’. A national 
press release, asking the question: ‘What will be the positive results if 
the referendum is passed’, answered: ‘The Commonwealth will be able 
to pass laws relating to Aborigines’. One regional campaign secretary, 
Jack Homer, told newspaper readers this change meant the federal 
government would ‘take formal responsibility for Aborigines’. And the 
director of the Council’s campaign in the same state, Faith Bandler, told 
the press: ‘By voting yes, you give this responsibility to the national 
Parliament and make possible a real programme of equal rights and 
equal opportunity for Aboriginals’. Repeal of Section 127 was similarly 
represented by the Council as matter of equality. This clause made 
Aborigines, ‘the original Australians’, feel they were ‘a race apart in the 
land of their birth’ and insulted them by implying they were not people 
worth counting even though the national census enumerated the 
number of sheep and cattle. It was also cast as a matter concerning 
Aboriginal rights. Its repeal meant Aborigines would be ‘treated equally 
with other Australians’ since they would be ‘recognised . . . as Australian 
citizens by right’.?” 

In trying to persuade voters to vote Yes the Council appealed to a set 
of liberal principles. It emphasised individual rights and equality, and 
presented the referendum as a means of realising the vision of a homo- 
geneous modern and progressive nation that integrated all peoples as 
citizens, undifferentiated by race. Council leaders also presented the 
referendum as a means of enabling a federal government to grant special 
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for 
Aborigines 


THERE'S NO ARGUMENT 
ON ABORIGINES 


All Parties want you to vote 'YES’ for Aborigines on Referendum Day 


so that Aborigines can be counted as Australians in the Census and 
so that they can benefit from Commonwealth Legislation 


In many of the leaflets and posters it prepared for the constitutional referendum 
on 27 May 1967 the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders urged voters to simply ‘Vote Yes for Aborigines’ and used 
photographs of Aboriginal children to symbolise a new future for their people. 
(COURTESY NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA) 


rights to Aborigines—to ‘DISCRIMINATE IN FAVOUR of the Aborig- 
ines by special beneficial legislation’, as campaign notes put it—but this 
was not the note most often struck in the campaign.”® 

In stressing equal rights, the Council and its allies sought to exploit 
a sense of Australianness. It appealed, as the political scientist Charles 
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Rowley observed soon after the poll, to ‘the kind of nation Australians 
wanted to be part of, the view of themselves which Australians were 
developing’. This was evident in some of the slogans mooted for the 
campaign: “Towards an Australia Free and Equal: Vote Yes’, and ‘Let’s Be 
Counted—Vote Yes’. In its publicity materials the national campaign 
directorate urged Australians to ‘give Aborigines a fair go’. One leader 
suggested to voters: ‘When you write Yes... you are holding out the 
hand of friendship and wiping out nearly 200 years of injustice and 
inhumanity’. Another encouraged the use of this rhyming slogan: ‘If 
to Aborigines you would be fair, put a YES in the bottom square’. And 
campaigners told electors: ‘As a nation we have a chance to show our 
willingness to really help the Aboriginal people’.?? 

The campaigners sharpened this appeal to national honour and pride 
by invoking international opinion. In a period when a growing number 
of former colonies had become independent in Africa, Asia and Central 
and South America, and countries such as South Africa were under 
increasing attack, they repeatedly warned of the damage defeat of 
the referendum would inflict upon Australia’s standing in the world. 
One leader claimed that ‘the image of Australia throughout the world 
[was] at stake’; a campaign ditty (to be sung to ‘Waltzing Matilda’) 
went: ‘Vote Yes, Australia, Vote Yes, Australia, The eyes of the world 
are upon us today’; and campaign directors asserted: “The eyes of 
the world—particularly African and Asian eyes—will be on Australia 
on May 27th. A “no” vote... will brand this country racist and put it 
in the same category as South Africa’.°° 

The Council’s representation of the significance of the referendum 
was largely endorsed by the media. In turn, the vast majority of voters 
seem to have understood it in terms of citizenship rights for Aborigines 
and Commonwealth control to ensure Aboriginal advancement, even 
though some commentators pointed out that the constitutional changes 
were not a matter of “civil rights” or “freedom now”. A Morgan Gallup 
poll reported 22 per cent of those questioned believed that the ‘chief 
effect’ of the poll would be ‘equal rights’ for Aborigines as citizens. A 
further 14 per cent expected it would produce, among other outcomes, 
improved ‘status’ and ‘Aboriginal freedom’. More particularly, many 
voters came to believe the referendum was concerned with what was, for 
settler Australians at any rate, the most symbolic of citizenship rights— 
the right to vote—notwithstanding contrary sources of information, 
such as a pamphlet detailing the official Yes case. The greatest number 
of those polled believed the principal outcome of changing the con- 
stitution would be ‘better opportunities’ and ‘improved conditions’ 
for Aborigines.*! 

The Council’s Aboriginal leaders, who were pushed into the forefront 
during the campaign, largely echoed the other non-Aboriginal leaders’ 
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representation of the referendum. For example, Bill Onus urged Aus- 
tralians to vote Yes ‘to give the Aborigine full citizenship rights’ and ‘the 
opportunity to take our rightful place in the community’ as Australian 
citizens. However, the referendum also had a special meaning for most 
Aboriginal campaigners. They, unlike the Council’s white leaders, had 
experienced racism. As such, the poll offered the prospect of an outcome 
that could herald their acceptance by a society that had always rejected 
them. Thus, Onus characterised the vote as ‘a fundamental question 
of human rights’: Chicka Dixon, acting president of the Foundation for 
Aboriginal Affairs, a Sydney organisation, claimed: ‘For most Aborigines 
[the referendum] is basically and most importantly a matter of seeing 
white Australians finally, after 179 years, affirming at last that they 
believe we are human beings’. Bert Groves, president of the recently 
revived Aborigines Progressive Association, described a Yes vote as the 
realisation of a ‘long cherished dream’. Charlie Leon, Aboriginal- 
Australian Fellowship president, stated that Aboriginal people wanted 
‘to become a part of our country’. Fellowship member Harriet Ellis 
declared it would ‘help eliminate an inferiority complex’. And Doug 
Nicholls expressed the fear that something would ‘die inside Aboriginal 
people’ were it to fail.>? 

Aboriginal spokespersons, it seems, needed to believe that settler 
Australians were capable of being moral and just. ‘For myself as an 
Aboriginal’, Charles Perkins, a Federal Council vice-president, stated, 
the referendum ‘is the moment of truth—whether the white people 
really are interested in our welfare or rights’. As such, it was ‘an historic 
moment in Australia’s social history’. Onus and Joe McGinness, one 
of the national campaign’s co-directors, similarly described the poll as 
an ‘acid test of white Australians’. McGinness and Dixon also took 
up a warning by Perkins that black power organisations could emerge 
as a result of a No vote. McGinness claimed that ‘the patience of the 
Aboriginal people [was] becoming exhausted’; Dixon predicted defeat 
would be ‘a crushing rejection’ that would mean ‘bad blood between 
black and white for the foreseeable future’.*? 

There was also a more fundamental difference between the Abor- 
iginal and non-Aboriginal campaigners. Since the late 1950s many white 
activists had been questioning the policy of assimilation but none made 
it the subject of debate during the referendum campaign. By contrast 
even moderate Aboriginal leaders expressed serious criticisms. Groves 
articulated the desire of Aboriginal people ‘to be part and parcel of the 
community’ at the same time as he made it clear they wanted ‘to do this 
without losing [their] identity as Australian Aborigines’. The policy, he 
stated bluntly, reflected ‘a failure to accept a minority race on the basis 
of equality’ and was ‘a modified method of extermination over a long 
time’. Groves’ sentiments echoed those of other, more radical Council 
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Bill Onus was the 
director of 

the Victorian vote yes 
campaign. Here he 
and other Federal 
Council members, 
including its general 
secretary Stan Davey 
(to Onus’ right), 
prepare for a 
lunchtime procession 
through the streets of 
Melbourne on the last 
day of the referendum 
campaign. (COURTESY 
HERALD AND 

WEEKLY TIMES) 


leaders like Kath Walker. She was no longer so committed to the 
campaign for civil rights and would soon lead a charge for rights for 
Aborigines on the basis of their status as indigenes, rather than rights 
for Aborigines as Australian citizens.** 

In the opinion of the Federal Council’s Aboriginal rank and file, the 
priority it gave to fighting for constitutional change was misplaced. 
Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship member Ken Brindle later admitted to 
Faith Bandler that he ‘couldn’t buy [the] referendum . . . I couldn’t see 
how it would benefit us... I just thought you had...a bug in your 
bonnet’. Leon similarly recalled that many Aboriginal people ‘did not 
understand’ the referendum and that ‘their thoughts were always on 
housing and jobs’ and other everyday matters. Even at a symbolic level, 
it was relatively unimportant. For many Aboriginal people the right to 
drink was much more significant as a marker of citizenship than the 
right to be counted in the national census.” 

The Council’s talking up of the referendum was tremendously 
successful. An unprecedented Yes vote of 90.77 per cent was returned. 
Since Federation, 24 constitutional alterations had been proposed but 
only four had been approved and none so overwhelmingly. It was, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, an expression of a sea change in public 
opinion. Aborigines now commanded sympathetic public attention. As 
Gordon Bryant noted shortly afterwards, the ‘average voter . . . may not 
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have known very much about the Aboriginal question’ and most 
‘probably had vague ideas that the Aboriginals had not full citizenship 
rights and might not be able to vote’, but the majority ‘were directed by 
their consciences and sense of social justice to take the view that 
something ought to be done to better the lot of the Aboriginal people’. 
Not surprisingly, the Federal Council’s non-Aboriginal leaders were 
delighted and its Aboriginal leaders relieved, as was the government 
whose eye was upon international opinion.*° 

Yet, Federal Council leaders in Melbourne at least knew that this 
outcome was meaningless unless the federal government chose to act. It 
was, commented. Nicholls, ‘a great occasion’ but ‘just the beginning’. 
Government could now ‘get on with the job of rehabilitation’, remarked 
Onus. Bryant, a national campaign co-director, seized upon the vote to 
urge immediate action, claiming it was ‘an overwhelming endorsement 
of the view that it [was] time for national action’. He publicly acknow- 
ledged that Aborigines had already been granted citizenship rights 
through the states dismantling their discriminatory regimes, and called 
for these legal changes to be ‘immediately supplemented by an attack 
upon the material conditions of the Aboriginal people’. To this end, 
Bryant announced that he would be pressing for a select committee to 
investigate and recommend the most effective measures the Common- 
wealth could take. For his part Stan Davey, as the Federal Council’s 
secretary, released a five-point plan. Among other demands, this called 
upon the Holt government to ‘establish a national policy on Aboriginal 
affairs’ and ‘make provision for the establishment of a national secre- 
tariat involving all State Aboriginal authorities’.*” 

The Coalition government, however, was reluctant to use the power 
granted by the amendment of Section 51 (xxvi). This was in keeping 
with the Cabinet’s decision at the time it decided to hold the refer- 
endum, namely that the administration of Aboriginal affairs would 
remain the responsibility of the states. By August, though, it had recog- 
nised that ‘the electorate [would] undoubtedly look increasingly to the 
Commonwealth Government as the centre of policy and responsibility 
on Aborigine questions’. This, and the force of international opinion, 
made it necessary to do something, or rather to be seen to be doing 
something. It thus decided to establish ‘a small office’ whose function 
would merely be advisory. The Federal Council was disappointed, of 
course. A dismayed Bandler, by now its acting secretary, condemned the 
government for being ‘apathetic and petty’.*® 

This outcome revealed that the constitutional changes in and of 
themselves did not necessarily amount to anything. The Council had 
succeeded in signifying the changes in such way that a natural connec- 
tion had been created between the referendum on the one hand and 
federal control of Aboriginal affairs and Aboriginal advancement on the 
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other, thus persuading the majority of Australians that the latter would 
occur as a matter of course. It still needed, however, a more sympathetic 
government to take advantage of this expectation of reform. Between 
1967 and 1972 the government’s new body, the Council for Aboriginal 
Affairs, and W.C. Wentworth, the minister responsible for overseeing 
Aboriginal affairs, tried to use the referendum vote to push for reforms, 
but the Federal Council’s decade-long campaign awaited Labor’s victory 
in 1972 before it finally bore fruit. Labor exploited the significance the 
Council had created for the referendum by representing the Yes vote as a 
mandate for the powers it wanted, and so the Council’s representation of 
constitutional change finally proved to be a powerful vehicle for reform. 


‘The cause of all other ills’ 


The other major Federal Council campaign conducted during this time, 
‘Equal Wages for Aborigines’, was couched in much the same terms as 
the referendum. Following the petition campaign in 1962-63, a special 
committee of that name was formed (along with other ones) at the 
Council’s annual conference. This was done in accordance with 
the Council’s third principle: All aborigines to receive equal pay and the 
same industrial protection as other Australians’. The Equal Wages 
Committee was initiated by Shirley Andrews and Barry Christophers, 
who assumed the roles of secretary and convenor respectively. The 
Committee was based in Melbourne where it comprised other Council 
for Aboriginal Rights members and local trade union representatives, 
and it relied on trade unions there for most of its financial support. 

The founding of the Committee was prompted by Andrews and 
Christophers’ long-held conviction, noted in chapter 6, that wages were 
‘the key to the Aboriginal question’. “The present situation of the 
Aborigines cannot be fully understood without a proper appreciation of 
this matter’, wrote Andrews. ‘It is the low wages which are the cause 
of all the other ills of the Aborigines’, claimed Christophers. This 
‘economic exploitation’ was, therefore, to be given ‘top priority’. The 
Federal Council had been concerned about a range of matters relating 
to Aboriginal workers: the payment of proper wages to those who 
undertook work on reserves; trust funds, particularly in Queensland, 
whereby part of an Aboriginal worker’s wage was held by the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs and Aborigines had to apply to protectors to 
withdraw monies; and the payment of Aborigines’ wages to managers 
and superintendents of reserves when they undertook casual work on 
nearby properties.*? 

The Committee saw its main function, however, as fighting for 
equal wages. It was especially concerned with Aboriginal pastoral 
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workers in the Northern Territory, Queensland and Western Australia 
where, it held, the cattle industry was increasingly dependent 
upon their cheap labour. In all these areas, Aboriginal workers were 
excluded from the usual wage-fixing arrangements—in this case 
the industrial awards for pastoral workers—and their wages and con- 
ditions were determined by the special legislation that sought to 
regulate other aspects of Aborigines’ lives in the case of Queensland 
and the Northern Territory, or by local practices in the case of Western 
Australia where there was no formal regulation of Aboriginal wages. 
This resulted in vastly inferior wages and working and living conditions 
for Aboriginal workers. 

The work of the Committee was based on another article of faith 
shared by Andrews and Christophers. ‘The struggle’ would only be 
advanced when ‘the ordinary Australian worker’ recognised the plight 
of ‘his fellow [Aboriginal] workers’ and the trade union movement 
abandoned its long-term neglect of Aboriginal workers and threw its 
support behind the cause. Subsequently, the Committee primarily 
focused upon appeals to the Australian Council of Trade Unions and 
labour councils and the relevant unions. It urged the labour councils to 
set up subcommittees to investigate the wages and conditions of Abor- 
iginal workers, and sought financial assistance from unions to print and 
circulate ‘propaganda’. It won the support of some left-wing unions but 
many remained indifferent. Its approaches to the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions had more success; in September 1963 the ACTU’s annual 
conference adopted a comprehensive statement in which it endorsed the 
Federal Council’s policies in general and those of the Equal Wages 
Committee in particular. 

The Committee especially targeted the two unions responsible for 
the majority of workers in the pastoral industry in Australia, the 
Australian Workers’ Union, which covered most of the states, and 
the North Australian Workers’ Union, which covered the Northern 
Territory and the north of Western Australia. Soon after its formation, 
the Committee called upon the Australian Workers’ Union to support 
its call for equal wages in a new log of claims the Union was filing with 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. It seems 
the Union had already been persuaded to do so, following the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions Congress in 1963, and the Committee greeted 
the Union’s application to delete the racial discriminatory clause in the 
federal pastoral award as ‘a major breakthrough’.*° 

In the publicity the Committee prepared for this case it emphasised 
its significance—‘the first time since the Federal Council for the 
Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders has been in 
existence a large Union is challenging wage discrimination against 
Aborigines’—and used the Union’s application as an opportunity to 
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This cover of a leaflet, 
prepared by the Equal 
Wages Committee of 
the Federal Council 
and financed by 
unions and the Trades 
Hall Council in 
Melbourne, shows part 
of a contingent of 
400 or so Aboriginal 
men, women and 
children who, 
according to the 
Sydney Communist 
newspaper Tribune, 
‘made history by 
marching with the 
trade unions in 
Darwin’s May Day 
parade’. Among the 
placards they carried, 
one read: ‘Citizenship 
without economic 


equality is a farce’. THE FACTS ON WAGE 
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Racy costae one AGAINST ABORIGINES 
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press the Federal Council’s more general claims against racial discrimin- 
ation. The Committee supported its demands by reference to articles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the International Labor 
Organisation’s Convention 107, which called for equal pay for equal 
work. In some of its publicity, though, the Committee also articulated 
demands that were not consonant with this rhetoric of equal rights. In a 
submission prepared for the Commission hearing (and later distributed 
as a leaflet), the Committee not only called for discrimination against 
Aboriginal workers to cease; it also demanded ‘discrimination in their 
favour’, referring to ‘the disabilities which Aborigines now suffer as a 
result of past injustices’ and once more using the example of special 
assistance granted ex-servicemen and women.*! 

The Australian Workers’ Union hearing was deferred in February 
1965 when the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission accepted an 
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application by the Northern Territory Cattle Producers Council to have 
the full bench hear a claim lodged by the North Australian Workers’ 
Union to delete the clause that excluded Aboriginal workers from 
the provisions of the Northern Territory pastoral award. This was also 
regarded as an important claim by the Committee, all the more so 
because it covered a much larger number of Aboriginal workers and 
related to an area of Australia that had long been an important focus for 
Andrews and Christophers’ Council for Aboriginal Rights. The Federal 
Council and its affiliates had placed considerable pressure on the North 
Australian Workers’ Union—no longer controlled by Communists but 
headed by a complacent and conservative official, Paddy CarrollI—before 
the Union had begun to pay serious attention to Aboriginal workers. 

An important factor in this agitation was a local political force 
associated with the Equal Wages Committee—the Northern Territory 
Council for Aboriginal Rights. There were strong links between Andrews 
and Christophers and this organisation’s white leaders, the Communist 
Party of Australia’s Darwin secretary Brian Manning and another Party 
member, Terry Robinson, both of whom had played key roles in the new 
Council since its foundation in December 1961. Andrews and Chris- 
tophers had long held that the dependence of the cattle industry upon 
Aboriginal labour, the relative population ratios in the Territory, and the 
Commonwealth’s responsibility for the area potentially gave Aboriginal 
people there more political power than in any other place in Australia. 
They had been instrumental in the Northern Territory Council’s 
formation through personal contacts with Manning. On its formation, 
‘equal pay for equal work’ and ‘greatly increased wages and better 
conditions in the pastoral industry’ headed the demands expressed by 
the Council’s Aboriginal leaders, its founding president Jacob Roberts 
and its secretary Davis Daniels. Not surprisingly Andrews and Christo- 
phers hailed the founding of the Council as ‘an important development’ 
and cast its emergence as evidence that ‘Aborigines [were] now taking 
action on their own behalf’. They also provided advice to it and ensured 
it became an affiliate of the Federal Council.* 

The Northern Territory Council’s political activities fluctuated as 
the Territory’s administration harassed its Aboriginal leaders. However, 
it was revived in 1964 as debate on Aboriginal affairs in the Northern 
Territory was sparked by the introduction of new legislation that seemed 
to hold out the promise of giving Aborigines ‘the same Human Rights as 
every other Australian’. The new Social Welfare Ordinance repealed a 
series of discriminatory laws but Aborigines were still denied ‘full and 
equal rights’, mainly because restrictions on the employment of wards of 
the state remained in force.*® 

The Northern Territory Council saw the pastoral industry as the 
greatest threat to Aboriginal people’s expectations of being granted 
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citizenship: ‘for years [it has] exploited our people on low wages, kicked 
us, whipped us, shot us, and raped our fairest daughters’, Daniels 
and Phillip Roberts claimed in a well publicised statement in March 
1964. A couple of months later the Council organised a large contingent 
of Aboriginal men, women and children to participate in the annual 
May Day rally in Darwin. Over 400 Aborigines marched behind a truck 
bearing a large placard, “OPEN THE DOOR EQUAL WORK EQUAL 
RIGHTS EQUAL PAY BANISH CHEAP LABOUR’, and a banner, 
‘WHITE BROTHERS AND SISTERS WE NEED YOUR HELP’. 
Shortly afterwards, Council members protested outside the Territory’s 
Legislative Council as it commenced debate on the new legislation. 
Protesters demanded ‘there be no delay in casting aside all laws and 
restrictions that have discriminated against us as a race’. In September 
the Council welcomed the gazetting of the legislation, which ostensibly 
transformed all Aborigines in the Territory into Australian citizens, but 
reminded Territorians of their discontent regarding wage inequality. The 
following month Dexter Daniels, Davis Daniels’ brother, and Robinson 
informed a select committee that the new legislation was ‘practically 


meaningless without the introduction of the basic wage’.** 


“Towards Equal Wages for Aborigines’ 


The protest and lobbying by the Equal Wages Committee increased 
pressure on the North Australian Workers’ Union. In October 1964 
Barry Christophers met Paddy Carroll in Melbourne to discuss the 
Union making an application to the Arbitration and Conciliation 
Commission. Later, the Union secretary announced he would call on 
employers to agree to the repeal of the discriminatory clause in the 
pastoral award. This approach was rejected, however, and after discus- 
sions between the Union and Commonwealth government and Territory 
officials broke down in January 1965 the Union lodged its application 
with the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 

By the time the Union’s case was scheduled to be heard by the 
Commission in February, the Equal Wages Committee had sent 500 or so 
letters to the Federal Council’s affiliates, trade unions, churches and 
parliamentarians, calling for their support. It then mounted protests to 
coincide with the Commission’s hearings, which included peaceful 
demonstrations outside the Commission in Melbourne when it first sat, 
and again in Sydney in July when the full bench commenced its sittings. 
Later in the year it launched a petition campaign. This was organised 
for the much the same reasons as the one for constitutional change in 
1962-63 and was based on the same principles. In fact the Committee 
used the 1962-63 petition form as a model, simply replacing the word 
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‘citizenship’ so it was headed ‘Towards Equal Wages for Aborigines’. The 
petition protested that Aborigines’ wage rates were ‘inconsistent with 
the avowed Commonwealth policy which seeks that Aborigines shall 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as other Australians’, and called upon 
the Commonwealth to repeal the Wards’ Employment Ordinance and 
enact basic wages for all Aboriginal workers in the Northern Territory.” 

The Federal Council’s attempt to publicise the cause was greatly 
assisted by the support of major newspapers, such as the newly created 
Australian, which published feature articles based on information 
provided by Christophers and other Council leaders. In this regard the 
work of the left-wing author and journalist Douglas Lockwood was 
important. Since the mid 1940s he had been based in Northern 
Australia and had been a correspondent for the Melbourne Herald as 
well as a freelance who contributed copy to other newspapers in 
Australia and overseas. He had sympathetically reported the plight of 
Aboriginal workers in the Northern Australian cattle industry as well as 
the attempts of Aborigines and their supporters, such as in the Pilbara 
in 1946-47, to better their wages and conditions. To coincide with 
the Commission’s hearings the Herald commissioned a major series of 
articles in which Lockwood described in great detail the appalling condi- 
tions on cattle stations, singling out those leased by the British company 
commonly known as Vesteys. The Equal Wages Committee regarded 
these articles as ‘most timely’ since they realised it was valuable to have 
such material appearing before the case was heard.*° 

The North Australian Workers’ Union claim became a test case when 
the Arbitration and Conciliation Commission accepted the employers’ 
request that it be considered by the full bench. This reversal of pre- 
cedent—the Commission had always maintained it should not interfere 
in the special legislative regimes enacted to ‘protect’ Aborigines—owed 
something to the federal government’s interest in the proceedings. The 
Commonwealth had sought leave to intervene for the same reason as it 
had finally agreed to the demands for the referendum: ‘[T]he removal of 
discriminatory provisions in Commonwealth legislation’, cabinet was 
told, ‘would reduce the scope for national and international criticism of 
Australia’s treatment of Aborigines’.*” 

The Union’s case in the Commission and the Federal Council’s one 
out of it, like that of the government, emphasised the principle of 
universal rights. In its pleas to the Commission, the Council referred to 
the article of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights that stated: 
‘Everyone, without discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work’. This non-racial emphasis was, apart from matters of 
principle, strategically necessary, since the Union and Federal Council’s 
opponents, the employers, were emphasising ‘racial difference’. Unlike 
the Union, which failed to call any Aboriginal testimony (though the 
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Federal Council urged it to do so and offered to fund this), the Cattle 
Producers Council submitted very detailed evidence, much of it drawing 
on the racial knowledge that government, anthropology and other social 
sciences had created over many decades, in an attempt to show that 
cultural differences made Aborigines less useful workers. This provoked 
much anger among Aboriginal people and their supporters. A stockman, 
one of a group of 40 or more Aboriginal workers who attended the 
Commission’s deliberations in Alice Springs and heard the employers 
put the case that they were not worth equal wages, complained loudly 
during one adjournment, telling the employers’ advocate John Kerr, later 
to be governor-general, “you plenty liar’. However, the employers’ case 
was not effectively countered in the hearings and was accepted by 
the Commission.*® 

Yet, the Commission was determined on playing a role in what it 
saw as a case of ‘historical significance’. It asserted that it could not 
‘depart from the standards and principles which have been part of the 
Australian system since its inception’; and it concluded that there was 
‘only one proper [decision] to be made at this point in Australia’s 
history[:] There must be one industrial law, similarly applied, to all 
Australians, aboriginal or not’.*? 

The Commission’s full ruling, handed down in March 1966, was by 
no means the victory the North Australian Workers’ Union and the 
Federal Council had sought, however. The Commission had embraced 
the principle of equal wages but ruled that payment be deferred until 
1 December 1968. It had accepted the argument, put by the employers 
and the Commonwealth, that the repeal of the Wards’ Employment 
Ordinance would not only greatly increase employers’ costs but also lead 
to unemployment and the displacement of Aboriginal workers and their 
dependants on cattle stations. (In time this is what transpired.) 

The decision was condemned by both the Union and the Federal 
Council. Paddy Carroll claimed it showed that Aborigines were ‘still 
regarded and treated as second-rate citizens’, and Stan Davey alleged 
that it revealed ‘the acceptance of racial discrimination’. Both men drew 
attention to the discrepancy between the equal rights granted two years 
previously in the Territory and this deferment of equal wages. The Equal 
Wages Committee demanded ‘equal wages NOW’.°° 

More importantly, the Commission’s ruling angered Aboriginal 
stockworkers and leaders in the Northern Territory. It struck them as 
deeply unfair: ‘the justice of this decision can never be explained to the 
Aboriginals’, Davis Daniels asserted. Three years was too long to wait: 
‘Our people have been waiting more than fifty years, and they should 
get the award straight away’. Daniels’ brother Dexter, the 27-year-old 
North Australian Workers’ Union’s Aboriginal organiser, travelled to 
Renner Springs to meet the many Aboriginal stockmen who gathered 
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there for the races every Easter and to encourage them to strike. The 
Commission’s dashing of their heightened expectations of just treatment 
seems to have put many in the mood to protest.?! 

This was certainly true of the head Aboriginal stockman of one of 
the smaller cattle stations in the Northern Territory, Newcastle Waters. 
Captain Major, as he was known, was a man in his early fifties. He 
had been a stockman and drover on many stations in both the Territory 
and Queensland as well as working for the army during World War II, 
thus gaining a broad perspective on the conditions and treatment of 
Aborigines on cattle stations. Major told Dexter Daniels he had long 
wanted ‘someone behind him, someone who would help the Aborigines’ 
and was ‘happy it [was] a man of my people, my color’. He welcomed 
Daniels’ suggestion of a strike.>? 

In late April Major led a walk-off of about 80 Aboriginal people— 
workers and their kin—from Newcastle Waters, 800 kilometres south- 
east of Darwin. Daniels organised their removal to a government reserve 
at a nearby township, Elliott, and promised Union support. This caught 
the North Australian Workers’ Union by surprise. Carroll and his Union 
executive were hoping that negotiations the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions was conducting on its behalf with the Cattle Producers Council 
would break the deadlock over wages, and had feared the Commission’s 
ruling would be exploited by Communist Party members. However, 
Daniels had forced the Union’s hand and it was duty bound to support 
the strike. Carroll warned the government of a showdown over the 
failure of cattle stations to pay award wages, appealed to other unions 
for support, and organised food for the strikers. 

The Federal Council considered the walk-off shortly after it occurred. 
At first Stan Davey and Barry Christophers were wary of its conse- 
quences, not the least of which were the difficulties the Union would 
have in supplying food for the strikers. They were also unsure whether 
the strikers wanted the Council’s support. However, they soon decided 
to back the strike, and the Equal Wages Committee appealed for 
support and donated money, clothes and blankets to the strikers. 
Left-wing unions and labour councils, such as the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation and the Queensland Trades and Labor Council, were more 
able to respond to the North Australian Workers’ Union’s call. They 
provided considerable financial backing over the next few months. 

The Union’s leadership, however, refused Dexter Daniels permission 
to extend the strikes. This provoked him to take leave and to ask angrily: 
‘Why don’t you let my people fight’. Shortly afterwards, Daniels met 
the Communist writer Frank Hardy. He had arrived in Darwin in mid 
June where he had close contacts with Communists and fellow travellers 
associated with the Council’s Aboriginal leaders, especially the film- 
maker Cecil Holmes and the trade unionist Brian Manning. The Daniels 
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brothers and Phillip Roberts found Hardy a sympathetic ally. On being 
told by Roberts that Aboriginal people in the Territory were ‘ready to 
fight ... and they have to be given the opportunity to fight’, Hardy 
persuaded them to revive the moribund Northern Territory Council as 
a means of extending strike action and gaining much-needed financial 
support in the southern states.” 

News of the Newcastle Waters strike and the Northern Territory 
Council’s support quickly reached the larger cattle stations. In August 
Dexter Daniels and Vincent Lingiari, the head Aboriginal stockman at 
Wave Hill station, met in Darwin (where the latter was receiving 
treatment in the hospital) and discussed pay and conditions on the 
station and the possibility of strike action there. Wave Hill, a 16 000 
square kilometre pastoral lease owned by Vesteys, carried a herd of 
40 000 cattle and employed the largest number of Aborigines of any 
station in the Territory. As such, it was an obvious target in any plan to 
extend the strike action. By this time the North Australian Workers’ 
Union was more inclined to support strike action, as compromise 
proposals it had put to the pastoralists and the government had been 
rejected. On 16 August, following a demonstration outside the Northern 
Territory Legislative Council by the Council and its supporters, in which 
they called for “Equal Pay Now Not Later’, the Council and the Union 
met and formed a Joint Disputes Committee.” 

Several days later, Dexter Daniels, supposedly on a fact-finding 
mission sponsored by the new Committee (which had agreed no strike 
would be called), visited Wave Hill among other stations, in order to 
carry out a plan he, Hardy, Manning and other left-wing unionists 
had worked out. On 22 August Lingiari led 80 Aboriginal workers and 
their 120 dependants in a walk-off at Wave Hill. There had been 
protests over wages and conditions at Wave Hill and other cattle 
stations before—in 1949, 1952 and 1955—but these had failed for 
want of any union or other such support. Now, it seemed, these Abor- 
igines were taking the opportunity to break the chains that had long 
bound them to their colonial masters. This at least was how Manning, 
who helped deliver supplies to Wave Hill several days after the strike 
began, saw the situation. He reported how Lingiari had tersely rejected 
an offer of food from the station’s manager: ‘We don’t want your killer 
[a carcass of beef], We don’t want your rations, We want nothing 
from [the] Station’. Now, as Lockwood observed, they were ‘no longer 
friendless’.°° 

The Federal Council was among the strikers’ most fervent supporters. 
On 26 August it held an emergency meeting where it agreed on ‘full 
support’ for the strike action and ‘a special Fighting Fund’ to support the 
Joint Disputes Committee. Davey then hurried to Darwin where he 
spent three days in discussions with the Committee before making 
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the long trip by truck to Wave Hill and other stations in that area with 
Dexter Daniels, Robert Tudawali, an executive member of the Northern 
Territory Council (who had starred a decade earlier in the famous Charles 
Chauvel film Jedda) and another Council representative, George Gibbs. In 
Darwin, Davey was dismayed to learn Hardy, Dexter Daniels and other 
Northern Territory Council members wanted to ‘pull out people from all 
over the NT’. He worked hard to persuade all the parties to contain the 
strike, partly because of the tremendous difficulties involved in pro- 
visioning the strikers. Davey also sought to limit the involvement of 
Communist Party members in public roles in the strike for fear this would 
inflict considerable damage on the cause. Back in Melbourne, Chris- 
tophers sent a letter on behalf of the Equal Wages Committee to every 
member of the Commonwealth parliament. It attacked the delay in 
equal pay and applauded the strikers’ attempt ‘to achieve wage justice’. 
In Canberra Gordon Bryant likewise deplored the poor wages and 
working conditions in the cattle industry in the Territory, and called for 
a government inquiry.°° 

Some unions also supported the strike. The Australasian Meat 
Industry Employees Union, for example, declared a black ban on the 
handling of Newcastle Waters and Wave Hill cattle (when it was 
reported that Vesteys would engage scab labour). Yet, the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions resumed negotiations with the Northern 
Territory Cattle Producers Council on the North Australian Workers’ 
Union’s behalf. In mid September an agreement was reached whereby 
‘fully efficient’ Aboriginal workers would be paid full award wages, 
other Aboriginal stockworkers who were married and had one child the 
equivalent of the basic wage less their keep, and all single workers a 
smaller cash payment and keep. 

Carroll, however, knowing the Northern Territory Council and the 
striking workers at Wave Hill would not accept anything less than 
the same wages non-Aboriginal workers got, rejected the agreement. So, 
too, did the Federal Council. Davey damned the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions for having ‘sold out’ the stockworkers, condemned the 
Commonwealth government for acquiescing to ‘the pastoral interests’ 
and allowing wages and conditions unacceptable under any other 
industrial award, attacked the Northern Territory administration for 
subsidising the cattle stations (by means of the low wages prescribed by 
the Wards’ Employment Ordinance and the payment of Aborigines’ 
social welfare benefits to cattle stations), and backed calls for a parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry.’ 

Davey had been shocked by what he had seen at Wave Hill and other 
stations. ‘I have been astounded at the blatant continuation of a feudal 
type control of Aborigines’, he wrote to the secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, Colonel J.R.P. Montgomery, on his return to Darwin: 
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Their pay has been irregular and would appear to have frequently 
fallen short of the prescribed [wages]. People at Wave Hill were living 
in structures no bigger than dog kennels before they came off on 
strike. There were no sanitation provisions and no readily accessible 
water supply. People have been fed a slab of bread and a piece of 
salted beef 3 times a day.” 


After a second visit to Wave Hill, Davey vehemently attacked the 
cattle station regimes in what became a widely reported news story. He 
scorned the racism whereby white overseers acted ‘as though they 
owned [the Aborigines] body and soul’ and ‘kept [them] in ignorance 
and fear’. Yet, the Federal Council secretary also saw hope in a ‘tinder 
box’ of discontent among Aboriginal workers. They feel, he reported: 


they have leadership for the first time and are prepared to stand by 
it to free themselves from the white man’s thumb. There is aston- 
ishing resentment . . . These people are beginning to learn that they 
can stand up and walk as men. They are determined to do s0.>? 


While the strikes continued, Davey and Hardy returned south and 
pressed ahead with a plan for a speaking tour to rally support. Christo- 
phers and Hardy had been discussing this since the strike at Wave Hill 
had begun. As well as his links with the media—he had organised an 
ABC Four Corners team to do a programme on Wave Hill—Hardy had 
connections with left-wing unions. He soon persuaded Actors Equity 
and the Building Workers Industrial Union to join the Federal Council 
in sponsoring a tour to Sydney and Melbourne. At first the Federal 
Council’s executive suggested Carroll as the speaker but the Equal 
Wages Committee favoured ‘an articulate stockman from N.T’, though 
Christophers apparently doubted whether any would be able to express 
themselves adequately in English. In Hardy’s eyes, this smacked of 
paternalism. Aboriginal movement[’s] white leaders in Melbourne... . 
suffer deeply from paternalism—whites do everything. They fail to see 
[the] main question [is] to help the aborigines to lead in [the] struggle’, 
he scrawled impatiently in his diary. Hardy and Hal Alexander, the 
secretary of Actors’ Equity, insisted that the speakers be Aboriginal and 
soon persuaded Christophers and the Equal Wages Committee. Subse- 
quently Tudawali (because he was an actor) and Captain Major (as the 
most articulate of the striking stockmen) were chosen. But Tudawali fell 
ill and had to be replaced by Dexter Daniels. Both Major and Daniels 
were informed that their task was to ‘tell the story in their own way’. 

The two-week tour to Sydney, Canberra and Melbourne in October 
attracted much publicity and raised considerable funds, as Major and 
Daniels addressed trade unionists, university students and other groups 
and gave interviews. Journalists contrasted the ‘tall’ and ‘gangling’ 
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Major with the ‘short’ and ‘wiry’ Daniels, but it was the former who 
made the greatest impression with his ‘courage’ and ‘dignity’. To explain 
why they were on strike, Major, prompted by questions posed by the 
tour’s organisers, told the same story again and again. There was the 
stockworkers’ low wages: ‘$6 a week’; the poor food: ‘salt beef and 
damper’ (asked what else they got, Major joked “Well, sometimes we 
get a bit more salt on the beef’); and the appalling accommodation: 
‘humpies that . . . we have to crawl into’. He and Daniels also told of the 
superior skills of Aboriginal stockmen and claimed the cattle stations 
could not ‘do without the Aboriginals’: “We’re a lot better. After all it’s 
us who find the white stockmen when they get lost’.°! 

The two spokesmen repeatedly spelt out their demands—pay and 
conditions the same as white workers got—in terms of ‘a fair go’: “You 
can see I have a black skin, but I have a white heart. What I want is a 
fair go for my people’, stated Major. On occasion their demands were 
also couched in terms of the logic of assimilation. ‘All we want’, Major 


Gurindji stockman Captain Major (Lupgna Giari) addresses a meeting of workers 
on the Australia Square project in Sydney during a speaking tour sponsored by 
the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders and trade unions in which he and Dexter Daniels, secretary of the 
Northern Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights and former Aboriginal 
organiser for the North Australian Workers’ Union, appealed for support for 
Aboriginal workers at Wave Hill and other cattle stations in the Northern 
Territory who had gone on strike for equal wages. (COURTESY TRIBUNE/SEARCH 
FOUNDATION) 
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told one journalist, ‘is to live as well as the white man lives. If we goan 
live like him we should live as well as him’. Daniels echoed this: ‘J am 
just like you, I feel the same and I want to live the same’. 

At the end of October 1966, Gordon Bryant once again raised 
the strike in the Commonwealth parliament, reading a letter signed by 
Vincent Lingiari and other Aboriginal spokesmen at Wave Hill. This 
made clear that the walk-off could not be simply understood or cast 
in the terms of racial discrimination and equal rights, which had 
dominated calls for rights for Aborigines since the late 1930s. Instead, 
these spokesmen demanded the return of ‘tribal lands’, the land that 
had ‘belonged’ to their ‘forefathers from time immemorial’. It was early 
morning when Bryant spoke and the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was nearly deserted. Yet, before long, there would be few 
Australians who had not heard of ‘land rights’. 
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In the midst of the campaign for the referendum for constitutional 
change in May 1967, Charlie Leon, the president of the Aboriginal- 
Australian Fellowship, was interviewed by ABC television for The Day 
of the Aboriginal. In a few words Leon made a demand that Aboriginal 
campaigners often presented but which non-Aboriginal Australians 
commonly overlooked or, more fundamentally, seldom grasped. Like Bill 
Onus during the same campaign, he called for a recognition of Aborigi- 
nal people that entailed rights that were equal—in the sense that they 
were the same as those of other Australians—as well as different—in 
the sense that they were rights only Aboriginal people could claim. “We 
want to become a part of our country’, he told the interviewer: 


At present I feel that any land that any Aborigine in this country 
would wish to buy he would have to first have to ask the right by law 
if in possessing this land this land was his. Land meant so much to 
our people in the past that I feel that we today should fight as people 
with a little knowledge or sufficient to enable us to speak towards 
things that are important for Aborigines. My people are keen about 
land and I myself feel strongly about it. 


A week after the referendum, Harry Penrith, a much younger Aboriginal 
man, wrote in more confident terms to the Australian: 


As an Aboriginal, I wish to express my joy in the outcome of the 
recent referendum question on Aboriginal affairs. The overwhelming 
majority was truly indicative of the feelings of the Australian people. 
Indeed, this demonstration of goodwill serves notice to other 
countries of the world that Australia is more anxious to overcome 
the problems of its indigenous people. At the same time let us not 
forget past injustices. For instance, the land question in Australia in 
relation to Aboriginal rights is one which involves our national honor. 
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Be assured that Aboriginals still feel that we are the rightful owners 
of this country. Aren’t we entitled to obtain financial compensation 
for the loss of this great land? History indicates that the Crown 
claimed all land by proclamation without any treaties whatsoever 
with any Aboriginal tribes. One would need only to compare the 
Aboriginal of Australia to the American Indian or to the Maoris in 
New Zealand to see the injustice we have suffered. Quietly, but with 
firm intent, we begin to raise our voices on this and other questions. 


Penrith, later known as Burnum Burnum, represented a new wave of 
Aboriginal spokespersons, and they and the older generation of Aborigi- 
nal leaders would help transform the face of the struggle for Aboriginal 
rights in the years following the referendum. ! 

In the 1940s and 1950s and, indeed, for some of the 1960s, the 
Aboriginal cause was, we have observed, dominated by white leaders or 
by organisations led by whites who supported the policy of assimilation. 
Yet, as this chapter will demonstrate, some campaigners had a different 
future for Aboriginal people in mind. Aboriginal spokespersons in par- 
ticular were in the forefront of articulating a perspective that diverged 
from part of the Commonwealth government’s assimilationist dream. As 
assimilation was increasingly drawn into question, land became more 
important as the basis for the advancement of Aborigines as a people 
rather than as individuals or families. In turn, aboriginal rights for 
Aborigines were increasingly claimed. 


‘We are the original Australians’ 


Doug Nicholls and Bill Onus were among the most important Abor- 
iginal political spokespersons in Australia in the 1940s and 1950s. 
Nicholls had begun campaigning for rights for Aborigines in the mid 
1930s. A protégé of William Cooper, the founder of the Australian 
Aborigines’ League, he was committed to many of Cooper’s political 
causes as well as his methods. This was always most evident when 
he spoke as secretary of the League. Shortly after World War II ended 
Nicholls and Onus resuscitated the organisation, and immediately 
revived the campaign for Aboriginal representation in the Common- 
wealth parliament, which Cooper had begun with his petition to King 
George V in 1933. Like Cooper, they asserted that the Australian 
political system needed an Aboriginal perspective and they demanded 
parliamentary representation on the basis of Aborigines’ status as the 
country’s aboriginal people. In 1949 Nicholls told Prime Minister Ben 
Chifley that an Aboriginal member of parliament was ‘a first and funda- 
mental step toward securing proper recognition and just treatment for 
the Australian Aboriginal race’.” 
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On many occasions in the postwar period Nicholls and Onus 
took the opportunity to assert the status of their people as indigenous. 
They reminded ‘white Australians’ that they were newcomers, just like 
recently arrived European refugees and displaced persons. ‘We are 
the original Australians’, Nicholls stated in 1954, ‘and you people—well, 
you are all new Australians’. He and Onus rejected any attempt to 
downplay Aborigines’ status as the country’s aboriginal people. When a 
sympathetic churchman recommended in 1952 that Aboriginal people 
should be called ‘black Australians’ (as a means of questioning the 
superiority of ‘white Australians’), Nicholls was quick to assert his 
preference for ‘aborigine’ or ‘native’. He made it clear that he thought 
Aborigines was ‘the best name [they] could have’. 

Onus and Nicholls most commonly invoked Aborigines’ historical 
status as the aboriginal people in the context of Australia Day and other 
commemorations that celebrated white Australian history. In 1947 
Onus lamented the fact that ‘Captain Cook was not sunk in Botany Bay 
instead of bringing civilisation to us’. It was Nicholls, though, who most 
often used Australia Day or Aboriginal Sunday to draw attention to the 
plight of Aboriginal people. In 1949 he complained that ‘aborigines had 
been made to feel like aliens in their own land’, and in 1954 he observed 
that Australia Day was ‘very important’ to Aboriginal people because 
‘this is our country in a special sense’.* 

On several occasions Nicholls threatened to call another ‘Day of 
Mourning’. He also subverted the work of the Australia Day Council by 
announcing that a large flag it had presented to his church in Gore Street, 
Fitzroy, would be displayed since no one else ‘had a better right to 
display . . . [it] than the aborigines, who were here long before [1788]’. 
Sometimes, his counter-historical commentary on Australia Day was 
more pointed. In 1955 he claimed that Aboriginal people could not share 
in its celebration because they had no reason to ‘rejoice’; and in 1957, 
after witnessing the dreadful conditions of aborigines in the Warburton 
Ranges, he told a public meeting held shortly after Australia Day: 


I’m thinking black. We want these people to have the right to live in 
the land that gave them birth. When you contacted our people it 
meant trouble . . . On Australia Day, I listened to you pat each other 
on the back... you have not bridged the gap between yourselves 
and the old Australians. It’s not the problem of the aborigines we 
should be talking about but the problem of the white men... We 
joined with you to celebrate the Day. But what is to happen to 
our people?’ 


In 1951 Nicholls bitterly criticised the Melbourne City Council’s 
plans for the 50th anniversary of the nation’s founding because these 
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denied Aboriginal people a place. “Our voice, long silent, is now raised 
against the exclusion of Old Australians from the Jubilee celebrations. 
Australian aborigines have little to be thankful for about the advent of 
the white man...we have been forgotten and neglected.’ It was, he 
declared, time for another day of mourning. This would be held on 
the Yarra Bank and would re-enact John Batman’s signing of the treaty 
with the local landowners. Nicholls’ proposal, which demonstrated, 
one perceptive newspaper editor realised, ‘an extraordinary sense of 
ritual’, was prompted by a determination to contest not only white 
Australia’s erasure of the Aboriginal past but also its denial of Abor- 
iginality in the present. In protesting his people’s exclusion, Nicholls 
remarked: 


we do look upon it as a grand opportunity to show you some of our 
skill and our art . . . Nobody can take that away from us. We want to 
pay tribute to our own people, too, as you are paying tribute this year 
to your people. 


Nicholls suggested that ‘Aboriginal art could be represented by Albert 
Namatjira’ but he also proposed ‘boomerang throwing exhibitions’ and 
‘a large corroboree’.® 

Nicholls’ protest, which resembled Cooper’s criticism of the his- 
torical silencing of Aboriginal people on Australia Day in 1937, won 
considerable support. This forced the organising committee for the 
celebrations to make amends. It provided the League with £2000 and 
the services of a director, a scriptwriter and a set designer for a short 
season of Aboriginal theatre. In 1949 Onus and the League had staged 
a variety concert called Corroboree. Now they performed Out of the Dark, 
which they called an ‘Aboriginal Moomba’. In both cases, as Sylvia 
Kleinert has noted, their naming of the events suggests that they saw 
these theatrical shows as an expression of Aboriginality. Out of the Dark 
had two parts, ‘The Past’ and ‘The Present’. The first cast Aboriginality 
in terms of the primitivist ideal of tribal tradition, and was conceived in 
the hope that this ‘brief outline of their way of life .. . [would] serve as 
a worthwhile contribution to a greater understanding and appreciation 
of the first true Australians’. Nicholls read the prologue and Onus 
played ‘Wurrawilberoo, the leader’, and at the end of this mythic story 
‘tribesmen march[ed] forward into the rising sun’. The second part, 
which commenced with “Tableaus of Progress’, endeavoured to show 
that the Aborigines, ‘whilst maintaining their inherent characteristics of 
courage, endurance and imagination, [had] adapted themselves to the 
new customs and culture of the white people’.’ 

Such theatre probably only served to marginalise Aborigines in white 
Australians’ conception of how the Australian past had become its 
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modern-day present. Certainly, the cornerstone of the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, in which Nicholls had wanted Aboriginal representation, excluded 
them. This prompted Mary Clark, one of the League’s members since its 
founding in the mid 1930s, to wonder ‘Where are the real Australians?’ 
and ask ‘Why is it that when functions “for all nations” are held, the 
aborigines are generally forgotten?’. However, the 50 or so Aboriginal 
people who performed in Out of the Dark, most of whom were Mel- 
burnians, probably regarded staging it in quite a different light. Nicholls 
recalled many years later that it made he and others ‘realise that we 
should be proud of our Aboriginal culture—that we should remember 
we were a great people’. He remembered saying: “We’ve been missing 
out because we’ve lost the interests of our own hearts ... Instead of 
teaching ourselves about ourselves, we’ve been studying whites’. Onus, 
though, had already grasped the importance of ‘holding onto Aboriginal 
culture’. Since 1947, when the anthropologist Donald Thomson had 
urged him to make ‘the development of racial pride’ among Aborigines 
his first priority, he had been advocating policies that ‘would encourage 
the native people in their own handicrafts, and see that their cultural 
and educational development was not neglected’.® 

From the mid 1950s, as the policy of assimilation was increasingly 
adopted by governments and championed throughout Australian 
society, both Onus and Nicholls rejected its absorptionist dimension. In 
1957 they declared their commitment to fighting for the survival of 
Aborigines as a group. Onus drew up a lengthy programme for the 
Australian Aborigines’ League in which he unequivocally articulated 
a desire ‘to retain everything in our power that will stamp us as an 
Aboriginal people’. It included several policies for ‘awakening a new 
pride in the Aborigines’. This was to be achieved by ‘the encouragement 
and retention of certain... Aboriginal customs and cultures’. In a 
section headed ‘Retaining Our Identity as Aboriginals’, he asserted: 


We feel that one day our people may become a great race again, 
taking their place alongside their white brothers... We do not 
wish to loose [sic] our identity among the white race. We do 
not wish to become white, rather it is our ardent desire to remain 
black... We wish to emphasise that although overcome by the 
white community and subjugated for close on 170 years that we 
have never completely surrendered our ways nor accepted yours. 
We still reverence [sic] many of our ancient traditions. Even right 
here in Melbourne we still are Aborigines at heart . . . Those of us 
who have white blood in our veins are not proud of it. We look with 
envy upon our blacker brothers .. . [and] [w]e are in favour .. . of 
introducing fresh black blood to keep up racial purity and breed out 
the white strain.? 
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The approach Onus and Nicholls adopted in their work across this 
period, like that of earlier Aboriginal campaigners, had a double inflec- 
tion. On the one hand, they sought to nurture a sense of community 
among Aboriginal people, which included encouraging aspects of 
classical Aboriginal culture. In this regard they implied that Aboriginal 
people should be granted recognition as the old Australians. On the 
other hand, they sought to prove to non-Aboriginal society that they 
were just as good as whites, which they mostly tried to do by adopting 
the respectable manners of Anglo-Australian culture. In this regard 
they asserted that they should be granted the same rights as other 
Australians. Their approach was captured by two sayings of Cumeroo- 
gunga families in Melbourne—‘keep[ing] our people together’ and 
‘show[ing] those gabas [white people] what dark people can do’.'° 

Both Nicholls and Onus pursued this strategy during the postwar 
years in different ways. Nicholls primarily did so through pastoral 
work at his church in Fitzroy and welfare work for the Aborigines 
Advancement League in Northcote, whereby he helped Melbourne’s 
several hundred or so Aborigines find employment, accommodation 
and the like. Onus mainly did so by founding his own business, Abor- 
iginal Enterprises, in Belgrave, where he employed Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal people to produce Aboriginal arts and crafts such as 
bark paintings, ceramics, furniture and souvenirs (which incorporated 
styles and motifs from Aboriginal artists in Northern Australia). 

In terms of political programmes, however, Onus and Nicholls’ 
work emphasised the common humanity Aboriginal people shared with 
settler Australians and demanded the rights and privileges other 
Australians enjoyed. At a time when racially discriminatory laws, mostly 
introduced at the turn of the twentieth century and grounded in notions 
of racial difference, remained in force and continued to deny most 
Aboriginal people equal rights, it was politically disadvantageous to seek 
any legal status based on racial or cultural difference. Indeed, organis- 
ations such as the League had long been fighting for the repeal of ‘racial 
distinctions’. Their leaders were acutely conscious of racism and its 
burden for their people: “We are constantly made to feel our inferiority’, 
Onus observed in 1957. “There is scarcely a waking moment of our lives 
that we are not made conscious of it, and this influences our whole 
lives. Consequently we are ever on the defensive—ever ready to try to 
impress all and sundry.’ This meant that their principal political goal 
had to be the demand for equal rights and a place alongside whites in 
Australian society.!! 

Nicholls and Onus often invoked the status of Aboriginal people as 
aboriginal, but they did so largely in order to press their case for the 
same rights as other Australians enjoyed. Nicholls could protest that 
his people had been made ‘to feel like aliens in their own land’ but this 
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occurred in the context of his demanding ‘a just place’ for Aborigines 
alongside settler Australians, while Onus could refer to ‘the original 
Australian’ but in the course of demanding ‘the same rights as his white 
brother’. Aboriginal spokespersons might advocate an Aboriginal repre- 
sentative ‘to look after [their] own people’, but in doing so it was 
necessary to insist that they were making ‘no distinction between black, 
white and New Australians’. They knew that demands of this nature 
provoked criticism in conservative and liberal circles. In 1955, Minister 
for the Territories Paul Hasluck had explicitly criticised “a tendency 
towards the growth of race consciousness among the aboriginal people’ 


and their ‘withdrawing into racial groups’.'* 


An equal minority group’ 


In the immediate postwar era some white campaigners opposed assimi- 
lation but they did so on different grounds from Aboriginal campaigners 
such as Nicholls and Onus. As we have seen, the anthropologist Donald 
Thomson had forthrightly attacked the policy in the 1930s. So, too, did 
the Communist Party of Australia activist Tom Wright, who was influ- 
enced by Thomson. In the 1950s Wright condemned assimilation as a 
‘pseudo-progressive cloak’. It was, he claimed, basically a policy of 
‘extermination of the Australian Native Race’ by means of ‘the destruc- 
tion of tribal life... and [the] “gradual” elevation of the individual 
Aborigines to “citizenship”’. With the Communist Party’s emphasis on 
group development and collective struggle in mind, Wright called for a 
policy that envisaged ‘a future for the Aborigines as a race or people 
similar to that of national minorities in other countries’.'° 

Wright’s strictures, however, like those of Thomson, only applied 
to those they classified as Aborigines, namely ‘full bloods’ or ‘tribal 
aborigines’ in remote Australia, whose classical culture these advocates 
wanted to preserve. Wright insisted that the problems of ‘mixed-blood’ 
people in Southeastern Australia were very different from those of 
Aborigines in Central and Northern Australia. There was ‘obviously 
...no Aborigine question’ in these settled areas, and ‘citizenship 
and the removal of all discrimination and absorption into the White 
community’—in other words assimilation—was ‘correct and necessary’ .'* 

The Council for Aboriginal Rights secretary, Shirley Andrews, 
similarly emphasised the importance of regarding Aborigines as a 
people. In 1957, in an addendum to a book by long-time campaigner 
Mary Bennett, she proposed: 


In other countries where minority groups of previously oppressed 
people have been rehabilitated, it has always been found necessary 
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to set aside areas that these people could regard as their own and 
develop for themselves. Cultural ties can be maintained and the 
minority people are not just absorbed and swallowed up by the larger 
group as is envisaged by the present policy of assimilation put 
forward by the Federal Government... We do not want a policy 
that would destroy [Aboriginal] heritage by assimilating all the 
Aborigines in such a way that they would disappear into the general 
population and lose all connection with the past. 


Like Wright, Andrews argued that Aborigines should be regarded as ‘an 
equal minority group’ and ‘have the right to maintain [their] own 
identity in Australia on the basis of equal status with other sections 
of the population’. As such, she preferred the term ‘integration’ to 
‘assimilation’. In this regard, Andrews was influenced by the draft of the 
International Labor Organisation’s 1957 Convention on indigenous 
peoples, which seems to have reached Australia in 1956 in the form of 
a preliminary report.'° 

Andrews’ criticism of assimilation was not as significant as it might 
first appear, however. Like so many non-Aboriginal Australians, she, too, 
denied the presence of an Aboriginal culture among Aboriginal people in 
settled Australia and in turn their Aboriginality. This led her, in terms 
very similar to Hasluck, to advocate the ‘absorption’ of these ‘hopelessly 
broken up’ peoples. Her criticism of assimilation rested largely upon 
the policy of the Communist Party—which purported to be critical of 
assimilation and to uphold the rights of Aborigines as an indigenous 
people but was actually assimilationist inasmuch as it treated Aboriginal 
problems as merely an aspect of a broader class question—rather than 
being grounded in a true appreciation of the historical experience and 
aspirations of Aboriginal people themselves. Andrews, like many other 
campaigners, was wedded to a form of historicism that presumed 
Aboriginality would eventually be eroded. This blinded her to the fact 
that Aboriginal culture and identity in settled Australia was present 
and contemporaneous with ‘modern’ Australia rather than a remnant of 
the past.!° 

The only white advocates who seriously questioned the policy of 
assimilation at this time seem to have both known Aboriginal people 
well and been familiar with international discourses regarding race 
and indigenous rights. A case in point is Anna Vroland, the Victorian 
campaigner, who had become a critic of assimilation by the mid 1950s, 
as Rani Kerin has shown. Contact with organisations overseas, such as 
the Anti-Slavery Society, introduced Vroland to a systematic discourse 
regarding the nature of racism and the rights of ‘indigenous people’, 
and her relationships with Aboriginal people led her to question 
conventional perceptions of Aboriginality. Consequently, she argued 
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that it was wrong-headed to distinguish between Aborigines on the basis 
of ‘blood’ and contended that Aborigines in settled Australia were essen- 
tially no different from ‘their relatives’ in remote areas. They should be 
regarded ‘as a separate ethnic group which has a right to its own place 
in the world’ and ‘some degree of control over their own affairs’. 
Vroland also rejected the assumption that ‘the first requisite’ for Abor- 
igines was civil rights such as the vote. That was the ‘white man’s way’. 
Instead, ‘the question of land ownership’ should be ‘taken up’. “This is 
what the aborigines want first’, she told government, ‘[and] some 
want group ownership more or less according to the custom of their 
forefathers’. 

Campaigners like Vroland, however, were very rare at this time. It 
is not surprising, then, that when it was founded in February 1958 
the Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement basically endorsed the 
programme of assimilation by adopting ‘Equal citizenship rights with 
other Australian citizens for aborigines’ as its leading principle. Yet, its 
inaugural conference did witness a strong attack on the other, more 
obviously racial dimension of assimilation. 

The Aboriginal leader Bert Groves presented a statement prepared 
by the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship. This was shaped by ideals 
articulated by the Communist Party and the International Labor Organ- 
isation. It rejected the term ‘assimilation’ as an inappropriate one ‘to be 
used in the constitution of any Aboriginal organisation’ and questioned 
the implications of this ‘official policy’. What, it asked, did assimilation 
mean? ‘Certainly, citizenship and equal status’, the statement began, but 
it also entailed ‘the disappearance of the Aboriginals as a separate cultural 
group, and ultimately their physical absorption by the European part of the 
population. It is assumed’, the statement continued, ‘that if the Abor- 
iginals are going to lead the same kind of life as other Australians, 
then they must disappear as a culturally distinct group’. This meant 
assimilation was ‘a European policy’ that was not in Aborigines’ ‘best 
interests’. It was ‘simply a kindly form’ of white racism, ‘an expression 
of [a] belief that there is nothing worth preserving in Aboriginal culture, 
and of our dislike of accepting a permanent national minority in 
Australia’. Like Andrews a year earlier, Groves and his multi-racial organ- 
isation called for a policy of ‘integration’ which, it believed, provided 
‘a truer definition of [their] aims and objects’. The Federal Council 
pledged to work for the integration of Aboriginal people but its criticism 
of assimilation was relatively muted. It did, however, pass a resolution 
defining an Aborigine as Any person of Australian Aboriginal descent’, 
which implicitly questioned the tendency of most settler Australians 
to contest, even deny the Aboriginality of those of so-called ‘mixed 


descent’.!8 
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‘Our people’ 


Over the next several years Aboriginal and white campaigners, non- 
Aboriginal intellectuals, missionary organisations and anthropologists 
increasingly expressed reservations about the policy of assimilation. In 
September 1958, several months after the Federal Council was founded, 
Nicholls informed a white audience that Aboriginal people wanted ‘inte- 
gration, not assimilation’. “We want to integrate’, he explained, ‘but we 
want to identify ourselves as a people. Some say’, Nicholls remarked, 
and he undoubtedly had Paul Hasluck in mind, ““Outbreed him. That 
will solve the problem” . . . but we are fighting to keep ourselves as a 
people’. A fortnight earlier, Nicholls’ offsider, Stan Davey, the newly 
elected secretary of the Federal Council, had similarly attacked a recent 
claim by Hasluck that the future of Aboriginal people would be deter- 
mined by miscegenation. ‘Aborigines should be assimilated into the 
community socially and economically’, Davey asserted, but instead of 
‘biological assimilationism’ their ‘racial identity’ should be ‘preserve[d]’. 
This could be done, he argued, by maintaining ‘aboriginal culture’, 
particularly Aborigines’ strong sense of community.!? 

Davey, born in 1922, was perhaps the most important non- 
Aboriginal campaigner in the decade after the founding of the Federal 
Council. As secretary of the Aborigines Advancement League in 
Melbourne since its founding in 1957, Davey had worked closely 
with Nicholls, who was a fellow Church of Christ pastor, and had 
become closely involved in the League’s welfare work. This mirrored 
Arthur Burdeu’s relationship with William Cooper and Aboriginal 
people in Melbourne in the 1930s. Interestingly, Davey was of the same 
church as Burdeu. Davey’s work contrasted with the more academic 
approach of those like Shirley Andrews. A good listener, he got to know 
Aboriginal people well and became acquainted with what he called 
‘the Aboriginal point of view’. In the early 1960s, Davey extended his 
knowledge of Aboriginal people and their concerns by travelling exten- 
sively in Northern Australia. He also became familiar with other colonial 
contexts and with international perspectives on colonialism. Like so 
many white campaigners, Davey was fiercely determined, driven by a 
need to find a deep, religious meaning in whatever work he undertook.”° 

In 1959 Davey seized upon a news story reporting a public 
disagreement between Hasluck and A.P. Elkin, arguably the original 
architect of assimilation. In his plans for postwar reconstruction Elkin 
had asserted that the maintenance of ‘community life’ was vital in the 
transition Aboriginal people had to undergo in the course of assimi- 
lation. He insisted that as they ‘move[d] into the midst of the white 
world’ they had to ‘move in community groups’ or at least initially. Now 
he was reported as telling anthropologists, gathered at the biennial 
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conference of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that it had become apparent that the majority 
of Aboriginal people in settled Australia ‘did not want it’ and so 
assimilation was ‘up against a barrier’. They were ‘adopting voluntary 
segregation or withdrawal’, he commented. ‘They do not want assimil- 
ation in the form of dispersal amongst the white community. They 
want to keep their own identity. This trend’, he added, was ‘not new 
but . . . has lately become vocal’.?! 

Campaigners for Aboriginal rights found such ‘expert’ opinion 
invaluable in their criticisms of the policy. Davey had already referred 
supporters of the Victorian Aborigines Advancement League to a 
recently published pamphlet by the linguist T.G.H. Strehlow, Dark and 
White Australians. Strehlow had questioned the federal government’s 
monocultural conception of assimilation and its emphasis on individuals 
rather than groups, and had urged respect for Aboriginal ‘traditions 
and institutions’, the maintenance or recreation of ‘native groupings’, 
and the retention and development of reserve lands.” 

At the same time that Davey reported Elkin’s commentary on the 
ongoing importance of Aboriginality to Aboriginal people in settled 
Australia, he also presented a more fundamental critique of assimilation, 
even going so far as to compare it to ‘racial genocide’. Like other cam- 
paigners, Davey advocated integration instead. This conception of an 
Aboriginal future implied ‘a smaller group retain[ing] its identity while 
living within and in harmony with the National community’ and it 
allowed Aboriginal people ‘a voice in their own affairs’. For this to occur, 
he asserted, Aboriginal groups had to ‘have the opportunity to establish 
themselves wherever practicable as socially and economically in- 
dependent and self-reliant people’. By contrast, Davey told the secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, Thomas Fox-Pitt, Hasluck’s approach was 
‘dominated by a political philosophy which prevent[ed] him from 
working for the complete emancipation of these people as a minority 
race’. In this reconsideration of the policy of assimilation, Davey, like a 
growing number of campaigners, drew upon articles of the International 
Labor Organisation’s Convention 107 to assert a different basis for the 
future of Aborigines. They had previously used this Convention as a 
charter to support their call for equal rights and inclusion, but they had 
come to interpret it anew as a statement legitimating demands for 
indigenous rights and autonomy for aboriginal peoples.” 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s Davey was probably the most 
radical critic of assimilation among non-Aboriginal and Aboriginal 
campaigners. Nevertheless, several other non-Aboriginal campaigners 
also expressed misgivings about assimilation and along similar lines. 
Some were members of the Communist Party who were drawing on 
recent anthropological critiques and historical research to question the 
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heavily assimilationist overtones of their party’s Aboriginal policy, which 
had been first introduced in the early 1930s but was much debated by 
members in the postwar period. 

In 1960, for example, one of the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship’s 
spokespersons, Len Fox, compiled a book that devoted considerable 
attention to the policy. Fox welcomed the policy of assimilation because 
it assumed Aboriginal people were ‘human beings and equals’ who were 
‘to be accepted into [Australian] society’. However, he realised that 
Aboriginal people like Bert Groves did not wish ‘to be absorbed into the 
white race’ and so attacked ‘the implication of forcing Aboriginal people 
against their will, to accept white civilisation, with the extermination of 
Aboriginal culture and of the Aboriginal race itself’. Yet, Fox objected 
not so much to the policy’s goal as to the way it was implemented. He 
criticised both its failure to actually realise equal rights for Aborigines 
and its focus on individuals and the coercion it entailed. Fox, like Davey, 
contended that assimilation was only acceptable and workable when 
Aboriginal people were regarded as members of a community and so ‘the 
group as a whole [was lifted] rather than a few individuals’. Like several 
activists at this time, Fox was attracted to the ideal of group “economic 
and cultural advancement’, especially by means of co-operatives.”* 

This, then, was a reworking rather than a rejection of the policy 
of assimilation. These progressives’ deep-seated abhorrence of racial 
discrimination and their allegiance to the historicist assumptions about 
historical change meant their critique stopped well short of complete 
rejection of assimilation. In their eyes the concept was synonymous with 
Aborigines’ inclusion ‘in the wider Australian community’ and so they 
held that the future clearly lay with it rather than segregation. The latter 
was a synonym for racial discrimination and the denial of equal rights. 
At a time when segregation in countries such as the United States 
and South Africa was seen as the epitome of racial discrimination and 
exclusion, it was difficult to conceive of, let alone concede, the positive 
dimensions it held for Aboriginal people.” 

By the early 1960s many Aboriginal leaders were increasingly voicing 
their opposition to assimilation. In 1960 the Aboriginal-Australian 
Fellowship shed the strong commitment its original constitution had 
made to the policy. In 1961 Charlie Leon emphasised that ““assimi- 
lation” must not mean the scattering of Aboriginal people and the loss 
of their identity’. Instead, ‘it must be integration in which they can keep 
their group identity if desired’. In the same year Aboriginal delegates 
at the Federal Council’s annual conference rejected assimilation as 
‘a course of race destruction’. At the ‘Aborigines only’ session at the 
following year’s conference there was, according to a young anthropolo- 
gist, Judy Inglis, ‘more passion in the discussion of the assimilation 


policy than of any other injustice’.’° She reported that one Aboriginal 
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leader, who was ‘fair enough to have to announce his race’, had declared: 
Assimilation is a word these people are using. It takes away everything 
we've got. I want to be known as an aborigine. We all want to be recog- 
nised as a race of people—the Australian aborigines’. Davis Daniels, 
representing the newly formed Northern Territory Council for Aborigi- 
nal Rights, likewise remarked that assimilation denied Aboriginal people 
a future as Aborigines: ‘When we accept citizenship... we... take a 
step to isolate ourselves from our own people’.”’ 

At a general session of this conference the Federal Council seemed to 
strengthen its commitment to Aboriginal grouphood. Having passed 
the previous year a resolution that ‘strongly affirm[ed] that if Aboriginal 
people so desire they shall retain their group identity’, it agreed 
to pledge itself to a ‘campaign to enable Aboriginal groups to retain and 
maintain group identity where so desired and enable such groups 
to obtain assistance for group development and self-determination’. By 
now it was apparent that the term ‘integration’ implied ‘assimilation’ of 
a group and was the means of articulating opposition to assimilation 
of Aborigines as individuals.” 

Several months after the conference Doug Nicholls again expressed 
his misgivings about assimilation at the same time as he gave voice to a 
conviction that Aborigines were different because they had a distinctive 
perspective and a distinct identity. Echoing William Cooper, Nicholls 
told a sympathetic journalist of the importance of ‘thinking black’ and 
‘our people’: 


You can’t see things through a black man’s eyes . . . it’s difficult for 
[whites] to think black . . . ’m in favour of our people surviving as a 
people. It comes back to this business of assimilation or integration 
... It’s integration we want, I think, not assimilation.?? 


Kath Walker, who was formerly a member of the Communist Party, 
also frequently criticised the policy at this time in speeches she made 
during a tour to promote the Federal Council’s petition for consti- 
tutional change. After attacking racially discriminatory laws and calling 
for equal rights, she, too, distinguished between ‘assimilation’ and 
‘integration’: 


[B]oiled down, assimilation means the swallowing up by a majority 
group of a minority people. My people, the Aboriginal people, are 
the minority people and they can only be assimilated by the final 
wiping out of this minority people. Now, it is not our desire to have 
this happen, they have tried to do this, but it has not been successful 
and we feel that this is the most inhuman way of bringing my people 
forward .. . Integration means the bringing forward of a race of 
people with their own identity and their own pride intact. They 
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would come forward... with such things as their culture and their 
language . . . proud of the fact that they were of Aboriginal blood, 
happy to be what they are, and not going forward as replicas of the 
white race; this is not what we desire, we desire to be Aboriginals, 
proud of this fact. 


‘My people’ and ‘our people’ were, quite evidently, powerful terms 
among Aboriginal spokespersons. Non-Aboriginal campaigners largely 
disavowed ‘race’ because it invoked racism. Aboriginal campaigners 
often embraced it as a way of representing their sense of themselves as 
a group or a community.°° 

Shortly after the Federal Council’s 1962 conference, Davey once 
more publicly criticised Hasluck’s vision of a homogenous, monocultural 
nation. ‘The “ideal of one people in Australia”’, he pointed out, carried 
‘different meanings’. One could create a ‘united people’ in such a way 
that everyone had ‘equal rights and opportunities’ but also respected 
‘differences in one another’. However, ‘the “ideal” espoused by Gov- 
ernment authorities’ left ‘small room for differences’. According to 
Hasluck’s definition of assimilation, argued Davey, ‘not only [were] the 
Aborigines to have “the same rights and privileges” but they [were] to 
“observe the same customs” and be “influenced by the same beliefs, 
hopes and loyalties as other Australians”’. In practice this involved ‘the 
breaking up of family and tribal groupings, the virtual destruction of 
Aboriginal language and culture, [and] the confiscation of or encroach- 
ment on tribal lands without recognition of ownership rights’. Many 
Aboriginal people as well as settler Australians, Davey claimed, now 
opposed this ‘ideal’.>! 

Other white leaders and organisations had undoubtedly shifted their 
ground on assimilation. Federal Council vice-president Gordon Bryant 
had condemned the policy as it ‘had become a hard and fast doctrine of 
submerging the aboriginal people in the Australian community’. Shirley 
Andrews realised she and others had been so preoccupied with distinc- 
tions along biological lines that they had been ‘slow to recognise .. . 
other characteristics which make a group of people homogenous’. She 
was now firmly convinced that assimilation was ‘the worse sort of 
racialism’. In turn, the Council for Aboriginal Rights had changed its 
fundamental policy objective to demand that ‘all Aborigines be allowed 
and encouraged to . . . develop their own culture and economic life’.°? 


‘Critics of “assimilation” 


These shifts in white thinking were not only influenced by the growing 
impact of Aboriginal leaders on the Federal Council and its affiliates but 
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also by the increasing questioning of assimilation by non-Aboriginal 
intellectuals and academics. In 1961 the journal Current Affairs Bulletin 
published articles by anthropologists subjecting the policy of assimi- 
lation to critical treatment. In 1962 a small association called Aboriginal 
Affairs was established in Melbourne by Ian Spalding, a young man who 
once described himself as ‘a prisoner to [the] Aboriginal cause’. His 
studies of Aboriginal matters over several years had been spurred by 
travelling around Australia visiting reserves and other Aboriginal 
communities, and had included a consideration of indigenous policies 
in other British colonies. His association published a magazine that 
paid close attention to ‘contemporary assimilation philosophies’ and 
provided a platform for what it called ‘critics of “assimilation”’. Closely 
associated with Spalding was another young man, Barrie Pittock, 
who later played a key role in pressing the cause of ‘land rights’ and 
Aboriginal self-determination (which will be discussed in chapter 12).*° 

Soon after its founding, Aboriginal Affairs reprinted an address 
delivered in 1961 by Bill Geddes, Professor of Social Anthropology at 
the University of Sydney. He was familiar with New Zealand policies 
and adopted a position similar to the one Elkin had declared in 1959. 
Geddes was highly critical of the policy’s presumption of the ‘destruc- 
tion of a specific [indigenous] consciousness and of the groups through 
which this was sustained’, asserting that ‘the right to differ or be dif- 
ferent [was] surely part of the meaning of democracy’. Assimilation 
could only succeed where there was both a people ‘proud of their ethnic 
association and fortified by group membership’ and recognition and 
acceptance of the reality of these distinctive groups and their right to 
choose ‘such associations’. In advancing these contentions Geddes was 
familiar with anthropological research undertaken by Jeremy Beckett, 
Marie Reay, Ruth Fink and others. They conceived of their subject in 
terms radically different to that of earlier generations of anthropologists. 
Whereas the latter studied ‘traditional full bloods’ in remote Australia 
in an ahistorical fashion, these young scholars considered ‘mixed blood’ 
Aborigines in settled Australia in their historical context.** 

Oceania, the leading journal of anthropological research in Australia, 
also provided a forum for a critical reconsideration of assimilation at this 
time. Most importantly, it published in 1962 an article by the political 
scientist Charles Rowley, which was later circulated by Aboriginal 
Affairs. In ‘Aborigines and Other Australians’, Rowley, like Spalding, 
Geddes and several other critics of assimilation at this time, articulated 
a perspective informed by a knowledge of policies and practices in other 
colonial situations. Rowley knew of the work of John Collier and the 
1934 United States Indian Reorganisation Act, which had signalled a 
rejection of assimilation in North America, and the writings of American 
anthropologists who charted the tenacious determination of Native 
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Americans ‘to retain identity’. He was also very familiar with current 
developments in Papua New Guinea. Like campaigners who knew 
Aboriginal people well, Rowley had also grasped something of their 
aspirations. In 1960, at the first of two conferences on assimilation 
conducted at Armidale at the University of New England, he had heard 
an elderly Aboriginal activist, Alec Vesper, emphatically state: ‘We do 
not want assimilation. We want to be left to ourselves, and to have 
something of our own’.» 

Rowley, like other opponents of assimilation, was critical of one of 
the principal emphases of assimilation, which he characterised as ‘the 
transformation of the black, with the implication of cultural liquid- 
ation’. He, too, though, did not so much reject assimilation as urge its 
reform. He believed the ‘first step’ was to help Aboriginal groups to 
strengthen their separate economic and cultural bases’. This should be 
done, Rowley argued, by providing Aboriginal people with a secure stake 
in the Australian economy through granting them rights to land (and 
thereby recognising they were the original owners) and transferring 
assets and broad powers of control to Aboriginal councils.’ 

By 1963 there had clearly been a major shift in opinion on assimi- 
lation. The political relationship between Aboriginal people and 
the Australian nation state as well as Aboriginality and the future 
of Aboriginal people were being imagined anew, by Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal spokespersons and organisations. At the Federal Council’s 
annual conference, Joe McGinness, as the organisation’s president, 
denounced assimilation: ‘We want to be recognised as a people with our 
own culture and philosophy[,] not assimilated’. Another Aboriginal 
spokesperson claimed the Aborigine was ‘a stranger in his own country’ 
as a consequence of Australian governments pursuing a policy to 
eliminate ‘the Aboriginal race’. Several months later, after heading 
a delegation to Prime Minister Robert Menzies regarding the petition 
for a referendum, McGinness claimed that the Council had made ‘a 
definite breakthrough’: “The Prime Minister was prepared to accept us 
and recognise us as a separate people’. McGinness, like other Aboriginal 
leaders, was calling for recognition of Aboriginal people, not merely as 
individuals on the same terms as other Australians but as a group who 
had the right to a different status in the Australian nation.’ 

In the same year the National Missionary Council revised its general 
policy, which it had issued only four years earlier. It was encouraged 
to do this by its general secretary Frank Engel, a clergyman who had 
been raised in Korea by missionary parents and had a strong association 
with international religious organisations involved in matters of race, 
and George Pearson, who had considerable experience of East Africa. 
The Council’s deliberations were not only influenced by these men’s 
knowledge of current international trends such as decolonisation, 
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however. Engel also drew on the advice of anthropologists and others, in 
particular Geddes, Spalding and Rowley, who he had personally con- 
sulted. Previously, the Council had accepted the conventional historicist 
claim that the ‘[p]ressure of history’ meant Aboriginal people had ‘no 
alternative to assimilation’, their ‘only prospect and their only hope’ 
that of being ‘merged in a white community’. Now, it rejected any such 
‘absorption’ and called instead for ‘voluntary’ integration ‘into the 
dominant society with a measure of group identity’, encouragement of 
Aboriginal leadership, assistance for “community development’ in which 
ownership of land was seen as being of primary importance, and 
compensation in recognition of Aborigines’ ‘prior occupation’. The 
Council continued to use the term ‘assimilation’ but redefined it, 
jettisoning its relentless monoculturalism and individualism for a 
form of cultural pluralism. ‘Basically’, it concluded its new statement, 
assimilation ‘means a policy founded on mutual respect and the mutual 
recognition of common rights and responsibilities in a land that is 
shared by two races’. This was the vision Aboriginal spokespersons like 
Cooper had articulated for some time.*® 

By 1964 it was apparent that the policy of assimilation was under 
extensive challenge. White campaigners for rights for Aborigines had 
clearly shifted their emphasis from assimilation to integration; and the 
Australian Aborigines’ League and the Aborigines Progressive Association 
had been revived to challenge white-dominated multi-racial organisations 
such as the Victorian Aborigines Advancement League and the Abor- 
iginal-Australian Fellowship and to assert the importance of Aboriginal 
perspectives, agency and identity. Following a discussion in which 
many Aboriginal people ‘spoke strongly against the policy of assimi- 
lation’, the Federal Council conference passed a resolution calling upon 
the Commonwealth government ‘to recognise Aborigines as a race’.*’ 

At the next Federal Council conference in 1965 Davey urged the 
organisation to revise its ‘original 5 Basic Principles’, and two years later 
it did so. Its first principle—‘Equal citizenship rights’—was replaced by 
a series of principles. It called for Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders 
to be ‘Recognised as distinct cultural groups’, ‘Guaranteed the right to 
retain . . . their own customs, languages and institutions’, and ‘Guaran- 
teed ownership rights, collective or individual, over the lands which they 
traditionally occupy’, just as they were ‘Subject to the same rights, 
privileges and responsibilities as other Australians’, and ‘Entitled, as 
dispossessed and under-privileged groups, to special assistance in 
promoting their ... development’. The Federal Council had radically 
changed the goals that had once formed the basis for its struggle for 
rights for Aborigines.*° 

By this time the critiques of assimilation—and the shifts in the con- 
ceptualisation of Aboriginality and Aboriginal rights they implied—were 
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beginning to influence mainstream public opinion. It was recognised, 
according to a well-informed but anonymous ‘opinion’ for a major 
metropolitan newspaper, that assimilation was now ‘something of a dirty 
word’ among campaigners. They had, it was reported, ‘deserted from the 
idea’ and ‘were united in their opposition’ .*! 

The author of this article (who might well have been Rowley) 
represented the growing consensus of opinion among Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal organisations. He acknowledged the programme held 
the promise of equal rights but argued that it was premised upon racial 
superiority and had a genocidal core. ‘Not only are the aborigines 
to have the same rights as white Australians, but they are expected to 
behave, think and feel like them as well. The aim . . . is that eventually 
the aborigines as a race will disappear.’ There was, this writer remarked 
further, a growing realisation among non-Aboriginal campaigners, 
supported by recent anthropological research, that ‘group loyalty’ 
remained ‘strong’ among Aboriginal people in settled Australia (to say 
nothing of those in remote areas), that they wanted to maintain ‘a 
strong community life of their own’, that this was characterised by 
‘a sort of mixed culture which borrow[ed] elements ... from white 
society but which is firmly based on their old communal feelings and 
traditions’, and that this Aboriginality would not be dissolved ‘even if 
aborigines gain[ed] absolute equality’.”” 

There was not only a recognition that the policy of assimilation had 
failed but that other comparable countries had rejected it in favour of 
integration. What was the alternative? In a passage echoing Rowley’s 
‘Aborigines and Other Australians’, this commentator argued that 
campaigners for Aboriginal rights had come to the conclusion that 


aborigines should be encouraged to develop their own communities 
with their own forms of self-government, to shape their own adap- 
tation to the society around them. They should be given land 
which they own, as do the American Indians ... They should be 
encouraged to develop their holdings, to form their own co-operative 
projects, and should share the responsibility for the management of 
their affairs.*° 


In this, the author was envisaging ‘a revolution in official thinking’, 
one that would entail ‘acceptance .. . of the fact that, like the Greeks 
and Chinese in our midst, [Aborigines] will form a distinct community 
which is integrated with the rest of society but still separate from it’. 
This meant ‘that Australians, for the first time in their lives, will have 
to accept the reality of cultural pluralism’. The ‘old ideal of a single 
white, monolithic society unified in everything from race to aspiration’, 
the writer argued, was ‘no longer realisable, if it ever was, and... 
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Australia is now and must always be a multi-racial, multi-cultural 
society’ .*4 

By this time, the leadership of the Federal Council for the Advance- 
ment of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders was increasingly focusing 
on land. This went hand-in-hand with the questioning of assimilation 
that has been described in this chapter. One entailed the other. 
A growing number of white campaigners had finally realised the import- 
ance Aboriginal spokespersons attributed to securing the reserve lands 
of their people. 
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This aboriginal 
people's place 


On 19 February 1963 Edgar Wells, the enraged superintendent of 
Yirrkala, a Methodist mission on Gove Peninsula in northeast Arnhem 
Land, telegrammed political leaders, newspapers and political organis- 
ations throughout Australia. His dramatically worded telegram read: 


583 Seminomads now squeezed by the bauxite land grab into half a 
square mile. Original holding 200 square miles. Impossible to house 
population in approved homes within area. Loss of cultivated and 
grazing lands means we must eat cattle before miners arrive and 
import basic food crops afterwards. 


Two days earlier Prime Minister Robert Menzies had announced an 
agreement to excise 148 square kilometres from the Arnhem Land 
Reserve and lease it to a French mining company. Menzies made no 
reference to the traditional owners of the land, the Yolngu. The fol- 
lowing day the Methodist Board of Missions publicly endorsed this 
agreement. Its general secretary, C.F Gribble, acknowledged that the 
mining project would cause enormous dislocation to the mission’s work 
but declared that it would benefit the Yolngu.' 

Wells’ telegram provoked a major national protest in the course 
of which ‘land rights’ emerged and became important in the struggle 
for rights for Aborigines in Australia. This eventually paved the way 
for a discourse that displaced the earlier emphasis upon ‘equal rights’ or 
‘citizenship’. The campaign for ‘land rights’, it was once assumed by 
historians, began in remote Australia, either in 1963 when the Yolngu 
presented a bark petition to the Commonwealth parliament to protest 
the excision of land at Yirrkala or in 1966 when Gurindji stockworkers 
walked off Wave Hill cattle station in the Victoria River district of the 
Northern Territory and subsequently claimed land; only later did it 
spread to settled Australia such that Aboriginal people in Victoria and 
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New South Wales and other states made demands for their reserve 
lands. More recently, however, Heather Goodall has argued that 
demands for ‘land rights’ should be seen as originating in another place 
and an earlier time, namely in Southeastern Australian states and as 
part of a ‘long Aboriginal struggle for land and justice’ that can be traced 
back to the nineteenth century. This revisionist interpretation is both 
necessary and valuable but it elides the historical specificity of ‘land 
rights’ and so exaggerates the similarities between earlier and later 
campaigns for land.? 

When a political term emerges it usually marks a significant his- 
torical change. ‘Land rights’, it will be argued here, first emerged as a 
term among non-Aboriginal campaigners in settled Australia as the 
result of a series of relationships between them and Aboriginal cam- 
paigners and landholders sorely troubled by the loss of reserve lands in 
both settled and remote areas. This led to simultaneous campaigns for 
land in both Northern and Southeastern Australia. Consequently, what 
had previously been regarded as merely local struggles for land became 
a national one. Concepts of Aboriginality and rights to land, which non- 
Aboriginal campaigners had previously only held in reference to remote 
areas, were transferred and applied to settled areas; and the way in 
which Aborigines’ historical rights to place or land in the Australian 
nation had been figured in relationship to the course of history or 
modernity underwent a major shift. ‘Land rights’ was both a language 
that represented this change and the means by which a new political 
discourse was realised. This eventually had profound consequences for 
the future of Aboriginal rights in Australia, as what had once been seen 
as a moral case for indigenous rights to land began to be seen as one that 
had a legal basis as well. 


‘Where angels fear to tread’ 


The protest over Yirrkala in 1963 involved several major protagonists, 
not the least of whom was Edgar Wells himself. He had been missionary 
superintendent at Yirrkala only since January 1962 but had been 
engaged in church work since he was a young man and had spent ten 
years as superintendent of Milingimbi, another Methodist mission in 
Yolngu territory. He and his wife Ann were missionaries whose training 
involved a year studying anthropology at the University of Sydney 
under A.P. Elkin. They had maintained a keen interest in anthropologi- 
cal studies, reading the work of Donald Thomson and W. Lloyd Warner 
on Aboriginal people in northeast Arnhem Land, observing the work of 
Ronald and Catherine Berndt, and corresponding with Elkin, Thomson 
and others. 
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Wells was also influenced by his missionary predecessors at Milin- 
gimbi and Yirrkala—Wilbur Chaseling and T.T. Webb. The latter had 
been an ally of Thomson in the 1930s and 1940s. In particular, Wells was 
attracted by Webb’s concept of the mission as a sanctuary where Abor- 
iginal ownership of the land was respected. He endorsed Webb’s demand 
for ‘careful preservation of existing reserves’ and ‘no further filching of 
the country from this rightful minority in the name of settlement or 
the necessity of occupying certain areas’. Like many advocates for Abor- 
igines, Wells had also become critical of assimilation. By 1962-63 he was 
emphasising the need to see relations between Aboriginal people and 
others ‘from the standpoint of an Aboriginal’, and was seeking to recast 
assimilation so it upheld ‘traditional’ Aboriginal culture and nurtured 
‘cultural exchange’ between the Aboriginal and European worlds.’ 

Wells, moreover, understood the nature of the Yolngu’s religious 
relationship to their land. He realised it was fundamental to their 
culture and held that the retention of their ‘traditional association’ and 
identification ‘with the land of their fathers’ was crucial to their survival 
as a people. Furthermore, he not only believed that ‘strange and 
mystical ties unite[d] the aboriginal to his land’ but was deeply aware of 
their sense of themselves as the landowners. Wells also knew that other 
British colonies, namely those in North America and New Zealand, had 
recognised what he called ‘the land rights’ of indigenous peoples, just as 
he realised that the approach of the Commonwealth government in New 
Guinea made a striking contrast to its denial of aboriginal rights of land 
tenure in Australia.‘ 

By 1963 Wells had been troubled about the pressure of mining at 
Yirrkala for some months. In January he recommended to the church’s 
secretary general, H.H. Trigge, that ‘acknowledgment [be] made of 
a. Tribal ownership of any area taken over. b. An agreed transfer of title, 
together with a remuneration by way of compensation’. Wells spelt 
out his concerns in another telegram he sent the following month. On 
24 February he advised Gribble: 


Would like to go on record. As Superintendent of Yirrkala I firmly 
recommend that at this stage no document of transfer over area or 
facilities be signed with Gove Bauxite. No negotiations have taken 
place at any level between Gove or Government over suggested 
transfer of land tenure or living place of Aboriginal people with 
Aboriginals. To ignore them without any representation at all funda- 
mentally wrong. Suggest thirty days suspension of signature. 


The following day Wells wrote to Gribble, warning him: 


In the coming political debate over this matter it will surely be to the 
tremendous disadvantage of the Government that they will be forced 
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to admit that at no stage of the negotiations have the Aboriginal 
people been consulted. It should be pointed out that to calmly take 
over this great peninsula without reference to the people still holding 
tribal rights over it will be to not only alienate local opinion, but that 
of world opinion as well.’ 


The role Wells performed at Yirrkala, like the part played by many 
advocates of Aboriginal rights, should not only be understood in terms 
of his religious principles and scientific training. Wells was widely 
regarded as ‘a difficult man’. In his mid fifties by this time, he believed 
that his worth had not been recognised by the church and he bitterly 
resented those who had apparently slighted him. In 1958 he had been 
passed over for promotion to the chairmanship of the church’s mis- 
sionary work in North Australia. He had appealed but to no avail and 
had subsequently resigned his post as a missionary. On his recall in 1962 
he was convinced he was ‘the lowest paid Methodist minister’ in 
Australia. Soon after he assumed the superintendence of Yirrkala he 
suffered a very debilitating illness, becoming so ill his associates feared 
he would have a ‘complete breakdown’. Wells’ immediate superiors in 
the hierarchical order of the Methodist Church were Gordon Symons, 
the man who had been appointed over him to the chairmanship of the 
North Australian missions, and Gribble, whom Wells hated because he 
felt the missionary leader had treated him ‘as some kind of lesser 
servant’ and tried to ‘belittle [his] efforts’. Neither of these men, Wells 
believed, had properly consulted him prior to the Board of Missions 
reaching an agreement with the Commonwealth government over the 
mining: “The important decisions have apparently been made, or will 
have been forwarded to Canberra before I could bring any influence to 
bear’. When Wells upbraided his superiors for their failure to consult 
the ‘local people’ and bring ‘the Aboriginal leaders . . . into the discus- 
sion prior to any finality having been reached’, then, he was not only 
expressing his conviction that the Yolngu had been wronged; he was 
complaining that he had been wronged, too.® 

Wells was also angry because he felt that the fait accompli had under- 
mined his place among the Yolngu, whom he regarded as his ‘charges’ 
and ‘wards’. He accused Gribble of ‘robbing’ him of his ‘authority 
and essential strength’ to protect them, and attacked Symons for 
overlooking the fact that he had ‘a duty’ to the Yolngu who would ‘look 
to him for guidance’. It was ‘the most appalling give away of our whole 
work and values that could be imagined’, he told another member of the 
church. Consequently, he thought it necessary that he and the church 
protest loudly. ‘Our evangelical witness will have no basis for response in 
the Aboriginal mind, should they once conceive the idea that we allowed 
the Government or the Mine[r]s to take their land, and-or sea without 
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“protest to the utmost”.’ It seems, moreover, that Wells came to believe 
that he was ‘the only true champion of the Aboriginal people’. Whereas 
his superiors were too afraid of ‘treading on corns’ and chose to ‘go 
along’ with what was happening, he was the one with the courage and 
fortitude to venture ‘where angels fear to tread’, make the ‘maximum 
effort’ and ‘do [his] utmost to preserve what little will remain of value 
for people’.’ 

Wells not only dramatised his position at Yirrkala but the situation 
as a whole and so ascribed a weighty significance to it. “This is not a 
small matter but concerns the “tone of a nation”’, he told Symons in 
January 1963. Many years later he claimed that his “correspondence 
file’ for this period indicated he had ‘some form of prophetic judge- 
ment’. Wells, it seems, had come to identify the cause of the Yolngu 
with his own. Consequently, he not only had an unusually intense 
need to protest but also an exceptional capacity to do so. Others 
decided there was little they could or were willing to do to challenge the 
forces of the nation state and international capitalism. Wells recklessly 
endangered his career by speaking out, and eventually paid the price for 
doing so.’ 


An awakening of the national conscience’ 


One of the recipients of Wells’ telegram of 19 February was Stan Davey, 
the secretary of the Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement. 
Davey and the Council’s senior vice-president, Gordon Bryant, were 
two of the key figures in the organisation, and they quickly took charge 
of a campaign for Yirrkala. They were concerned about the social, cul- 
tural and economic impact the mining would have on the Aboriginal 
community at Yirrkala and the lack of consultation with the Yolngu, 
but they were also interested in the more general issues. They saw it as 
an opportunity to take a ‘stand’ against the programme of assimilation 
and to make a case for Aboriginal rights to land.’ 

Shortly after he received Wells’ telegram, Davey released a statement 
to the press in which he condemned the Commonwealth government 
and the Mission Board for their unprincipled action in ‘defrauding 
Aborigines of tribal land and opening the way for the destruction of 
their community’. In this, as well as other statements he was to make, 
Davey asserted that both the government and the Mission Board had 
‘a moral obligation to protect the land and community rights’ of the 
Yolngu. He also cast the issue in terms of ‘the rights of a minority 
people’ to make decisions regarding their land.'° 

Davey clearly saw the matter in historical terms. What was occur- 
ring, he claimed, was 
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yet another reversal of government and mission policy, breaking 
faith with yet another section of the Aboriginal people . . . Once 
more in the name of ‘progress’ Aborigines are to be dispossessed; 
their trust in the Australian Government and the Christian Church 
to protect their life, so intimately bound up with their land, is to 
be completely shattered. Following the pattern established since 
the first white settlement in Australia, the Aborigines are to be 
deprived—defrauded—of their land without negotiation nor real 
compensation.!! 


Most importantly, Davey challenged the historical logic that under- 
pinned Aboriginal policy. No one, he told Gribble, should accept ‘the 
incoming social and economic pressures as inevitable and [prepare] to 
make the best of the situation’. Australians’ ‘acceptance of the confis- 
cation of Aboriginal land and resources’, he argued, was ‘propped up by 
... the unquestioning adoption of the assimilation policy’, which had 
been ‘rejected by anthropologists, Aboriginal spokesmen, and Aboriginal 
Advancement organisations’. Similarly, Davey told the Methodist 
Mission’s leader that it was no longer necessary to subscribe ‘to the 
policy we have had towards the original inhabitants since the arrival of 
the first settlers’-—the denial of their ‘land ownership rights’. 


While it is appreciated that legally there appears to be no provision 
for Aborigines as is made for Indians in Canada and U.S.A. in their 
control of reservations, there is an urgent need for an awakening of 
the national conscience, to the moral obligation we have towards a 
minority people. Either because land was in fact tribal territory or it 
was set aside by the Australian Government as a reserve, the Abor- 
igines considered it to be their own. In other countries such claims 
of indigenes have been recognised. Must we continue to espouse an 
unchristian and undemocratic land policy, merely because it has 
always been this way in Australia? ... The present issue must 
be fought to have the Commonwealth Government recognise the 


territorial rights of their own ‘wards’.!? 


Other campaigners shared Davey’s historical perspective and lent 
their support. There was Ian Spalding, for example, who ran the organ- 
isation Aboriginal Affairs in Melbourne and provided advice to Davey. 
In 1957 Spalding had begun to focus on Aboriginal matters in terms of 
a ‘historical perspective’ and this had included what he called at this 
time ‘land rights’. He told Gribble in April 1963: 


We present-day Australians like to imagine that the dispossession of 
Aboriginal lands is a shameful chapter from the past. The fact is that 
it is a very real moral issue to-day . . . For the first time in our history 
you could have taken a stand for the principles of consultation 
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and Aboriginal ownership. Such an event might well have become 
a watershed point in our dealings with the Aboriginal people. Aus- 
tralians have waited over a hundred years for a prophetic act which 
might set us right morally and allow us to move along the road to 
reconciliation with the dispossessed. A courageous, even a hopeless 
stand by Methodists could have set an historic example.!? 


Davey was more inclined than Spalding to believe the Federal 
Council could still make history. He had issued ‘A Call for National 
Action’ in which he insisted that ‘all plans for immediate development’ 
at Yirrkala be suspended until certain conditions, including negotiations 
‘with the Aborigines themselves for the use of their tribal territory’, were 
met. He also demanded that all Australian governments enact legislation 
to grant ‘title of tribal lands to present occupants of remaining reserves’ 
and assure Aborigines that they had ‘inalienable rights which may be set 
aside only by negotiation and just compensation’.'4 

Barry Christophers strongly supported Davey’s stance. Early in 
April he issued a statement on behalf of the Council for Aboriginal 
Rights. This repeated many of Davey’s criticisms of the government and 
the Mission Board. After emphasising the threat to the Aborigines’ 
‘present way of life’, ‘the violation of an Aboriginal reserve’ and the 
failure of the government to consult the Yolngu, Christophers detailed 
his organisation’s position: 


Aborigines have an inalienable right to security of land tenure of 
tribal lands which may not be superseded by any mineral rights .. . 
That ownership of the territories concerned in Arnhem Land, 
including rights to all minerals on or under the land, [should] be 
vested absolutely in the Aborigines themselves . . . In circumstances 
where ‘mining interests’ have already deprived Aborigine popula- 
tions of territory, e.g. Mapoon, Weipa etc, adequate compensation 
for loss of land and continuing payment of Royalties [should] be 
granted to the peoples concerned.!° 


A right to the land’ 


In mid April 1963, at the Federal Council’s annual conference in 
Canberra, the first time the organisation had met in the national 
capital, it adopted an ‘Action Programme’ recommended by Davey. It 
agreed to establish a fighting fund to finance campaigns working to 
secure legal ownership of reserves and take legal action to obtain these 
rights. One journalist observing the conference claimed that ‘the right 
to own land’ had now become “a central issue in the fight for aboriginal 
> 16 


rights’. 
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Since its founding, regional Aboriginal leaders had been pressing 
the Federal Council on the importance of land and Aborigines’ rights 
to it. In 1960, for example, at its annual conference in Sydney, Alex 
Vesper, who had been driven off his people’s land in northern New 
South Wales, took to the floor, his treasured Bible in hand, to make a 
special plea to the Council regarding Aboriginal reserve lands. In 1961, 
at an Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship conference, he asserted: ‘The 
white people have robbed the Aborigines of their land and God is 
demanding that the people repay the Aborigines in land and money’. In 
the same year, the Woodenbong Advancement Council, which Vesper 
headed, formulated a brief policy in which its first demand was 
‘Cultivate Land Right’. In 1962, Vesper again pressed the matter at 
the Federal Council’s annual conference, attracting the attention of the 
Australian Security Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) agents observing 
the proceedings: 


Alex Vesper, an aged man from Woolongong, spoke very vehemently 
in the manner of a speaker at an open air rally, saying “Give us land— 
we must have a land policy. The white people have taken our land and 
will not give it back. Give us land and the resources to develop it’. 


Pleas like Vesper’s persuaded the Federal Council to form a sub- 
committee on “Detribalised Reserves’ in 1962. However, the Council did 
not give any priority to land in its campaigns for rights for Aborigines 
until the following year.'’ 

Yirrkala transformed the Council’s approach. It largely did so because 
northeast Arnhem Land was a remote place that was, in the eyes of 
non-Aboriginal campaigners, inextricably connected with ‘tribal Abor- 
igines’ and ‘Aboriginal tradition’, symbols that authenticated indigenous 
rights to land. A national campaign for ‘land rights’ originated in protest 
over this site as it could never have emerged around reserve lands in 
settled, Southeastern Australia. Even though the Methodist Church 
had founded Yirrkala in 1934, northeast Arnhem Land had been little 
affected by white colonisation, unlike most areas of Australia where 
pastoralism and mining had displaced aboriginal peoples. Consequently, 
the Yolngu’s hold upon the land had not been challenged and so it was 
easier for non-Aboriginal people to accept and assert the proposition that 
these aboriginal people were the owners of the land. The force of what 
was called Aboriginal tradition was very evident and could be repre- 
sented as such. There was an absence of miscegenation and so the Yolngu 
looked unambiguously Aboriginal; and there were other uncontestable 
markers of Aboriginality—the continuing use of indigenous languages, 
personal names, ritual and art. What is also highly significant, though, is 
the fact that the Federal Council’s leadership connected these ‘tribal’ and 
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‘traditional’ lands to all other Aboriginal reserve lands in Australia. This 
occurred when Davey recommended to the Council’s annual conference 
in April that protests be planned in Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane to 
link ‘Yirrkala and their own State Reserve positions’, and other Council 
spokespersons took up this call.'® 

By the time of the Federal Council’s conference, the protest over 
Yirrkala had already attracted considerable support from church leaders, 
including Methodist churchmen and women. John Jago, convenor of a 
Methodist Commission on Aboriginal Affairs, established in Melbourne 
in 1962, had attacked the ‘non-consultation with the Aborigines 
themelves’ and warned Gribble that ‘the Aboriginal question’ was 
‘a national issue with international implications’.'!? Most importantly, 
Yirrkala was winning considerable attention from newspapers and radio, 
unlike the Council’s protest over the alienation of land at Mapoon in 
North Queensland in 1961-62 where it had been unable to achieve 
such ‘a break through’. This was undoubtedly assisted by the fact 
that the Northern Territory was a Commonwealth jurisdiction. Federal 
governments were more concerned than state governments about 
the damage Australian governments’ indigenous policies might inflict 
on the nation’s international reputation. In April, following questioning 
in the House of Representatives, Minister for the Territories Paul 
Hasluck had found it necessary to make an official rebuttal and attack 
the government’s critics. (He claimed Communists were involved and 
that they had misrepresented the issues.)”° 

In May Kim Beazley snr, the Australian Labor Party frontbencher 
and fervent supporter of the Christian Moral Rearmament Movement, 
echoed in the House of Representatives the historical perspective 
adopted by Davey, Spalding and others. He called upon the Common- 
wealth to address what he called Aboriginal ‘land rights’: 


Since the first settlement in 1788, we—the European-descended 
people of the continent of Australia—have never acknowledged that 
aborigines have any entitlement at all to land... the plain fact is 
that no Australian Parliament has ever faced the question of whether 
there is any aboriginal entitlement to land anywhere in the 
Commonwealth. As the Commonwealth is now 175 years old, it is 
time that some parliament faced this question . . . We should define, 
so late in our history, what rights in land and property[,] when so 
much has been alienated, should be given to the aborigines. 


Beazley recommended ‘a revolutionary approach’ that would create 
Aboriginal title to reserve lands.*! 

For his part, Gordon Bryant also called upon the Commonwealth to 
confront ‘an old problem with . . . a new look’, drawing on recent histor- 
ical or rather archaeological research to bolster his demand: 
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Have the aboriginal people a title to the land upon which they 
traditionally lived? They have been there for nearly 12,000 years. 
How long must they remain on the land before they establish a 
proprietary right to it? The principle that we would establish is that 
they have a right to the land. 


Aborigines’ ‘antiquity’ and ‘tradition’, so long the grounds on which 
they had been denied rights to land, were now regarded as the very basis 
of their rights to it.” 

Both Beazley and Bryant supported their demands by reference to 
international conventions and the status of other indigenous peoples. 
Beazley noted that the International Labor Organisation’s Convention 
107 had ‘tried to set out this matter of land rights and to induce the 
countries with aboriginal populations to work out some procedures for 
creating an entitlement in land’. Bryant asked why the Commonwealth 
could not ‘bring to this question the experience that has been gained in 
the United States of America, in New Zealand, and in other countries’ .2? 

Both these Labor parliamentarians revealed that they were aware of 
the recent loss or threat to Aboriginal reserve lands other than Yirrkala, 
yet they chose to focus on Yirrkala. In doing so they represented the 
Yolngu as occupants of ‘their ancient and traditional tribal land’. Bryant, 
at least, seems to have been intent on implying that Aborigines should 
be granted a set of rights in accordance with the different culture and 
history that terms like ‘ancient’, ‘traditional’ and ‘tribal’ denoted. He 
suggested to parliament: “The only way to face [this matter of Yirrkala] 
is to believe that these people whose land this has been for some 12,000 
years, according to the experts in these matters, have a right to be 
considered as proprietors of the land’. Yet, Bryant also sought to justify 
his call for Aboriginal entitlement to land on the basis that the Abor- 
igines at Yirrkala (and elsewhere) had ‘a right to that land just as any 
other citizen has a right to his’. In this vein he insisted upon ‘the right 
of aborigines to be treated as equal citizens’.** 

It might be argued that Bryant knowingly presented a moral case 
that paid little if any attention to the legal basis of the rights being 
demanded, and that he did so because the government claimed Labor 
were demanding a new and communal form of title for Aborigines, 
which would see them being ‘treated differently from... other 
Australians’ and so undermine the programme of assimilation. But it is 
also possible that Bryant, a passionately committed reformer, was 
muddled about the fundamental philosophical and political principles at 
stake, which would hardly be surprising given the novelty of such 
questions being publicly debated in Australia. He impatiently dismissed 
the government’s stance in the House as an attempt to produce 
distracting ‘legalisms’ and insisted that ‘it should not be difficult to 
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establish some principle by which aborigines can be given title to land’. 
Bryant concluded his impassioned speech to parliament in a way that 
conflated and thereby confused the grounds upon which there could be 
an aboriginal entitlement to land: 


When will these people have proprietary rights? When will they be 
consulted? When will we give them a new system? When will we give 
them fundamental equality? When will we sweep away the cobwebs 
and the dust of the last 170 years and abolish the archaic laws that 
inflict [sic] these people? . . . I hope that the House, in considering 
this matter, will realise that if we treat these people differently from 
the way we treat the rest of the nation and if we do not give them 
their fundamental and inalienable rights to the land that they have 
had traditionally, we will have to face both our own consciences and 
the criticism of the rest of the world. 


The government refused to answer Bryant’s questions by adjourning 
the debate. However, it was unable to stifle the profound questions 
that the Federal Council and its allies were raising, both at home and 
abroad.” 

In the last week of April 1963 the secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, Thomas Fox-Pitt, had recommended the Federal Council put 
a case regarding discrimination against Aborigines before the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. Davey tried to persuade the 
Council to act on this advice but was unsuccessful. His close associate, 
Doug Nicholls, supported him, however, and in June Davey drew up 
a cable in the name of Nicholls and their organisation, the Victorian 
Aborigines Advancement League. It accused the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment of ‘ignoring minority rights of aborigines’ and requested an 
inquiry into the ongoing ‘alienation of aboriginal reserves’ throughout 
Australia, specifying Mapoon, Yirrkala, Lake Tyers and Lockhart River, 
another North Queensland reserve.?° 

In the same month the first number of a new Federal Council 
bulletin, edited by the writer Rodney Hall and called Yinjilli (which 
means ‘message stick’), appeared. It emphasised ‘the alienation of tribal 
land’ and linked Yirrkala to Mapoon, Lake Tyers and other reserves. In 
July Davey issued another statement, directed at the churches, in which 
he similarly placed a stress on ‘the appropriation of Aboriginal tribal 
lands’ and ‘the rights of indigenous people to ownership of tribal lands’ 
as well as on ‘the rush of closures, or threatened closures of Aboriginal 
Reserves in different parts of Australia’. To represent the loss of 
tribal lands, he highlighted the plea of one of the senior men at Yirrkala 
whom he characterised as ‘a headman of the dua [dhuwa] moiety’, 
and urged that ‘[t]he voice of Narritjin and other Aboriginal elders . . . 
not go unheeded’. To illustrate the loss of reserve lands, Davey provided 
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a table showing the loss of over nine million acres of Aboriginal reserves 
since 1956 and a map of Australia on which he had marked eight 
reserves.” 

In Davey’s plea to the churches to ‘respect the rights of the Aboriginal 
people to their land’ he cast Aborigines as ‘the Dispossessed’ and once 
more represented the demand for land in historical and international 
terms. Aboriginal rights to land had ‘never been recognised in Australia’ 
and ‘the theft of native territory’ had long occurred ‘without consulta- 
tion or compensation’, yet such entitlement had been recognised by the 
Commonwealth government in New Guinea. Spalding again supported 
Davey on what he and other campaigners were increasingly calling ‘the 
question of aboriginal land rights’. Spalding wrote to the Age: 


Many Maoris and American Indians hold traditional lands under 
special title which is guaranteed by law. It is Australian policy to 
respect the land holdings of the indigenes in Papua and New Guinea. 
Yet we have so far ignored aboriginal land rights here. It is to be 
hoped that recent events indicate that we, at last, are preparing 
to face the aboriginal land issue.78 


‘Bark petition’ 


The campaign over Yirrkala gathered more momentum in July when 
Beazley and Bryant visited the reserve at the behest of the Federal 
Council. They spent several days, talking to the senior Yolngu men and 
being shown over the land at stake, including areas of sacred sig- 
nificance. Both men were struck by what they saw as the force of 
‘tradition’. In a lengthy report, Bryant observed: 


[T]hey all regard the land as theirs and can define their traditional 
boundaries. There would be no practical difficulties in establishing a 
title to the land they have occupied for so long and noone else has ever 
claimed it . . . the right of the Aborigines to some form of collective 
ownership is unchallengeable. It is important to realise that noone 
but Aborigines have ever lived in this area.”? 


As he left Melbourne for the Territory, Bryant had been alerted to 
the fact that the mining leases could be challenged in the Northern 
Territory Mining Wardens Court, and on his return to Darwin he lodged 
an objection. It included these grounds: “The land applied for is not 
Crown land... The land is the property of the Aboriginal inhabitants 
of Australia . . . It is not just and equitable that the land should be made 
available to the applicant for the purpose applied for’. Later, Bryant told 
the local press that the Federal Council would, on behalf of the Yolngu, 
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challenge the agreement between the government and the miners 
‘through all possible legal channels’. Davey had been urging the Federal 
Council to take such action and endorsed Bryant’s action in the hope 
that this could provide a test case for the right of Aborigines to their 
remaining ‘tribal’ lands.°° 

Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal leaders commended Davey and 
Bryant’s lead. Kath Walker, who had been ambivalent about the Federal 
Council’s Mapoon protest, described this protest as ‘something of a 
landmark in the history of the Advancement of Aborigines in Australia’; 
Rev. Alf Clint, an Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship vice-president and 
champion of co-operatives, welcomed it as ‘the best and most worthwhile 
action taken to date’ by the Council; and Council for Aboriginal Rights 
leader Shirley Andrews welcomed the promotion of the concept of ‘the 
Aborigines as a minority people’.?! 

News of the impending court case achieved considerable publicity 
but this proved less important than another by-product of Bryant and 
Beazley’s visit to Yirrkala—a petition, presented to the federal parlia- 
ment in August. In this the Yolngu protested that they had neither been 
informed nor consulted about the excision by the government, and 
called on the House of Representatives to hear their views. They told 
parliament: 


That the land in question has been hunting and food gathering land 
for the Yirrkala tribes from time immemorial; we were all born here. 
That places sacred to the Yirrkala people, as well as vital to their 
livelihood are in the excised land . . . That the people in this area fear 
that their needs and interests will be completely ignored as they have 
been ignored in the past, and they fear that the fate which has 
overtaken the Larrakeah [Larrakia] tribe will overtake them. 


Most importantly, this petition was presented in one of their own 
languages as well as what purported to be an English translation, and it 
was surrounded by a traditional bark painting. (In fact the petition was 
first drafted in English and later translated into Yolngu matha.)*” 

It was Beazley who recommended that the Yolngu petition parlia- 
ment. He thought they should do so just like ‘any Australian citizen’ 
who had grievances, but he also suggested the petition should be 
different by taking an Aboriginal form. Beazley apparently believed this 
would be ‘irresistible’. “When I gave advice on the petition’, he later 
commented, ‘I did not see that Parliament would be impressed by any 
petition that was not in their own language, which expressed sentiments 
they could not endorse’. If the idea of a petition was prompted by the 
Federal Council’s recent national petition campaign for a referendum, 
that of a petition on bark was provoked by a local context, the recently 
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opened church at Yirrkala. Bryant and Beazley had met there one 
morning and engaged, according to Edgar Wells, ‘in a serious religious 
conversation’ that eventually focused upon a feature of the recently 
opened church—two large panels or boards on either side of the altar, 
which had been painted by senior Yolngu men.’ 

To understand these paintings, and in turn the ‘bark petition’, we 
must first consider the anxiety the excision of land had caused among 
the Yolngu. During 1962 they had been disturbed by the increasing 
signs of mining work. Believing it was their country and that this had 
been acknowledged by mission and government representatives (who 
had repeatedly told them ‘the land [was] theirs’), they asked ‘what is in 
the ground’ and ‘whose ground is it’. By 1963 their dismay had turned 
to anger—‘What balanda [the white man] wants, balanda takes’ they 
were saying—and they were holding meetings ‘night after night’, the 
burden of which, Wells surmised, were questions like: “Who is respons- 
ible? Can this be done to us? What can we do now? Why cannot the 
mission stop them from taking our lands’.*# 

In the middle of January senior Yolngu men waited on Wells for 
advice, and during February and March the missionary received brief 
letters written on a typewriter owned by one of them, Wandjuk Marika. 
All asserted their ownership of the land and its significance. Mawalan, 
one of the most important spokesmen, told Wells: ‘[W]e thought this 
Yulnu [Yolngu] this Wana [place]... Yirrkala belong to Yulnu... 
[This] is the very import place we dont [want] to be pushing us we were 
keeping on stay here’. Jalaingba wrote: ‘[T]his Yirrkala belong to Yulnu 
Ab[origine]’. And Marika stated: “This is our countrys we are talking 
about . . . Because we have sacred places around that places’. In March, 
Narritjin Maymuru appealed to Harry Giese, the Director of Aboriginal 
Welfare for the Northern Territory: 


Mr Gise who looking after for all the Aborigines in the N.T. We want 
to help us belong to this country Yirrkala . . . Because the Maining 
company will be here soon. All the Aborigines in Yirrkala are won- 
dering about this country. What we are going to do, Mr Gise?... 
You going to help us Mr Gise? or no. These Maining people will 
chasing us to other places, we don’t like that... We like Yirrkala 
best. This is a word for all the people in Yirrkala... Our children 
... will grow up belong to this country ... We going to ask you for 
this country Yirrkala... This is a words for Narrijin and all the 
Aborigines in Yirrkala Mission, says this.°° 


The Yolngu’s fears were all the greater because they knew the plight 
of other Aboriginal people. Narritjin and another kinsman, Milirrpum, 
had lived in Darwin in the late 1950s and early 1960s and had 
witnessed the consequences of dispossession and disempowerment 
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among the local Aboriginal people there. As Bryant noted after talking 
to the Yolngu at Yirrkala, they had 


before them so many previous cases where the Aboriginal communi- 
ties have been destroyed by white occupancy of their country—e.g. 
the Larrakyea tribe of Darwin . . . They regard Bagot, a Government 
staging camp for Aborigines in Darwin, which is over-crowded and 
depressing, as a symbol of this fate. The Yirrkala people have a 
horror of being ‘BAGOTISED’—that is concentrated in a settlement 
and pauperised. 


During this period the Yolngu leaders also discussed the loss of Aborigi- 
nal reserve lands with Phillip Roberts, the president of the Northern 
Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights. He was a Roper River man whose 
territory bordered this area and he knew, among others, Milirrpum.*° 

The painting of the church panels and the petition can only be 
properly explained, however, in terms of the place of art in Yolngu 
culture and the nature of Yolngu historical relationships with outsiders, 
particularly whites. Art was (and is) central to Yolngu culture and in 
particular to the relationship between people and the land. In works of 
art, the relationship between the painters and the land is encoded in two 
ways, Howard Morphy notes—‘through clan designs, which precisely 
signify the clan ownership of a painting, and through representing 
features of the topography of the landscape’. As such, paintings can be 
regarded as both title deeds to and maps of the land.?” 

By the early 1960s, art among the Yolngu had assumed other 
purposes in the context of their interaction with the outside world. 
Since 1932-33, when they had come into conflict with whites and 
Japanese at Caledon Bay, the Yolngu had been entering into a restricted 
but nevertheless increasing set of relations with Europeans, partly for 
economic reasons, partly to engage them in what Morphy calls ‘a 
discourse over cultural values’. By the mid 1950s at least, they saw art 
as a means of extending white knowledge and appreciation of their 
culture and were hoping this would create greater respect for their rights. 
They had been encouraged in this by their interaction in the 1930s with 
the anthropologist Donald Thomson—who collected a large amount of 
their art and material culture and who assumed the role of advocate 
of Aboriginal rights and culture in Northern Australia—and by Wilbur 
Chaseling and T.T. Webb—who both commissioned paintings and 
other artwork from the Yolngu, sent it to galleries and shops in Mel- 
bourne, Sydney and other cities, and published articles and books that 
represented Yolngu culture in an enlightened manner.°® 

Wells followed the example of Chaseling and Webb in his missionary 
work. He had a strong grasp of the cultural significance of Yolngu art, 
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recognising it as a means by which they ‘assert and reaffirm their tra- 
ditional association with the land of their forefathers’. In January or 
February 1963 he encouraged the production of bark paintings from 
those clans whose traditional land was threatened, knowing as he did 
that many of the works bore ancestral designs that referred to those 
areas; and soon after Menzies’ announcement regarding the excision of 
land from the reserve he supported the painting of those panels Bryant 
and Beazley had sat in front of that July morning. Their painting, 
though, was not initiated by the missionary. This had been suggested by 
Narritjin and it was carried out by fourteen senior men who represented 
each of the clans resident at Yirrkala. The paintings were regarded by 
them, Wells later noted, as ‘a statement of claim... [for] the areas 
depicted on the boards’. He no doubt informed the two parliamentar- 
ians of this, thus giving shape to Beazley’s suggestion regarding the form 
of the petition.” 

When Beazley recommended to the Yolngu that they petition parlia- 
ment in this way, they no doubt welcomed the suggestion since it 
accorded with their cultural and historical practices. In other words, 
they saw it as another means of gaining recognition of their culture and, 
more specifically, demonstrating their land tenure and rights. They had 
been heartened by the response to the church panels they had painted. 
They had interpreted the opening of the new church barely a month 
earlier by mission head C.F Gribble as ‘a form of religious sanction’, and 
they assumed that this “extended to the protection of their ancestral 
land holdings’.*° 

The Yolngu painters quickly prepared five petitions, each approxi- 
mately 60 centimetres long and 30 centimetres wide, which featured 
designs owned by the two clans whose land was most immediately 
endangered. They received some assistance with wording from 
missionaries Doug Tuffin and Ron and Margaret Croxford, while Ann 
Wells typed the final versions, wrapped and forwarded them to their 
recipients. Shortly after the parliamentarians had departed, the peti- 
tions were sent to Menzies, Labor Party leader Arthur Calwell, the 
Member for the Northern Territory Jock Nelson, Bryant and Davey. 


‘The Australian nation is on trial’ 


On 14 August 1963 Jock Nelson presented the Yolngu petition to par- 
liament. According to Beazley’s recollection, ‘it created an absolute 
sensation’ because ‘the media got onto the bark painting’. A Herald report 
earlier in the month had been headlined ‘Aboriginal Petition—With 
Names on Bark’ and had noted its ‘obscure symbols’, and the Age now 
began a report under the headline ‘House Hears Plea in Strange Tongue’: 
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The strangest petition yet received by the House of Representa- 
tives—written in the aboriginal language on a length of stringy 
bark—was presented to the House today. It began—‘Bukudjuini 


gonga yuru napurrunha yirrakalili [... 


’ Which means—‘The 


humble petition of the undersigned people of Yirrkala’. 


This report continued by describing it as a ‘bark petition’. On the same 
day the Sydney Morning Herald asserted that parliament had ‘received its 


most colourful petition’.*! 


The petition, by virtue of being different from the common form of 
such appeals, had considerable impact. It was primarily effective, 
however, because it was regarded as an authentic symbol of Aboriginal 
culture and thus Aboriginality. This was no accident, as has already been 
suggested. Its impact rested on the fact that Yolngu culture or, more 
broadly, that of Arnhem Land was already a known and recognisable 
symbol for settler Australians. It had long been an important site of 
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anthropological research and Aboriginal art. Donald Thomson had been 
followed by other anthropologists, such as Lloyd Warner and Ronald 
and Catherine Berndt. By the early 1960s their writings, along with 
those by missionaries and others,*” and, most importantly, Yolngu art, 
had won a considerable audience in Australia and overseas. And so when 
Bryant took up the cause of the Yolngu in parliament he could not only 
draw on the recent archaeological research for Aboriginal Australia to 
establish a legitimate historical persona for them; he was able to invoke 
Yirrkala as ‘one of the centres of aboriginal art’, citing work by Elkin and 
the Berndts as his authority.’ 

The nature of the petition attracted the attention of the media but 
Hasluck rejected the petition on the grounds that its signatories were 
young Aboriginal men and women who had no authority to represent 
the Yolngu and that only a handful represented the groups listed on the 
petition. This provoked the Yolngu to call ‘a stop-work meeting’ imme- 
diately. This continued until they had prepared a second ‘bark petition’, 
which senior men and women ‘signed’ by making a cross and pressing 
their thumb print onto the petition. Bryant, too, was enraged by 
Hasluck’s response to the first petition and he accused the Minister for 
the Territories of trying ‘to silence any further protests from aboriginal 
people’. At the same time, the Federal Council released Bryant’s report 
of his visit to Yirrkala. In this he had observed that the land ‘might be 
[Crown Land] in law’ but that this was ‘not true in fact or common- 
sense’. Instead, the issue was ‘clear cut’: 


Are the Aborigine people to be forever treated as trespassers on their 
own land? The Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement says ‘NO 
MORE’ and in this has the comfort of knowing that it has the support 
of a large (but silent as yet) section of the Australian people.*4 


The Federal Council cited the support of missionary and church 
groups to back this claim. As discussed in chapter 8, the National 
Missionary Council had recently changed its tack on assimilation and 
published a strong statement. It asserted that Aborigines had ‘a basic 
right to land or to compensation for the loss of land’, stressed ‘the moral 
responsibility’ of ‘the white people and their governments .. . to set 
right in some measure the wrong that was done . . . [when] Australia was 
taken from the Aborigines by force without payment or compensation, 
or recognition of their inherent title to the land’, and called for 
‘corporate freehold ownership of remaining reserves’. Similarly, the 
Methodist Commission on Aboriginal Affairs had published a leaflet 
critical of assimilation and events at Yirrkala. It included a statement by 
a senior Methodist missionary, Arthur Ellemor, which demanded ‘an 
adequate and just land settlement’ as a prerequisite for ‘integration’.” 
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In the debate in parliament in May 1963 Bryant had urged the 
government to establish a select committee to consider the question of 
Aborigines and land, and on his and Beazley’s return from Yirrkala they 
lobbied their deputy leader, Gough Whitlam, and other Labor parlia- 
mentarians to back this demand. A fortnight after the second bark 
petition was presented to parliament, Beazley moved a motion calling for 
a select committee on Yirrkala. Once more he challenged the parliament 
to address the moral questions about white settlement that Aborigines’ 
historical rights to land raised, and called upon it to recognise the 
international dimension of the matter: 


The moment the petition was presented to this Parliament, this 
Parliament was on trial. In fact, I think, the Australian nation is on 
trial. Morally, the nation is on trial in any event, even if this matter 
has no international implications. Internationally, in fact, the nation 


is on trial. 
Are aboriginal Australians members of the community of the 
Australian Commonwealth ...or are they a conquered people? 


If they are members of the community of the Australian Com- 
monwealth they cannot be dispossessed of land they occupy, 
without consultation. If they can be so dispossessed without consent 
or consultation or compensation or without alternatives being 
offered them, they are in fact being treated as a conquered people, 
and no arrangement of words about citizenship should conceal the 
fact from us... 

We need to accept a[n] ... obligation towards aboriginal Aus- 
tralians today . .. We ought to be motivated by respect, by the desire 
to do justice and by the recognition that there are obligations to 
make restitution for much of the past of our nation. 


As in the previous debate, Beazley asserted that aborigines’ ‘land rights’ 
were upheld by the International Labor Organisation’s Convention 107.*° 

Similarly Bryant invoked international conventions and practices. 
He drew attention to a recent court judgment that the indigenous 
people’s rights to land in Papua New Guinea had not been extinguished. 
But Bryant’s ‘first question’ in this debate concentrated on what he saw 
as a simple and incontrovertible historical fact: 


Whose land is it? These people have lived on it from time immemo- 
rial and therefore they should have the first claim to it. They are the 
people who must be consulted. They are the only people who should 
be considered... The right of these people to occupancy has 
prevailed now for some 12,000 years.*7 


Bryant’s appeal to history had broadened, though. He concluded his 
speech by arguing that Yirrkala could be regarded as Aboriginal land not 
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only in terms of Aboriginal law but Anglo-Australian law as well. He 
called what he described as ‘another witness in defence of the right of 
these people to regard their land as their own’—a 1763 proclamation 
of King George IJ urging British subjects to respect Indian lands in 
Canada that had been ‘reserved to them’. This, he argued, expressed 
principles that ‘could very well be applied by the people of Australia 
when considering the land ownership and tenure of the aboriginal 
people of this continent’.*8 

The Federal Council’s protest, particularly the appeal to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights, had attracted considerable 
support by this time and was rattling the government. Noted journalists 
like Douglas Lockwood penned articles asserting that ‘[f]undamental 
principles affecting the rights of aboriginals lie behind [the] petitions’, 
and newspapers editorialised on ‘the nation’s obligation’ to the ‘dis- 
possessed’. In this context the government, which only had a narrow 
parliamentary majority, agreed to support Beazley’s motion.*? 


‘We stand on this country’ 


The all-party select committee, which conducted its hearings in Darwin 
and Yirrkala in early October 1963, included Jock Nelson, Member of 
the House of Representatives for the Northern Territory, and Charles 
Barnes, Hasluck’s successor as Minister for the Territories, but Kim 
Beazley and Gordon Bryant dominated it. At the beginning the two 
Labor parliamentarians posed the question of whether there was ‘such 
a thing as common law title in the ownership of land’, and they both 
returned to this question, noting arrangements in other comparable 
countries. Most remarkably, perhaps, the inquiry gave the Yolngu the 
opportunity in familiar surroundings—the hearings at Yirrkala took 
place in the sand-floored tin shed that was formerly the mission church— 
to speak in their own language of their relationship to the land.°° 

The first to give evidence, Milirrpum, read a long statement: 


We were worrying about our children and our country. We want to 
hold all the country. All generations of our people here... This 
aboriginal people’s place. We want to hold this country. We do not 
want to lose this country ... They want to hold this country. We 
fought the law for our children for this country. Please, we do not 
want to lose this country. We stand on this country. The aboriginal 
people were the first Australians here. Then you people come along. 
Please, that is the word I am telling you. That is my last word. 


Under questioning, Milirrpum told the parliamentarians: “This is my 
father’s country. This country belong to my father. This always belong 
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to my father’. He referred to areas that were ‘sacred’. Other Yolngu who 
gave testimony—and ten did so—similarly emphasised that they ‘were 
here first’ and it was they who ‘really own this country’. All referred to 
‘our country’, its ‘sacred places’ and their ‘worry’ about losing it.?! 

A few years later, Beazley recalled the enormous impact the Yolngu’s 
evidence had, at least upon some members of the committee: 


One saw on the select committee ... the collision of two myths. 
When Cook proclaimed the sovereignty of George III over this 
country or when Phillip reinforced it with later proclamations, this 
mystical process of saying that George III owned the country created 
Crown land...Of course, [the Aborigines] themselves had a 
concept of land ownership which related to their creator heroes—to 
the fact that people were believed to have been conceived by the 
earth spirit in certain pieces of land and that all these sites were 
sacred to them. 

So here was the white man’s myth that the King owns all this 
land in collision with their conception of their own origin . . . That 
gave them, they thought, some rights to land. 


Barely ten years earlier, Beazley had asserted that ‘The aborigines of 
Australia have never had a concept of private ownership but simply a 
concept of tribal occupancy of certain areas’ and so could ‘never have 
their land rights safeguarded as was done with the Maoris of New 
Zealand’ .>? 

In their testimony most of the Yolngu also chastised the government 
for failing to consult them. Roy Marika stated: ‘It has just been the same 
all along. There has been no co-operation between the white people and 
the native people’. The select committee also heard Gordon Symons and 
Arthur Ellemor, representing the Methodist Church, assert that ‘land 
rights’ was a ‘vital issue’ the nation had to grapple with. For the Yolngu, 
the presence of a select committee inquiry must have affirmed their sense 
of political strength. Douglas Lockwood noted that they were ‘impressed. 
not only by the thoroughness of the inquiry, but by the fact that it was 
happening’, which they interpreted as a sign that the government 
regarded ‘their interests . . . [as being] of some importance’.*? 

The select committee reported to parliament late in October. In its 
most important recommendation it asserted that Aborigines had ‘no 
legal tenure of their tribal lands’ but argued that ‘some compensation 
[was] due... for any loss of traditional occupancy, even though these 
rights are not legally expressed under the laws of the Northern Terri- 
tory’. Both the committee’s hearings and findings received considerable 
media coverage. The principal recommendation was supported by many 
newspapers, not the least the Age: 
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Nothing less than the careful recommendations set out... will 
satisfy the public conscience . . . The report of the select committee 
recognises a moral, if not a legal, right to the ground reserved for the 
aborigines, and this establishes an important precedent... The 
select committee has stated that no land should be alienated from 
reserves without just compensation.>+ 


The Federal Council seized upon the select committee’s report. Its 
spokespersons championed it as ‘an historic document’ since they 
regarded it as ‘the first official recognition of the Aborigines’ moral right 
to land’. It ‘constitutes a major “breakthrough” on the whole question 
of the treatment and rights of Australia’s aboriginal population’, one 
wrote. The Council recognised it would be ‘a long campaign to establish 
Aborigines’ legal right to tenure of Reserves’ but reckoned its action in 
this protest had ‘gone some way to establishing a moral right’. Most 
importantly, perhaps, the Council was now committed to a campaign for 
‘land rights . . . all over Australia’, one which, in Davey’s words, would 
‘press for the establishment of legal rights for Aborigines for ownership 
of their traditional tribal lands, [and] for their recognition as a minority 
people who are entitled to respect for their culture and customs’. In 
November the Council pressed candidates in the forthcoming general 
election to declare their support for ‘no further alienation of Aboriginal 
reserve land’ and ‘compensation . . . for losses caused by the alienation 
of tribal land’.°> 

Yirrkala had transformed the stance of white campaigners on Abor- 
iginal rights to land. It had done so in large part because of the way its 
non-Aboriginal leaders conceptualised aboriginal people’s relationship 
to place. Aborigines like the Yolngu had indisputable rights to land 
because they had both a precolonial relationship to the land and an 
unchanging traditional relationship to it. This had not been erased, and 
it had been evidenced by anthropology on the one hand and aboriginal 
oral histories and myth on the other, the science and the speech of the 
traditional native respectively. This historical discourse about ‘land 
rights’, as we shall see in chapter 10, was soon transferred to settled 
areas, first by non-Aboriginal campaigners and later by Aboriginal 
activists, as the Federal Council simultaneously conducted protests 
against the loss of reserve lands in Northern and Southeastern Australia. 
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On 22 May 1963, in the midst of protest over Yirrkala in remote 
Australia, Aboriginal demands for ownership of a reserve in settled Aus- 
tralia, Lake Tyers, made newspaper headlines in Melbourne. Protesters 
had marched through the streets of the city to Parliament House under a 
large banner, ‘Lake Tyers for the Aborigines’, carrying signs that pro- 
claimed their demand largely in terms of equal rights: ‘Aborigines are 
capable of Lake Tyers management’, ‘Give us justice’, and “We don’t want 
handouts—we want work’. Less than two years later, in another such 
march, protestors carried placards signalling their demand for aboriginal 
rights: ‘Land Rights for Aborigines Retain Lake Tyers’, ‘Secure land tenure 
for the Aborigines: Start with Lake Tyers’, ‘Lake Tyers is our birthplace: 
Don’t steal this as well’, “We ask only 4000 acres of our forefather’s land’, 
‘Lake Tyers is all we have—let us keep it’, and ‘Lake Tyers is our land’. 
Both continuity and discontinuity are evident in these two protests, just 
as there are similarities and differences between these and earlier claims 
for land. This chapter seeks to both chart and explain these.! 


‘Lake Tyers is our home’ 


In September 1961 one of Lake Tyers’ most senior men, 64-year-old 
Laurie Moffatt, who had long been associated with the Australian 
Aborigines’ League, approached the Council for Aboriginal Rights in 
Melbourne for support in making a case for reforms on his homeland. 
He told Council members that the present conditions at the station, the 
last remaining one in Victoria, were ‘very unsatisfactory’. The wages 
were low, pensions were paid to the Aborigines Welfare Board rather 
than the claimants, the rationing was irregular, the houses dilapidated 
and overcrowded, the health services inadequate. Residents also had to 
suffer the manager’s arbitrary enforcement of petty regulations, which 
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included control over their movement on and off the station and a 
system of punitive fines. Moffatt made several suggestions for reform. 
The most important, arguably, were the creation of a committee of 
management consisting of elected representatives of the people under 
whose general direction the manager would be placed, the granting 
of the land to the people on Lake Tyers, and the formation of a 
co-operative to develop the reserve economically and culturally.” 

Over the next few years it became apparent that Moffatt and other 
Aborigines at Lake Tyers wanted to retain the 1600-hectare reserve for 
several reasons. ‘We love the land here and we don’t want to lose it’, 
Moffatt stated again and again. His sentiments were echoed by other 
residents: ‘Lake Tyers is our home, we got nowhere [else] to go’, Edna 
Harrison remarked. In one sense, this desire for a refuge, which the 
political scientist Charles Rowley called ‘a yearning for security’, grew 
out of these people’s historical experience of trying to survive poverty 
and racism on the fringes of country towns in the area. In another sense, 
it reflected a longing to live in their own community. There was, Moffatt 
averred, a wish ‘to be among [our] own people’ and no longer suffer the 
‘splitting up [of] families’. One well informed member of the Victorian 
Aborigines Advancement League, Lorna Lippmann, summed up these 
sentiments in this way: “Io many of Victoria’s aboriginal folk Lake 
Tyers is “home”, where they have their own roots and a feeling of 
belonging to a community. Such a feeling they do not usually have’, she 
commented further, ‘when they are dotted about the white community 
by a “benevolent” Government policy’. 

Aboriginal people also wanted to be free of the burden of govern- 
ment control and deadening support: ‘It is time the aboriginal people as 
a group be given assistance and the possibility of running their 
own affairs’, Moffatt stated. They were apparently all in favour of a 
co-operative. ‘We feel it is a way in which we can become financially 
and economically secure . . . Everybody here wants a chance to try for 
themselves.’ In a petition to the Victorian government in April 1963, 
Lake Tyers residents called for the retention of the land that had been 
reserved a hundred years before, so they could use it ‘as we think fit’.4 

The people at Lake Tyers also wanted to retain the reserve, however, 
because of their historical associations with that land. For Moffatt and 
another spokesman, Eugene Mobourne, it was their “birth place’ and the 
place they had seen ‘grow to what it is now’. It was also the land where 
previous generations of their people had lived and died. A fellow 
spokesman, Charlie Carter, once remarked that he would not ‘like to see 
Lake Tyers close because we all got our dear one[s] just over yonder 
resting in peace’. It was important to maintain the link between gener- 
ations present and generations past. ‘If all the young people went away’, 
Moffatt explained to the Federal Council for the Advancement of 
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Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders conference in 1965, ‘the old folks 
buried there would wake up and say, “Where my people gone?”’. These 
reasons for wanting to retain Lake Tyers, like the other ones, were 
strongly rooted in local factors, and the political campaign for the 
reserve was seldom couched in any other terms during 1962.° 

A consideration of the similarities between this protest and earlier 
demands for Lake Tyers and other Victorian reserves is hampered by 
the patchy nature of the historical record. Nevertheless, it seems evi- 
dent that there was considerable continuity. In 1947 the Australian 
Aborigines’ League set out a programme in which it insisted that there 
be ‘no disposal under any circumstances of Lake Tyers’. It called 
for ‘immediate steps to make [the] station together with the Land Titles 
...the property of the Aborigines and the Aborigine castes as a 
community’. Ten years later, the League formulated a comprehensive 
policy statement in which it called for ‘the provision of reserves of land 
... to be the unalienable right of these people’. In 1957, Stan Davey, 
the secretary of the newly formed Victorian Aborigines Advancement 
League, also asserted that reserve lands should be ‘considered 
the unalienable right of the aboriginal people who had been born on the 
reserve and/or have lived on the reserve as a home’. Similarly, in 1960, 
the Advancement League advocated a policy for Lake Tyers and 
Cummeroogunga that envisaged these reserves as places for ‘active 
self-respecting, confident communit[ies] bound by ties of a common 
background and kinship’.® 

Such continuity in Aborigines’ demands owed much to Aboriginal 
collective memory. When the anthropologist Diane Barwick was under- 
taking research in Melbourne in the early 1960s she learned that ‘so 
many can remember, and the younger people have been told of the 
removal of Aboriginal communities from reserves which had been their 
homes and the subsequent sale of this land, the remaining reserve 
communities’. These places were what they called ‘our Aboriginal land’. 
‘I have been made aware’, Barwick wrote, 


that the desire of the dark people to retain and have free access to 
the remaining Aboriginal reserves is widespread, genuine and long- 
standing. The letters and deputations of earlier generations of 
Aborigines who protested against removal from stations proved 
futile, but are not forgotten by dark people living today. 


Davey, like Barwick, was familiar with Aboriginal communities in Mel- 
bourne and especially those hailing from Cumeroogunga, and he, too, 
observed this history: 


It’s my knowledge that even the people who are unable to trace their 
clan groupings to the area have looked upon it as the last remaining 
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part of Victoria which ‘belonged’ to descendants of the original 
inhabitants. There are records of the people expressing desire to 
develop it . . . dating back over . . . many years.’ 


This collective memory is evidenced by documentary sources. In 
1952 Moffatt told an Argus reporter in Melbourne: 


We want to feel we have a real home . . . We do not want to see Lake 
Tyers finally sold to the white man in the same way as Ramahyuck, 
[Lake] Condah, Ebenezer Mission, and Coranderrk reserves have 
been sold. All these have been hostels for the aborigine in my 
lifetime, and all have been sold to the white man to cultivate.® 


Moffatt’s demand for a co-operative at Lake Tyers is similarly recorded. 
In 1956 he told another Melbourne newspaper of his plans to turn Lake 
Tyers into ‘a co-operative’. “We do not want Government aid and the 
pity that goes with it... We are still a proud race . . . Give us a chance 
to support ourselves.’ In the same month, other Lake Tyers men called 
for a co-operative in an appeal to a government inquiry.’ 


‘Group integration’ 


The Council for Aboriginal Rights, headed by Barry Christophers and 
Pauline Pickford, responded eagerly to Laurie Moffatt’s approach in 
September 1961, taking up the cause of Lake Tyers in what proved to 
be the first phase in a long campaign. It made Moffatt and another Lake 
Tyers man, Cedric Parsons, members of the organisation. Two other 
men, presumably Eugene Mobourne and Stewart Hood, joined later. 
Shortly afterwards, the Council sent a delegation to the reserve to 
investigate for itself. This confirmed Moffatt’s account of conditions 
on the reserve and endorsed his demands. The delegation returned 
to Melbourne with a clear understanding that the Aborigines wanted to 
retain the reserve and that they regarded it ‘as their own property’. It 
was the government’s response to a well-publicised Council report in 
February 1962, rather than the pleas of Council or Aboriginal spokes- 
persons, though, that turned ownership of the land into the principal 
focus of protest. Chief Secretary Arthur Rylah and his assistant, Ray 
Meagher, chairman of the Aborigines Welfare Board, announced that 
Lake Tyers and Framlingham would be closed. In their opinion, these 
reserves, the last remaining pockets of Aboriginal land in the state, 
were ‘a relic of past Governments’. They ‘segregated’ Aborigines rather 
than fulfilling their government’s ‘modern’ goal of assimilating this 


‘depressed class’ into the general community.!° 
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Over the following months the Council for Aboriginal Rights issued 
appeals to ‘Save Lake Tyers Aboriginal Reserve’ and helped organise a 
petition by residents of the reserve, which was presented to parliament 
in October. In leading the protest, the Council emphasised Aboriginal 
involvement, in part because it had a commitment to Aboriginal leader- 
ship and control, in part because it hoped this would help bring about 
acceptance of the demands it was presenting. In keeping with this, it 
encouraged ‘a two way flow of advice and information’ between itself 
and its members on the reserve, and issued statements like this one: 
‘[Co-operatives are] the type of development the Lake Tyers people 
desire, they have given the Council for Aboriginal Rights a very clear 
indication in this regard, in the form of a petition signed by the vast 
majority of the Aborigines residing on the Station’.'! 

There was some overlap between the Council’s socialist ideals and 
the aspirations of the Aboriginal people at Lake Tyers, but the Council 
nonetheless shaped the campaign in distinctive ways. It presented 
the retention of the station in terms of an attack on the government’s 
policy of assimilation. Thus, it condemned the ideal that Aborigines 
‘be merged into the general community and live in the same way as 
white Australians’, demanding that ‘instead of dispersal amongst the 
white community, this small group of people should keep their identity 
and develop economically as a... community’. Like other critics of 
assimilation at this time, Council spokespersons called for a policy 
of ‘group integration’ rather than ‘individual assimilation’ and they 
emphasised critical commentaries by anthropological ‘experts’ such as 
A.P. Elkin and Donald Thomson. They referred to the opposition of 
Aborigines themselves, observing for instance that Aboriginal people felt 
that the policy was ‘directed to the elimination of the Aboriginal people 
as a distinct racial group’. The Council also used Lake Tyers to push its 
policy of co-operatives, which it saw as providing the economic means 
for supporting such a community, and its policy of ‘self-determination’, 
which it believed would allow Aborigines to ‘play a significant and 
controlling role’ in their own affairs. !? 

To a lesser degree the Council made its call for the retention of the 
reserve in historical terms that were both colonial and national in their 
scope. Thus, it drew attention to the fact that the closure of the reserve 
would repeat the loss of Coranderrk and other lands and leave ‘the 
Aborigines utterly dispossessed in Victoria’, pointed out that granting 
the land would be ‘the FIRST time’ this had occurred, and connected its 
protest to the Federal Council’s fifth principle, ‘the absolute retention of 
all remaining reserves’. However, the Council failed to grasp, at least 
during this early phase of protest, the particular or local significance that 
the land held for the Aboriginal people at Lake Tyers. Pickford quoted 
Moffatt’s statements about his and fellow Aborigines’ love of their land 
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and their fear of losing it but she framed these sentiments in terms of 
‘development’ and ‘advancement’, which were ideals that had histori- 
cally overridden Aboriginal people’s connections to their own country.'? 
The role the Council played in the campaign to save Lake Tyers 
nevertheless marked an important change for the organisation. Until 
this time it had not concerned itself with local matters. As noted in 
chapter 6, this can be attributed to the fact that the Council saw its task 
as a national one and had no close relations with Aboriginal people. 
Pickford conceded this weakness in 1961 when she remarked that the 
Council had been ‘severely handicapped by [its] lack of knowledge of 
what the people themselves considered should be done’. She herself 
enjoyed working with Aboriginal people and so there was a change in 
the Council’s approach when she became the organisation’s secretary. 
A ‘greater concentration of work among the people’ resulted, which soon 
had ‘repercussions in several directions’. Most importantly, the Council 
became more aware of Aboriginal people’s ‘proposals and demands’.'* 
There was, nevertheless, some continuity in the Council’s approach 
to the matter of land. When the organisation was founded in 1951 it 
had advocated the granting of Aboriginal reserves to their inhabitants. 
In its early years, moreover, it had expressed concern about alienation 
of these. However, this referred to reserves in Northern Australia. It 
was not until the mid 1950s that the Council paid any attention to 
local reserve lands. This shift was evident in a submission its secretary, 
Shirley Andrews, made in 1956 to the Victorian government’s McLean 
inquiry into Aboriginal affairs. One of its principal points, which echoed 
Aboriginal spokespersons Mary Clark and Laurie Moffatt, read: 


The special problems associated with the different attitude of the 
Aboriginal people to the ownership of land, i.e. Aboriginal people 
feel that they rightly own any land they happen to be living on, and 
bitterly resent having to pay rent, etc for what they feel is rightly 
theirs. At the same time they feel insecure from their previous 
experience with the white population, and on Framlingham, Lake 
Tyers, etc are constantly worried by fears that they will lose their 
homes. The matter should be thoroughly investigated to try and find 
some solution such as communal ownership properly tied up legally, 
leases of homes, etc. At the same time consideration should be given 
to making land more readily available to Aborigines, particularly to 
those wishing to farm same, and finance made available on the very 
easy and extended terms as is done for soldier settlers. !> 


As a result of this new awareness, the Council began calling for ‘a 
new approach to the question of ownership of land by Aborigines as 
groups and as individuals’, referring to the example of North American 
policy (which Thomson had championed since the late 1930s) and 
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calling for a co-operative to be formed on Lake Tyers. On the release of 
the McLean inquiry’s report in 1957, Andrews criticised its recommen- 
dation to reduce the reserve to eight hectares in these terms: 


It seems to be the common pattern all over Australia today that little 
bits of land left to the Aborigines are constantly being whittled away 
on all sorts of short-sighted pretexts. The Council is strongly opposed 
to any further alienation of Aboriginal Reserves. Lake Tyers must be 
preserved for the Victorian Aborigines, and handed over to them in 
such a way that their ownership in the future will be on a firm indis- 
putable legal basis. 


And yet the Council devoted relatively little practical attention to local 
land matters until Moffatt approached it for assistance in September 
19612¢ 


‘Their own identity’ 


The Council’s protest regarding Lake Tyers in 1962 did not have much 
impact. The campaign attracted little coverage in the media even though 
Pauline Pickford and Laurie Moffatt continued to lobby the government 
in the closing months of that year. In the wake of Yirrkala, this changed. 
Between March and August 1963 Donald Thomson, Stan Davey, Doug 
Nicholls, the Advancement League and a revived Australian Aborigines’ 
League took up the issue in terms that were both similar to and different 
from those of the Council and the Lake Tyers spokespersons. Thomson, 
for example, resuscitated a discourse common among humanitarians in 
the 1830s, 1880s and 1930s, telling readers of one Melbourne news- 
paper that he ‘grew up in the belief that Lake Tyers, and certain other 
areas were inviolable sanctuaries for the aborigines’. Two years later he 
told government: ‘Surely the responsibility which the Government has 
inherited for the descendants of the people who were displaced and 
exploited by our ancestors cannot be denied’.'” 

Initially, protest by Advancement League spokespersons focused on 
assimilation. Nicholls, a member of the Aborigines Welfare Board, dis- 
sociated himself from its plans to close the reserve and soon resigned 
over the matter. ‘Assimilation in a forced manner will destroy my 
people’s social structure and kill them as a people’, he told journalists in 
March. At a public meeting two months later Nicholls asserted even 
more strongly the ‘right’ of Aboriginal people ‘to their own identity’. 
At the same time Davey criticised the logic underpinning the policy. ‘It 
assumes that a backward dark person is merely a “depressed white”, that 
there is nothing of importance in the group’s aboriginal inheritance’, 
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he explained, adding that assimilation had been ‘rejected by all but a 
few of the dark people’ who had suffered ‘[t]he forced disinheritance 
from their pride in a racial background’. He argued that the policy could 
not succeed, drawing on the recent work of Diane Barwick to support 
this claim. Nicholls and Davey also emphasised the ideal of “community 
control and co-operative development’, pointing to the success of several 
Aboriginal co-operatives. 8 

For Nicholls, though, the plight of Lake Tyers was also very 
important for the same reasons it was for Moffatt and other Aboriginal 
people—its promise of security and the land’s local historical associ- 
ations. In April he told a newspaper reporter: “The [4]000 acre settlement 
at Lake Tyers is all that most of its 127 inhabitants know. It is their 
birthplace’; and in May he told a public meeting that Lake Tyers was 
important because it was land ‘where the ancestors of the aborigines 
walked’. At the same time Nicholls submitted a lengthy letter to the Age, 
prepared by Davey, in which he explained the meaning of his own land 
by retelling the history that Shadrach James, William Cooper and Anna 
Morgan had articulated in the 1920s and 1930s: 


Our birthplace means much to our people. Whenever possible 
I return to my home at Cummeroogunja . . . Like the people of Lake 
Tyers we, too, wished to develop our land. In each visit as I walk 
across the small part of the reserve still available to us, I see the fine 
old people who were our parents, I remember the pride they had in 
their flourishing wheat fields, grown on land they had cleared . . . We 
were proud of our homes, our church and our school. Gradually the 
NSW Government made it clear we had not titled right to the land. 
White neighbours were leased sections of the reserve. We became 
dispirited and depressed.!? 


Nicholls went on to remember the 1939 wall-off, when some of this 
‘self-respecting, independent people’ refused ‘to live under the Govern- 
ment’s system’, as well as what had followed. Some Aborigines became 
fringe dwellers, the community broke up, and families were split when 
children were removed. It was because of this history, Nicholls 
concluded, that he would ‘fight to the end to prevent it happening to 
the Lake Tyers families’. On the basis of this—the common historical 
significance these reserves had for Aboriginal people in Victoria—he 
joined Moffatt and several other Lake Tyers men in a delegation to Chief 
Secretary Rylah in April.?° 

For Nicholls, though, this fight for land was informed by a broader 
sense of history and Aboriginality than the one the Lake Tyers men had. 
This was both colonial (or state) and national in nature. It was most 
evident in the march in Melbourne on 22 May, which was organised 
by Bill and Eric Onus among others and which Nicholls headed. 
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It coincided with the presentation of another petition to the parliament 
demanding ‘the absolute retention of Lake Tyers for the benefit of 
Aboriginal people’. The march began at a plaque on Flinders Street that 
commemorated John Batman, thus reaffirming Aborigines’ belief 
that their right to land had been recognised at the beginning of British 
colonisation of this area. A report in the local Communist newspaper 
earlier in the month suggested that Nicholls and others might have also 
expressed the long-held ‘popular belief among the Aboriginal people that 
reserves such as Lake Tyers were deeded to the Aboriginal people by 
Queen Victoria’. At the same time, Nicholls once again articulated the 
status of Aborigines as the aboriginal people of the nation, calling 
the people of Lake Tyers ‘the oldest Australians’.?! 

The meanings that the threatened reserve lands had for Aboriginal 
people were especially evident at this time because of the revival of the 
Australian Aborigines’ League. Nicholls joined forces with the old 
League leadership, William Cooper’s son Lynch and the Onus brothers. 
In April and May the Onuses and Davey effectively assumed leadership 
of the campaign for Lake Tyers by forming a ‘Save Lake Tyers Com- 
mittee’. It had an all-Aboriginal committee but provided no place for 
Moffatt and his fellow Lake Tyers leaders.?* This committee organised 
the march of 22 May, and a public meeting that followed that evening, 
to highlight an Aboriginal perspective. It was represented in terms of 
‘Hear[ing] the Aboriginal Point of View’—to ‘bring their problems 
before the general public’, ‘gain publicity for their demands’, and inform 
‘the public of their own opinions of their future’. It emphasised that Lake 
Tyers should be reserved because: ‘1. It is the birthplace of most of the 
Gippsland Aborigines and they look upon it as their home. 2. It offers 
security and an opportunity to develop their own land together. 3. It is 
the last remaining large reserve left to Victorian Aborigines'’.”? 


‘Traditionally occupied lands’ 


Stan Davey, largely because of his close relationship with Doug Nicholls, 
understood the meaning that reserve lands had for local Aborigines as 
well as other Aboriginal people. Thus, he referred to Lake Tyers as ‘the 
land of their forefathers’ and ‘their birthplace’ as well as to the fact that 
it was ‘the last remaining large Aboriginal Reserve’ in the state and 
that the ‘whole of the rest of Victoria has been taken from their 
ancestors without any recognition of their rights, or compensation’ .** 
Davey, however, also represented the loss of reserves in other terms, 
which rested on a perspective that was both national and international 
and was influenced by his work as the Federal Council for Aboriginal 
Advancement’s secretary. In a leaflet he was largely responsible for 
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Doug Nicholls and Laurie Moffatt, followed by Joe McGinness, lead a march 
through the streets of Melbourne in May 1963 to protest against the govern- 
ment’s plans to close Lake Tyers reserve. Later, they and other Aboriginal leaders 
addressed a meeting where all the speakers were Aboriginal. (COURTESY RILEY & 
EPHEMERA COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA) 


preparing for the Save Lake Tyers Committee, he represented Lake 
Tyers first as ‘one reserve in Australia out of many’ and claimed that 
‘certain principles’ regarding ownership should ‘apply to all’. Second, he 
represented the matter in accordance with the approach of ‘other 
English-speaking nations towards their indigenous populations’ and 
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international conventions, emphasising that Australia was the only 
nation that had not recognised indigenous rights to land. ‘In Canada, 
USA, New Zealand, the indigenous people hold land by treaty right, and 
their rights are recognised—in Australia, none are recognised. And what 
about the United Nations International Labor Office Convention 107, 
and Human Rights?’ In the protest of 22 May 1963, which he had a 
hand in organising and which was in the spirit of the political activity 
he had urged at the Federal Conference the previous month, Davey also 
ensured that the national dimension of the cause was emphasised. For 
the public meeting held after the march he prepared a map to show all 
the threatened reserves in Australia and to stress the Federal Council’s 
concern ‘over the filching of Reserves in other States’. In this way, the 
meaning and significance of ‘our Aboriginal land’ was extended from 
local pockets of land to much of the land of Australia.” 

Perhaps the most striking difference between Davey and most other 
campaigners, though, lay in his prescription that this was a matter of 
rights and his description of Lake Tyers and other such reserves in terms 
of tradition. These representations sprang primarily from his familiarity 
with the way the International Labor Organisation’s Convention 107 
supported indigenous people’s rights to land by reference to their 
indigeneity, but they assumed a new force and significance because he 
was simultaneously co-ordinating campaigns for Yirrkala, Mapoon and 
Lake Tyers. 

Soon after the commencement of the fight for Yirrkala, Davey and 
fellow Federal Council leader Gordon Bryant began to articulate abor- 
iginal rights and ground these in a continuous history signified by the 
terms ‘tribal’ and ‘traditional’. In the fight for Lake Tyers Davey initially 
asserted Aboriginal rights on the basis of a discontinuous colonial 
history signified by terms such as ‘home’ and ‘birthplace’. However, a 
crossover soon occurred such that Davey began to represent reserves 
such as Lake Tyers as ‘tribal lands’ and to claim traditional ‘rights’ for 
these. This shift in conceptualisation had no precedent. Prior to 1963 
neither Davey nor any other non-Aboriginal campaigner had repre- 
sented Aboriginal claims to these lands in these terms, despite the fact 
that they were aware of the strong historical attachment Aboriginal 
people like Nicholls had to Cumeroogunga and other reserves and their 
aspirations to own and develop these lands, and even though they had 
previously advocated retention of such reserves.” 

The Council for Aboriginal Rights, among other organisations, was 
soon influenced by some of the forces that shaped Davey’s campaigning 
during 1963. In a startling change to the way she had conducted the 
campaign for Lake Tyers in 1961-62, Pauline Pickford issued statements 
in April and June 1963 like these: 
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The International Labour Organisation Convention 107 has this 
to say concerning the protection of Indigenous populations with 
regard to land[:] ‘The right of ownership, collective or individual, of 
the members of the populations concerned over lands which they 
traditionally occupy shall be granted’. 


A second, prepared after the Federal Council’s annual conference, 
focused on what Pickford called ‘this question of aboriginal land owner- 
ship’. She repeatedly used the term ‘rights’, and pointed out that ‘the 
special . . . status of Aborigines living on reserves everywhere’ was being 
considered by the federal organisation, which was making it ‘clear that 
there must be a special form of land tenure granted to Aborigines so 
that ownership of reserves may not be superseded’. Similarly, the 
Communist Party of Australia represented the threat to reserve lands as 
a national and international matter in which the demand was for 
government to ‘recognise Aboriginal ownership of former tribal terri- 
tories’ and so follow the example of New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States where ‘the indigenous people have won the right to own 
part of their tribal territories’ .”’ 

In the new political context created by Yirrkala both Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal campaigners were encouraged to invoke markers of 
classical Aboriginality for Aborigines in Southeastern Australia. Nicholls 
told a reporter that he was born of the Yorta Yorta people; Margaret 
Tucker, who had campaigned alongside Nicholls in the 1930s, described 
herself as ‘an aborigine, descendant of the Ulupna tribe’; and the Oppo- 
sition leader in the state parliament reported that a young Aboriginal 
man he had met had told him he was descended from the Wiradjuri.”® 

The term ‘land rights’ had begun to appear regularly for the first 
time but, most importantly, its points of reference had quickly 
expanded. Whereas early in 1963 a number of campaigners and Abor- 
iginal supporters had only used it to refer to Yirrkala and other places 
in remote Australia that were commonly been regarded as ‘tribal’ or 
‘traditional’, by the end of the year they were applying it to reserve lands 
in settled Australia such as Lake Tyers. In the course of the next few 
years the way in which the rights of ‘traditional’ Aborigines to their 
original lands was represented by campaigners with respect to Northern 
and Central Australia was increasingly transferred to the rights of all 
Aborigines to lands historically reserved for their use. 

This change, as well as some continuity, is evident in the comparison 
between the two protest marches described at the beginning of this 
chapter. As far as Aboriginal campaigners, particularly those at Lake 
Tyers, were concerned, two changes seem to have occurred. They were 
no longer seeing their fight as merely a local one and they had acquired 
a broader Aboriginal consciousness; and they were representing their 
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relationship to the land and their Aboriginality in new old ways. 

This first shift can be attributed in part to the influence of the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights and the Federal Council. Pickford 
attempted to persuade Laurie Moffatt and his fellow leaders to see Lake 
Tyers in broader terms—as ‘one reserve in Australia out of many’, ‘part 
of a big problem’ and ‘common to all States’-—and to see the struggle for 
the ownership of reserve lands in national rather than merely local 
terms, to become ‘more Federal minded’ instead of ‘parochial’. To this 
end she and other Council leaders urged these Aboriginal spokespersons 
to go to the Federal Council conferences. Stan Davey and Gordon 
Bryant similarly encouraged Aboriginal leaders in Northern Australia to 
go to the organisation’s annual meetings, and the Advancement League 
and the Rights Council made strenuous efforts to organise funds and 
arrange travel to enable this. They saw it as a means of transcending 
local or regional concerns and getting Aborigines together in order that 
they could hear one another and learn more of the common oppression 
they were suffering and so hopefully fight for the same cause together. 
Such work undoubtedly had this outcome. For example, after the 
conference in 1963, Eric Onus wired Minister for the Territories Paul 
Hasluck: “We of the Australian Aborigines’ League strongly object to the 
Aborigines of Yirrkala not being consulted in the use of land in their area 
without their consent’; and McGinness returned home to report to his 
organisation ‘how the struggle... [was] a national one and not just 
confined to North Queensland’. At the next annual conference repre- 
sentatives of Lake Tyers, Cumeroogunga, Mapoon and Yirrkala spoke 
and heard one another. As a result, the perspectives of local Aboriginal 
leaders shifted as they learned of the parallel struggles of others. They 
increasingly saw Aboriginality in national terms.”? 

At the same time, Aboriginal people from the most closely settled 
areas of Australia, where aboriginal cultures had been devastated 
by colonisation, became acquainted at the Federal Council confer- 
ences with Aborigines from remote areas. Consequently, their sense 
of classical Aboriginality was revivified, particularly by hearing such 
spokespersons talk of their lands. As a result of these meetings, as well 
as other forums in which they became familiar with indigenous cultures 
in remote Australia, the ways in which local Aboriginal spokesmen in 
settled Australia understood and expressed their identity and relationship 
to the reserve land they were claiming underwent considerable change. 


‘We call it our country’ 


In 1963, in the context of Yirrkala, the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship 
in Sydney also focused on a local matter. It launched ‘a campaign on 
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[the] land question around Cummeragunja’, the reserve that had lain at 
the heart of much of William Cooper’s and the Australian Aborigines’ 
League’s campaigning in the 1930s, though now ‘land’ was beginning to 
be couched in broader, national terms, thereby transcending the local 
and the regional.*° 

Since 1958-59, when the Victorian Aborigines Advancement League 
had learned the history of Nicholls’ ‘birthplace’, it had been pressing 
the New South Wales government to return to Aboriginal ownership 
the 600 hectares at Cumeroogunga leased to Europeans earlier in the 
century. This had eventually resulted in Gordon Bryant leading a dele- 
gation to the New South Wales chief secretary in February 1963, which 
included Nicholls, local men Kevin Atkinson and Colin Walker, and 
Fellowship leaders Charlie Leon and Jack Horner. Two months later, 
spurred by the Federal Council conference’s call for a major nation-wide 
campaign for land, the Fellowship decided to use Cumeroogunga as 
‘a test case’ for ‘the principle of land-ownership for Aborigines’.?! 

In this protest the Fellowship drew heavily on the research of Diane 
Barwick. This young Canadian anthropologist had been trained in a 
manner significantly different from Australian anthropologists. Her 
approach to the study of Aboriginal communities was much more his- 
torically minded and paid greater attention to how indigenous peoples 
represented themselves. Of particular importance was her different take 
on tradition. Australian anthropologists had been inclined to equate it 
with an unchanging, precolonial culture and with so-called ‘traditional 
Aborigines’ in remote Australia, and so they denied or played down the 
Aboriginality of Aboriginal people in settled Australia. Barwick believed 
that tradition encompassed historical continuity and historical change. 
She realised that a strong Aboriginal identity existed among Aboriginal 
people in settled Australia. Her fieldwork among Aboriginal communi- 
ties in Victoria had entailed listening closely to the oral histories told 
by older people, especially women, and she had also done some research 
in historical records. From both these sources, Barwick learned of 
the history of both Coranderrk and Cumeroogunga and the strong 
Aboriginal memories and histories of these reserve lands. 

In 1963 Barwick wrote a paper called “Cumeroogunga Means “Our 
Home” in which she narrated the story of the reserve in much the same 
fashion Aboriginal people had done since the 1920s and 1930s. She told 
the history of the long ‘battle’ for the land, which had begun ‘eighty 
years ago’ when the men at Maloga mission, some of whom had ‘drifted 
back’ from Coranderrk, had petitioned the governor (in 1881) and the 
colonial secretary (in 1887); the granting of the reserve; the farming 
of the ‘individual farm blocks’; the rise of ‘a prosperous village 
community’; the Board’s resumption of the blocks; the dispersal of ‘all 
the half-castes’; the leasing of much of the land ‘to neighbouring 
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farmers’; and the fall of the ‘once-flourishing station’ into ‘disrepair’. 
Barwick also recalled the founding of the Australian Aborigines’ League 
and the Aborigines Progressive Association in the mid 1930s and the 
subsequent ‘Day of Mourning and Protest’ in 1938 and the Cumeroo- 
gunga ‘strike’ in 1939. Similarly, she described the later exodus of many 
residents and the Board’s closure of the station in 1953, at the same 
time as she revealed the ways in which the station had been sustained 
ever since in Aboriginal memory. ‘Every few years there is a Cumeroo- 
gunga Reunion’, Barwick wrote. 


Car-loads of people come from the Murray towns, from the 
Murrumbidgee district, from Melbourne...and on Sunday a 
solemn procession goes to tend the graves in the old cemetery. The 
old tell the young about their... forebears who have ‘passed on’, 
about the days when the bags of wheat were piled high at the 
Cumeroogunga landing to await the Murray steamers.°” 


Barwick linked the present and the past in other ways, too. She 
pointed out that two of the members of the recent delegation to the 
government, Kevin Atkinson and Colin Walker, were great-great-grand- 
sons of Kitty Cooper, one of ‘the first Aborigines to settle at Maloga’ and 
the mother of William Cooper. Their request for the return of the land, 
she argued, ‘continue[d] a century-old battle’ between these ‘descendants 
of the Joti-jota [Yorta Yorta| who want to live and work on their tribal lands 
along the Murray River’, and the government. The current residents at 
Cumeroogunga, she noted, asserted that the land was ‘their only security’ 
and asked: ‘Why should we be displaced . . . when we have waited eighty 
years for squatters’ rights on the land that is “our home”’.*? 

The Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship used Barwick’s paper as part 
of their campaign for the reserve. Jack Horner, its hard-working and 
historically minded secretary, produced publicity material that both 
glossed and supplemented its historical narrative and argument. In “The 
Story of Cummeragunga’ and other leaflets, he, too, articulated a 
colonial history of Aboriginal possession of ‘the land of Cummeragunja’ 
and a claim to the land on the basis of prehistory. He referred to 
the ‘Joti-Jota’ and to their ‘tribal territory’; linked the demand for ‘the 
return of this land’ to the International Labor Organisation’s Con- 
vention 107 governing ‘the treatment of indigenous peoples’; invoked 
the examples of Canada, the United States and New Zealand, where 
‘the Indians, and...the Maoris, hold land by tribal right’; drew 
attention to the fact that Australia was the only British settlement to 
refuse ‘land title to its native people’; and related the demand to ‘the 
Aborigines[’] long struggle to retain some of their tribal lands, which is 
at present highlighted by the Yirrkala Aborigines of the Northern 
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Territory’. In response to conservative political critics who objected that 
the Yorta Yorta were ‘completely detribalised’, Horner emphasised both 
their history and prehistory. First, he asserted that ‘the Joti-Jota [had] a 
tradition for farming these river-flats from 1874’. In other words, he, 
too, deployed the concept of ‘tradition’ in a manner that had been 
unprecedented for non-Aboriginal activists before 1963. Second, he 
asserted that the ‘Joti-Jota people... [had] had the land from the 
beginning—possibly well before the Christian era’. In doing so, he cited 
recent archaeological research that showed ‘the lower Murray sites [had] 
possibly [been] inhabited as early as 9,000 years ago’. As such, he 
argued, it was ‘not natural justice... that a people who have found a 
living there for so long should be deprived of their right to the land’.** 

The main emphasis of the Fellowship’s campaign, however, was upon 
the future, not the past, as it supported the Advancement League’s calls 
for a co-operative to develop the land. This was in keeping with the 
approach of the people at Cumeroogunga, who had petitioned the New 
South Wales government in February and July 1963 for the right ‘to 
work the lands of the Reserve’. This, and a relationship to the reserve 
that was articulated predominantly in terms of a history rather than a 
prehistory, is evident in a letter one of their spokespersons, Les Briggs, 
wrote to Charlie Leon in October that year: 


Has [sic] our representative I hope that you will be in a position some 
day to give us the news we are craving to Hear Re-Cummeragunja, 
as you might know. ..we are craving to better ourselves, better 
our living conditions bring up our children to be better—they have 
the opportunities through education we older folk never Had. we 
long to work this place as a cooperative mixed farming etc[ete]ra 
we want to see better & brighter Homes with electricity & a better 
water condition... We have Hereford cows which are increasing 
each year and which mean to my way of thinking needs more 
grazing land if they are going to multiply. re Houses we Hear of 
Homes going up in various parts of N S Wales it makes me wonder 
why no Cummeragunja—our parents were born Here. we were born 
Here. now our children. Naturally we call it our country.*° 


Soon, the historical traditions of Aboriginal people on reserve lands 
such as Cumeroogunga would be merged with those of Aboriginal people 
on reserve lands like Yirrkala to produce a powerful national discourse 
in the Australian political domain that challenged both the erasure of 
Aborigines’ continuing relationships to the land they regarded as their 
‘country’ and the denial of their historical right to these places. No 
longer was it simply accepted that Aborigines’ status as a ‘pre-modern’ 
people precluded them from continuing ownership of land in modern 
Australia. By 1964 the ‘retention of all remaining native reserves’ was 
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not merely one of the principles of the Federal Council and its affiliates 
but a major goal and one now regularly cast in terms of ‘land rights’. 
A newspaper account of the Federal Council’s conference that year 
singled out ‘[o]wnership of land and full citizenship rights’ as ‘two of 
the main demands’. The conference adopted a report by the newly 
renamed Reserves and Land Committee, convened by Stan Davey, 
which recommended ongoing protest over Yirrkala, Mapoon, Lake Tyers 
and Cumeroogunga, as well as exploring ways to establish ‘an Aboriginal 
title to all remaining reservations in each State and Territory’.*° 

At the Council’s next conference the all-Aboriginal session passed a 
resolution that called for the return of any Crown land that did not 
serve a particular purpose and demanded that governments ‘pay to the 
Aboriginal people a just price for the land already taken therefrom’. Yet, 
the full Council only endorsed this in principle. It was still more intent 
on pressing its demands for ‘equal citizenship rights’ through constitu- 
tional change, even though delegates were told by Phillip Roberts that 
Aborigines in the Northern Territory had greeted the news of their 
‘citizenship’ with: ‘What is the use of voting—we want our country’. 
Very soon, Roberts and other activists in the Northern Territory would 
create another event that would help put ‘land rights’ at the top of the 
Federal Council’s agenda.’ 
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I] 


Still me talk 
long Gurindyji 


In June 1971 RCA Records released a ‘45’ record comprising two land 
rights songs by the white North Australian folksinger Ted Egan. The 
Gurindji leader Vincent Lingiari introduced the record and a young 
Yolngu spokesman, Galarrwuy Yunupingu, accompanied Egan. Lingiari 
briefly spoke in English—‘My name be Vincent Lingiari, came from 
Daguragu, Wattie Creek Station’—before speaking in Gurindji, which he 
translated as follows: 


I came down ’ere to ask all this [fella] here about the land right. 
What I got, story from my old father or grandpa, that land belong to 
me, belong to Aboriginal man before the horse and the cattle come 
over on that land, where I’m sittin’ now. Well, that’s what I bin 
keepin’ on my mind. Now, I still got it on my mind. That’s all the 
word I can tell you. 


This introduced the song on Side A of the record, a ballad, “The Gurindji 
Blues’, which Egan had written in the traditional song form of the 
Yolngu. 


Poor bugger me 

Gurindji 

Me bin sit down this country 
Long time people Lord Vestey 
Allabout land belongin’ to we 
Poor bugger me 

Gurindji 


Poor bugger blackfeller this country 
Long time work no wages we 

Work for good old Lord Vestey 

Little bit plour, chugar [sugar] and tea 
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For Gurindji 
From Lord Vestey 
O poor bugger me 


Poor bugger me 

Gurindji 

My name Vincent Lingiari 
Me talk allabout Gurindji 
Daguragu place for we 
Home for we 

Gurindji 


But poor bugger blackfeller this country 
Gov’ment boss him talk long we 

Build you house with electricity 

But at Wave Hill for can’t you see 
Wattie Creek belong to Lord Vestey 

O poor bugger me 


Poor bugger me 

Lingiari 

Still me talk long Gurindji 
Daguragu place for we 
Home for we 

Gurindji 


Poor bugger me 

Gurindji 

Up come Mr Prank Hardy 
Abschol too and talk long we 
Givit hand long Gurindji 
Buildim house and plantim tree 
Long Wattie Creek 

For Gurindji 


But poor bugger blackfeller this country 
Gov’ment law him talk long we 

Can’t givit land long blackfeller see 
Only spoilim Gurindji 

O poor bugger me 

Gurindji 


Poor bugger me 

Gurindji 

Peter Nixon talk long we 

Buy your own land Gurindji 
Buyim back from Lord Vestey 
O poor bugger me 
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Poor bugger blackfeller Gurindji 
Spose we buyim back country 
What you reckon proper fee 
Might be plour, chugar and tea 
from Gurindji 

To Lord Vestey 

O poor bugger me 


On Side B was ‘The Tribal Land’, which told much the same story but 
for Yirrkala. It, too, appealed to Australian nationalism and popular 
egalitarianism in making the case for Aboriginal land rights.' 

The content and form of this record typify the complex conjunction 
of forces and changes that had helped to transform the struggle for 
Aboriginal rights by the late 1960s. Yirrkala and Wave Hill had become 
very prominent in a movement for land rights. Whereas Yirrkala had 
played a critical role in 1963 in helping to introduce land rights to the 
political agenda of national campaigners for rights for Aborigines, Wave 
Hill was similarly important in 1966-67 in articulating and publicising 
this cause. By 1968 the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborig- 
ines and Torres Strait Islanders had launched a new political campaign 
in the name of land rights, and Yirrkala and Wave Hill were its most 
potent symbols. As at Yirrkala, non-Aboriginal actors played crucial 


In 1971 Galarrwuy 
Yunipingu, the 
23-year-old secretary 
of the Yirrkala Village 
Council, recorded 
“The Gurindji Blues’ 
and ‘The Tribal Land’ 
with folksinger Ted 
Egan, ‘to get the 
message across’ so that 
people would protest 
to the Commonwealth 
government about 
‘Aboriginal land 
rights’. He is pictured 
here in the recording 
studio. (COURTESY 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
AUSTRALIA) 
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roles at Wave Hill, as they did again when an unprecedented legal 
challenge for the ownership of Yolngu land was mounted in 1968-69. 
Indeed, as this chapter and chapter 12 will demonstrate, the rise of land 
rights cannot be understood in any other context than one in which rela- 
tionships were forged between Aboriginal people of remote, northern 
Australia and white activists from settled, Southeastern Australia. 

Wave Hill in 1966-67, like Yirrkala in 1963, can be regarded as 
an event that was the product of a cross-cultural dialogue between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal protagonists. This dialogue created a 
story of what had happened, what was happening and what could 
or should happen. As a result of this process of ‘narrative accrual’ or 
‘narrative coalescence’,” a chain of significance was created that resulted 
in collective action for land rights. In other words, by telling histories 
they eventually made history. 

There were three sets of protagonists: first, Dexter Daniels, Phillip 
Roberts, and Davis Daniels, the Aboriginal leaders of the Northern 
Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights. Second, Captain Major (Lupna 
Giari) and Aboriginal leaders at Wave Hill, particularly Vincent Lingiari 
and Pincher Nyurrmiyari (Pincher Manguari). Third, non-Aboriginal 
figures, Stan Davey, general secretary of the Federal Council for the 
Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders, and Barry 
Christophers, convenor of its Equal Wages Committee; Brian Manning, 
a member of the Communist Party of Australia and the co-founder of 
the Northern Territory Council; Cecil Holmes, a former Communist and 
a film-maker and journalist; Dick Ward, a lawyer and prominent Labor 
Party figure in the Northern Territory; Gordon Bryant, the Federal 
Council’s senior vice-president and Australian Labor Party backbencher; 
and Frank Hardy, a Communist Party member and writer. 


As aboriginal native people’ 


In 1966, as noted in chapter 7, Aboriginal stockworkers had gone on 
strike at several cattle stations in the Northern Territory in the wake 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission’s decision to grant 
them equal wages but delay application of the new award until 
December 1968. As the political scientist Charles Rowley observed, 
nothing was more likely to embitter relations between Aborigines and 
whites ‘than hope deferred for reasons [that denied] equality’. In April 
Dexter Daniels, the North Australian Workers Union’s Aboriginal 
organiser, had defied his Union’s instructions and persuaded Newcastle 
Waters’ head Aboriginal stockman, Captain Major, a Gurindji man in 
his early fifties, to lead a strike; and in June the Daniels brothers and 
Phillip Roberts had found an ally in Frank Hardy who had encouraged 
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them to revive the Northern Territory Council as a means to broaden 
the strike.’ 

In July Hardy drafted a new programme for the Council. This focused 
on wages, conditions and welfare services on cattle stations. Roberts and 
the Daniels brothers, among other Aboriginal spokesmen, endorsed this 
emphasis but they also expressed other grievances—racial abuse, coercive 
sexual relations between non-Aboriginal men and Aboriginal women and 
the birth of mixed-descent children (which, they believed, threatened 
their racial identity), and the loss of control over and ownership of 
reserves. Hardy revised the programme in the light of these concerns. 

Shortly afterwards, at a meeting attended by almost 200 Aboriginal 
people at Rapid Creek in Darwin, these leaders further pressed their 
grievances. Roberts and Davis Daniels bitterly complained about the 
ways in which Aboriginal people in the Territory were degraded by 
racially discriminatory treatment. Daniels attacked the ‘slow worker 
provision’ in the pastoral award, by which means the cattle industry 
planned to deny most Aboriginal stockworkers equal pay. However, 
he also warned his audience to guard their rights to reserves: “They are 
letting white men in all the time and gradually throwing us out. In fifty 
years we will own nothing of the land’. In an exchange between Paddy 
Carroll, the North Australian Workers Union’s conservative secretary, 
and Holder Adams, one of the first Aboriginal men in the Territory to 
be granted citizenship rights and a soon-to-be elected member of the 
Northern Territory Council’s executive, it seems that Council spokes- 
persons had aboriginal rights in mind rather than citizenship rights for 
Aborigines. According to the local newspaper, Carroll (like Yorky Peel in 
1951) had found it necessary to tell the meeting ‘it was time Aboriginals 
and whites stopped thinking in terms of “black and white”. He urged 
the Aboriginals to refer to themselves as “Australians” not as “black 
fellows and white fellows” when talking about rights and general affairs’. 
At this point, according to a report Hardy filed for the Tribune, the 
Sydney Communist newspaper, Adams interrupted: ‘What do you 
mean, Paddy? We meet as aboriginal native people to fight for our 
rights’. Later, Hardy reported Adams as saying: ‘Just a minute, Paddy, 
that not right. We come here today to have black fella talk. We meet 
together as black fellas’. This difference in approach lay at the heart of 
a major split in the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders a few years later.* 

After this meeting the revitalised Council, assisted by Hardy, 
presented demands for both equal rights and aboriginal rights. They 
called on the union movement to help ‘relieve the tragic plight of the 
majority of [Aboriginal] people who live under primitive and sometimes 
degrading conditions and work for substandard wages’, but they also 
characterised Aborigines as ‘native Australians’. At Hardy’s suggestion, 
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they appealed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, U Thant, 
as well. In an open letter they described ‘the sad plight of the vast 
majority of our people and the discrimination and many injustices 
which they suffer’, detailing the low wages, poor working conditions and 
appalling housing and diet on cattle stations, inadequate education and 
training, and the denial of full social service benefits to Aborigines on 
missions, welfare settlements and stations. But they also asserted that 
their ‘tribal lands’ had been taken, the ‘country’ was really theirs, and 
their people wanted ‘to have a say in controlling and working the land’.? 

Hardy played a role in shaping these appeals but they reflected 
political demands that Davis Daniels and Roberts and their organisation 
had made before. Between 1962 and 1964 they had largely focused 
on matters of equal rights, especially wages and conditions on cattle 
stations, missions and welfare settlements, but there had been an 
emphasis on aboriginal rights as well. In 1962-63, encouraged by 
Communist Party leaders in the organisation such as Brian Manning, 
they had criticised the alienation of reserve lands at Lake Tyers and 
Yirrkala, called for the ‘formation of co-operatives’ (including ‘pastoral 
properties . . . on their own land’), urged ‘other forms of group develop- 
ment’ in place of the assimilation programme, and demanded ‘complete 
aboriginal ownership . . . [and] management of the reserves’.° 

These concerns were not raised in the course of the next year or 
so, though Roberts, at least, continued to have a strong sense of Abor- 
igines’ entitlement to land and rejected the claims of large overseas 
companies to ownership of Aboriginal land. By 1965, however, such 
concerns were evident once more. After a two-week visit to the newly 
independent African state of Kenya in December 1964, Daniels and 
Roberts began once again to express demands for land. (They went at 
the invitation of Kenya’s minister for Justice and Constitutional Affairs, 
Tom Mboya, who had recently visited Australia. He hoped to show the 
two men ‘how Africans [were] governing themselves and developing and 
running their own country’ and so ‘sow the seeds of nationalism in 
Australia’s aboriginals’.)’ 

A few years later Daniels remarked that their visit to Kenya had ‘left 
a lasting impression’, convincing him that ‘all reserves in Australia 
should be handed across to the Aborigines and they should decide what 
should be done with them’. On their return to Australia, he and Roberts 
‘urged the Government to establish co-operative farm schemes under 
which Aborigines could acquire and cultivate land’. They had, journal- 
ists reported, seen ‘co-operative farms being worked successfully . . . 
even by primitive Massai tribesmen just out of the bush’ and had 
concluded: ‘If they can do it, so can we.’ 

Over the following year Daniels and Roberts made several calls for 
economic co-operatives to be founded and Aboriginal reserves to be 
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returned. At the annual conference of the Federal Council, Roberts 
informed delegates that Aboriginal people needed co-operatives and 
demanded their ‘country’. At the 1965 May Day rally in Darwin most 
of the placards held by Northern Territory Council members called 
for equal rights, especially to wages, but at least one read: “This is our 
country’. And later the same year Aboriginal people at Roper River— 
Daniels and Roberts’ country—expressed interest in cattle raising. 
Neither man played a direct role in what occurred at Wave Hill, 
but Roberts and Daniels had made their political demands clear to Hardy 
and would have continued to exert some influence, especially on Dexter 
Daniels, who was an important figure when the strike began there.’ 

This strike, it will be recalled, was sparked by conversations Dexter 
Daniels, the 27-year-old North Australian Workers’ Union organiser, 
had with Lingiari, the 47-year-old head Aboriginal stockman at Wave 
Hill, at the hospital in Darwin in the middle of August 1966. Daniels 
had then travelled to the cattle station, leased by the British company 
popularly known as Vesteys (upon whose name ‘The Gurindji Blues’ 
repeatedly played), which was the largest employer of Aboriginal labour 
in the Northern Territory. Soon after Daniels’ arrival, Lingiari had called 
the Aboriginal workers out on strike. Their protest, it soon became 
apparent, had little to do with wages as such. Lingiari and other Aborig- 
inal spokesmen announced they wanted ‘all same white man’. In other 
words, their basic demand was for the same wages and conditions since 
this, they believed, would amount to their being treated as fellow human 
beings. They were deeply resentful of the harsh and tyrannical treatment 
they had been subjected to over a long period of time as well as the 
contempt in which they felt they had always been held. They expressed 
this when they repeatedly accused the manager, Tom Fisher, of treating 
them ‘like a dog alla time’. This history of oppression not only took the 
form of poor wages but also the late payment of these, rations of dry 
bread and salted beef, houses that were more akin to kennels, and sexual 
abuse and coercion of ‘their women’. As a consequence, they wanted to 
be free of the control of ‘the white man’.!° 

Yet, the stockworkers’ protest did not comprise of any particular 
demand or course of action. Their aims in walking off the station, in 
other words, were not predetermined.!'! Indeed, there is little if any 
evidence to suggest the Aboriginal stockworkers had particular political 
demands in mind, such as ‘workers’ rights’ or ‘land rights’, or a corre- 
sponding political strategy, such as a prolonged strike for equal wages, 
the establishment of a co-operative, or a claim for their land. To explain 
what soon occurred at Wave Hill—a claim to the land—we must 
consider the role played by other Aboriginal progatonists, especially 
Dexter Daniels, and by white campaigners, and pay attention to the 
relationships that developed between these political activists and 
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“He been treat me fella 
like a dog alla time” 


said an Aborigine from Wave Hill station (N.T.) 


Aborigines recently demonstrated outside the Legislative Assembly 
in Darwin, demanding equal wages NOW. 

In April, Aborigines walked off Newcastle Waters Station demand- 
ing equal wages NOW. 

In August, 200 Aborigines walked off Vesteys Wave Hill station 
demanding equal wages now. Vesteys dismissed them. 

The Meat Workers’ Union has refused to handle cattle from these 
stations. 

The Federal Council for Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders re- 
states its policy: Equal wages for Aborigines NOW. 

Make a donation to help Aborigines win equal wages. 


The Federal Council produced this flyer shortly after the strike 
at Wave Hill began as part of its campaign to win equal wages 
for Aboriginal stockworkers. (COURTESY NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
AUSTRALIA) 


Lingiari and the other Aboriginal leaders at Wave Hill and to the 
narrative they constructed together. 

According to both Dexter Daniels’ and Lingiari’s accounts of their 
meetings in Darwin, which were recorded several months later by Hardy, 
Daniels had not simply urged Lingiari to strike for “equal wages’. Upon 
being told by Lingiari that they were ‘sick and tired of Tom Pisher and 
that Bestey mob living in Gurindji country’, Daniels apparently 
suggested that the ‘Right way [was] to finish up with Bestey mob’.!? 
Lingiari was later reported by a journalist as saying: 
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One day last year we talk about these things, about hidings, about 
living in dog kennels, about white man taking our women, about bad 
tucker, about no pay. We decide then we got to go. Make our own 
way. We can do these things. I found this out when I saw Dexter 
Daniels in Darwin when I went there last year. !3 


Daniels might also have proposed what his brother and Roberts had 
been advocating—economic co-operatives for Aborigines—and. appar- 
ently Lingiari already knew of this political demand. At the very least, it 
seems the two men had agreed upon a plan for a strike for better wages 
and conditions but had also discussed the possibility of protest that 
might see the displacement of the Vesteys and the return of land to 
Aboriginal control.'* 

When the strike began, Lingiari, in keeping with customary patterns 
of authority in his culture, deferred to Daniels. Lingiari was undoubt- 
edly the principal Aboriginal spokesman at Wave Hill but his words were 
those authorised by Daniels since Lingiari regarded him as their “boss 
now’.!? Upon Daniels’ arrival at Wave Hill, he and Lingiari presented 
the demand for “equal wages’. But soon after, in the context of a rela- 
tionship that was forged between the Aboriginal leaders of the Wave Hill 
community and white activists, the other strand of the story they had 
discussed in Darwin began to be articulated.!° 


‘The heart of the matter’ 


Of the white actors involved in this event, Frank Hardy, a renowned 
Australian literary and political figure, is undoubtedly central. According 
to the story Hardy told, he left Sydney for Darwin in June 1966, seeking 
a badly needed refuge and rest. Nevertheless, on learning that a strike of 
Aboriginal stockworkers had begun at Newcastle Waters cattle station 
on May Day, he supported the revival of the Northern Territory Council 
for Aboriginal Rights. Believing it was a struggle for equal working 
conditions and wages, he endorsed Dexter Daniels and Phillip Roberts’ 
wish to extend the strike to stations like Wave Hill, and at their request 
he assumed the role of publicist, in particular helping to organise a 
speaking tour ‘down South’ by representatives of the striking workers to 
get backing from trade unionists. However, after he had been to Wave 
Hill in September and listened to the Aborigines there, it dawned upon 
him that the strike was about other matters, especially land, which 
came ‘as such a surprise’ that he ‘did not at first fully realise the signifi- 
cance of it’.'” At this point, at the behest of ‘the Gurindji’, none of whom 
could read or write, he began to ‘speak and write for them’, championing 
their demand for land by using his skills as a writer. 
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Hardy rejected any suggestions, both at the time and later, that he 
played any other role in either the strike or the subsequent land claim. 
He probably realised that any confirmation that he or other Commu- 
nists had done so would undermine public support. He was also trying 
to act in accordance with the Party’s new draft policy on Aborigines, 
which stated: ‘The task of Communists and others really desirous of 
assisting the Aboriginal people is to give them fraternal aid in their 
struggle for emancipation, not to act as paternal “benefactors”’.'° Yet, 
Hardy’s own writings as well as many other sources suggest that he had 
more influence upon what occurred at Wave Hill than he was prepared 
or able to admit. As we will see, he became actively involved in a 
dialogue about Aborigines and land, and subsequently performed a 
crucial role in a dramatic story that developed at Wave Hill largely as he 
helped script it. He was never merely a passive listener or just the 
Aboriginal people’s scribe.”° 

There are several reasons Hardy was party to a series of conver- 
sations with both Aborigines and whites and so played the part he 
assumed. As he confessed in his private correspondence at this time and 
later in his best-selling book The Unlucky Australians (1968), he had been 
‘undergoing a crisis... of shattering proportions’. This had several 
dimensions, not the least of which was literary. He was searching for ‘the 
way forward to write something significant’. Like other Australian 
nationalist writers such as his beloved Henry Lawson, Hardy believed he 
might discover a renewed purpose in the land, especially in ‘the heart of 
the country’, which he regarded as an ancient and original source of life 
being. Hardy told an interviewer shortly before he set off for Darwin: 


I’m going on a journey shortly across and around Australia to try to 
rediscover Australia, to think about what I’m going to write next, 
to have a look inside myself ...I want to have another look at 
Australia, to get some strength out of the earth . . . Of course, in the 
final analysis what’s left inside a man is all that matters, what lies 
behind the mask, and that is what I am trying to find out... Of 
course, IIl be there when I arrive at my destination. 


Hardy hoped he could write these ‘deepseated personal and other 
problems . . . out of [his] system’, perhaps by writing “something about 
the Territory’?! 

As a consequence of these various longings, Aborigines soon assumed 
a central place in Hardy’s heart and mind. In late August he wrote in his 
diary: ‘I am drawn back irresistibly to my native friends & their struggle. 
They are my people and add a new meaning to my life which will change 
me radically as a man & a writer’. In part, this identification occurred 
because of the place Aboriginal people occupied in Hardy’s Communist 
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imagination as a downtrodden working class, but it is also because he 
regarded them as aboriginal, as being of the ‘ancient land’ of Australia. 
As a result he became, in his own words, ‘deeply involved emotionally 
in the plight and destiny of the Aborigines especially the Goorindji 
people’, just as Donald Thomson and others had before him.’? 

The relationship Hardy was to form with the Aboriginal cause also 
owed much to his conscious search for another political cause, and his 
party’s position on Aborigines. On the first score, he was disillusioned 
by postwar culture, critical of the Soviet Union and sceptical about 
changes in the Party in Australia. On the second, the Party had had an 
association with the Aboriginal cause since the early 1930s and its draft 
programme of 1963 placed it at the forefront of articulating rights for 
Aborigines on the basis of their being indigenous. Although it still saw 
them as another group of oppressed workers, the Party characterised 
Aborigines as an oppressed ‘national minority’ and asserted their right 
‘to exist and develop as a people’. This made it a stern critic of “enforced 
assimilation’. In its place, the Party, like so many other critics of assimi- 
lation, advocated ‘integration’, which it saw as an expression of the 
principle of ‘self-determination’: Aborigines should be free to live as 
they choose, in wholly or predominantly Aboriginal communities or in 
the general Australian community, and to move freely from one to other 
as they wish’.”? 

In demanding the right of Aborigines to live ‘as a separate entity’ 
and in ‘their own autonomously-controlled communities’, the Party 
called for the ‘right to own land, collectively and individually’ and 
‘compensation for lands already alienated’. It had a similar policy in the 
1930s but land was now once more ‘an urgent and immediate question’ 
in the light of ‘the destructive effects of monopoly invasion of remaining 
homelands’ in the postwar era and particularly the ‘recent handovers to 
monopoly of millions of acres of land formerly reserved for Aboriginal 
occupation’. The revoking of reserve lands at Weipa, Mapoon and 
Yirrkala in 1962 and 1963 for mining had ‘underlined the fact that 
the Aborigines have no title to their ancestral lands, and that long estab- 
lished settlements can be destroyed and the people forcibly removed 
at short notice’. This made ‘secure and inalienable titles to definite 
areas of good community land and local self-government . . . essential 
for the development of Aboriginal communities’. Consequently, one of 
the Party’s three objectives, ‘defined’ it claimed by ‘the Aboriginal 
movement’, was: 


The right to control their own affairs as a distinct national minority 
within the Australian nation, to preserve and develop their own 
culture including language, inalienable possession of their remaining 
tribal areas, of the lands now set aside as Government or Mission 
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Settlements, or of better land where these are unsuitable, owner- 
ship of mineral and other natural wealth located on their lands, 
and economic aid to enable them to develop rapidly as modern 
communities.” 


Earlier writings by Hardy as well as those from the mid 1960s reveal 
he supported this programme. On the death of the painter Albert 
Namatjira in 1959 he had lamented that Aborigines had been ‘driven 
from their tribal lands [and] robbed of their cultural heritage and tribal 
laws’; and in The Unlucky Australians he attacked the policy of assimila- 
tion as one of ‘genocide’, ‘surely destroying the identity and culture of 
the NT Aborigine’.”° 

Hardy was also encouraged by Communist Party leaders to play the 
role he assumed in the Territory in 1966-67. In August 1966, Ted 
Bacon, the Queensland leader who had been responsible for drafting the 
Party’s new Aboriginal programme, told Hardy that ‘the Aborigines’ 
struggle in the NT [was] of first-rate importance’ and pinpointed 
the role he could play, that of a ‘publicist’. ‘Publicity’, Bacon astutely 
observed, 


is always the weakest point in Aboriginal struggle. The people... 
either take too much for granted or are afraid to speak out boldly & 
long enough. This is quite understandable—they tend to accept 
some very bad things . . . without realising that other people can be 
stirred to protest about such matters. And, of course, the long experi- 
ence of .. . brutality & lack of concern for them has caused them to 
put little faith in the possibilities of getting a sympathetic hearing 
from the white community. 


Bacon told Hardy the writer could ‘do wonders to help them see that 
there is a great reserve of support that can be tapped’. Indeed, he was of 
the opinion that no one was better equipped for such a task than Hardy 
and advised him to get his ‘stories about their struggles & conditions 
into all kinds of journals—far beyond the Communist Party and Trade 
Union Press’. Laurie Aarons, the general secretary of the Party, similarly 
backed Hardy’s role at the same time as he sanctioned his emphasis on 
Wave Hill as something other than a working-class struggle for equal 
wages and conditions. This support was important to Hardy, who was 
one of Aaron’s confidants.”° 

Hardy’s various associations in Darwin as well as other cities, 
many of them with Communist comrades and other left-wing activists, 
also shaped the relationship he was to forge with Aboriginal people. 
Initially, the most important of these contacts was Cecil Holmes, an 
old friend and a fellow Communist intellectual who had been expelled 
from the Party in 1958 and was now the editor of the Territorian, 
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a bi-monthly magazine published by the Northern Territory News. Holmes 
had invited Hardy to Darwin. He and his wife, Sandra, an associate of 
the anthropologist A.P. Elkin, shared ‘a consuming interest’ in tra- 
ditional Aboriginal culture. They had recently spent several months in 
Arnhem Land making ethnographic films, and Holmes had made a film 
about Don McLeod and the Pindan mob and directed a prize-winning 
adaptation of Douglas Lockwood’s I, the Aboriginal, an ‘autobiography’ 
of Phillip Roberts.” 

Holmes was also a passionate champion of rights for Aborigines, and 
his work as a film-maker, journalist and editor in the region meant he 
was a well-informed guide for Hardy. In particular, he was knowledge- 
able about the exploitation and brutalisation of indigenous workers in 
the cattle and pearling industries and the dispossession of aboriginal 
landholders by the mining industry, and was familiar with ‘the famous 
event of a Bark Painting Petition’ at Yirrkala. He was a staunch advocate 
of ‘Northern Development’ by Australians and a severe critic of ‘the 
criminal dishing out of them to foreign interests’, and was participating 
in an intense debate in the Territory about land ownership, which 
had been provoked by mining development. In particular, he had been 
following discussions in a Northern Territory Legislative Council com- 
mittee on Aboriginal ‘integration’ regarding changes to the Crown Lands 
Ordinance affecting Aboriginal ‘land ownership’, which he reported to 
Federal Council leader Barry Christophers; he had become a strong 
advocate of co-operatives for Aboriginal economic development and so 
supported a call of Davis Daniels for ‘handing the Reserves to the 
people’; and he had recently conducted an interview with the Northern 
Territory’s member in the Commonwealth parliament, Jock Nelson, 
during which ‘tribal land rights’ were discussed.”8 

Holmes and Hardy had long conversations regarding Aborigines in 
the Territory and so it is likely that the subject of land was brought to 
Hardy’s attention soon after his arrival in Darwin. But if Holmes had 
not impressed the importance of land upon Hardy, a reading of J.H. 
Kelly’s recently published Struggle for the North, recommended to Hardy 
by Bacon, would have done so. Kelly not only discussed the Communist 
Party’s policy on Aborigines and land but also drew his readers’ 
attention to recent writings by Charles Rowley and Rev. Frank Engel on 
the subject, the calls by important missionary organisations such as the 
National Missionary Council for land grants to traditional owners, and 
the ‘valuable precedent’ in South Australia where Don Dunstan, the 
Attorney-General and a former Federal Council president, had intro- 
duced path-breaking legislation that recognised Aboriginal claims to 
land on the basis of their original occupation of the land and established 
an Aboriginal Lands Trust in which all Aboriginal reserve lands could 
be vested.” 
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In any case, Hardy must have been aware of the public debate about 
land in the Territory, as well as the strength of nationalist sentiment on 
the centre-left of Northern Territory politics regarding “foreign owner- 
ship’. (As Rowley noted of Wave Hill, ‘Old Australian traditions meant 
that it was easy to put the big foreign company, especially perhaps 
a British one, in the wrong. Naturally, the issue was ready made for 
the Communist Party’.) Hardy certainly knew of the changes being 
proposed in the land laws of the Territory, which were brought before its 
Legislative Council in August 1966, and he must have been known of 
the South Australian legislation, which was being blocked in that state’s 
Legislative Council in the same month.*° 

Hardy probably also had conversations regarding Aborigines and 
land with Dick Ward, the former leader of the elected members of the 
Northern Territory Legislative Council and the Australian Labor Party’s 
candidate for the Northern Territory seat in the Commonwealth parlia- 
ment in the forthcoming general election. They met regularly in Darwin 
during Hardy’s time there. Ward had acted as a lawyer for the Federal 
Council in 1963 in its bid to protect the Yolngu’s control of the land at 
Yirrkala, presenting the position that the land was not Crown land but 
belonged ‘to the resident Aboriginal people’.*! 

As well as these contacts, two of the Federal Council’s principal 
office-bearers, Stan Davey and Barry Christophers, would have influ- 
enced Hardy and so enabled him to grasp Aborigines’ aspirations 
regarding land. As we noted in chapter 7, the Federal Council paid 
considerable attention to the strikes in the Northern Territory from the 
beginning. In May 1966 it had committed itself to four immediate 
objectives. One was ‘achieving wages and employment conditions . . . 
equal to those of other Australians’, another was ‘[rJecognition of 
traditional occupation land rights of Aboriginals’. The Council’s public 
statements show that it pursued the first of these in the strikes in the 
Territory, but private historical sources reveal that it had the other 
objective in mind as well, and that this influenced Hardy.” 

When the Newcastle Waters strike began, Davey questioned whether 
‘access to tribal lands’ would be ‘threatened’; and when the strike started 
at Wave Hill he raised the same concern in a letter to Paddy Carroll. “You 
will know’, he told the union official, 


that FCAA policy not only seeks to establish equal wages and indus- 
trial protection for Aborigines as for other Australians but also 
supports Aboriginal claims for the recognition of their ownership 
rights to traditionally occupied territory. Our fears are that this 
aspect of our policy for the NT Aborigines could be jeopardised if a 
wholesale walk off occurred from pastoral properties. 

It is our understanding that Aboriginal rights to access to 
pastoral properties, to water holes, to hunt game, to carry out 
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religious obligations, etc, are protected by a clause in each of 
the leasehold agreements. Any large scale exodus could give the pas- 
toralists a strong lever to have this clause removed. Further we 
consider that if Aborigines leave their traditionally occupied areas 
this will have serious effects on their morale, their way of life, their 
self-respect. The embarrassment caused both the pastoralists and the 
Welfare Branch would not offset the losses experienced by the 
Aborigines. For many Aborigines the loss of access to tribal lands 
would not be compensated for even by full award rates of pay. 


Davey recalled the outcome of the Pilbara stockworkers’ strike—‘In 
1946 Don McLeod’s mob in N W WA. organised an effective strike 
having all stockmen cease work on the same day and refuse to leave their 
camps... [but] the strikers were driven off the properties-—and 
suggested that ‘the Aborigines be persuaded to cease work on a given 
day and remain on their respective properties’.*? 

Davey had probably been briefed by Christophers, who was well 
versed in the changing situation regarding labour and land in the 
Northern Territory and the consequent threats to Aboriginal interests. 
In 1964 the cattle industry in the Territory had sought to bring pressure 
on the Legislative Council to nullify the special rights of Aborigines 
in the Crown Lands Ordinance by amending Section 24(e), which 
provided Aborigines the right ‘(i) to enter and be on leased land; (ii) to 
use the natural waters and springs on the leased land; and (iii) to kill 
upon the leased land and use for food birds and animals Ferae naturae’. 
Christophers soon became aware of this threat. He had espied a passage 
in a confidential document, leaked from a meeting of the Northern 
Territory Cattle Producers Council, which revealed it was planning to 
renew its calls for amendment of this clause in the light of the 
impending decision in the wage case being heard by the Arbitration 
Commission.3* Following the Commission’s ruling, Christophers urged 
that Aborigines be granted ‘land rights’ on pastoral properties and called 
upon the Federal Council to not only oppose any amendment of Section 
24(e), which gave Aborigines what he called ‘hunting rights’, but also 
‘lobby for [the] insertion’ of a further clause, which would give them 
‘residential rights’.*° 

The Federal Council tried to ensure that any industrial action by 
Aboriginal stockworkers was limited in scope by sending Davey to the 
Northern Territory as soon as the Wave Hill walk-off began. There 
he persuaded Hardy, Dexter Daniels and the Northern Territory Council 
of the dangers of broadening the strike. At the same time, however, 
Davey asked Christophers to distribute as widely as possible a report on 
Wave Hill written by Brian Manning, which he considered ‘excellent 
stuff’. The Communist Party activist had grasped the broad ranging 
nature of the Aborigines’ grievances: 
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[Vesteys] have sacked the Aborigines from land which is their own 
Tribal land. These Aborigines and all their forebears were born on the 
land that is leased to Wave Hill, the river bed where they are camped 
has been a camping ground for centuries before the white man 
ever came here. The Aborigines are quite capable of running and 
operating their own station on this land. The land must be returned 
to them.°° 


Davey was suspicious of Hardy’s involvement. He was a Communist 
Party member unconnected to any Aboriginal organisation yet was assum- 
ing the role of a spokesman for Aborigines. But Davey was accustomed to 
the ‘in-fighting’ among campaigners for Aboriginal rights and was able 
to work well with both Communists and conservatives. For his part 
Hardy respected Davey because he found him straightforward in his 
dealings and recognised his commitment, determination and courage. 
He also knew the Federal Council leader was ‘probably the most influ- 
ential figure amongst whites devoted to Aboriginal Affairs’ though he 
complained that Davey and his organisation were “petty-bourgeois’ and 
‘respectable’. Most importantly, Hardy knew of the Federal Council’s 
position on land in reference to the strike. Dick Ward had shown him a 
copy of Davey’s letter to Carroll, and Hardy had, at the very least, noted 
both its concern that ‘such strikes could leave the Aborigines scattered 
away from their tribal lands’ and its implied tactical message. As a result, 
he instructed Daniels before he went down ‘the track’ to Wave Hill and 
other stations: ‘And if Aborigines do strike, don’t take them away from 
their tribal area . . . Take them where they want to sit down’.?” 

The conversations Hardy had with non-Aboriginal activists about 
land were matched by those he had with Aboriginal ones. Although 
the latter were not as extensive, he might have regarded these as 
more important given the significance he assigned to Aborigines assum- 
ing leadership of their own cause. As we have seen, in the course of 
meetings with the Northern Territory Council’s Aboriginal leaders in 
June and July, Hardy had learned that their concerns were not confined 
to those of labour but were much broader in nature and so in the course 
of drawing up the programme for the Council and several appeals 
for support he had articulated a demand for ‘full and equal rights’ for 
Aborigines.*® 

Hardy, it must be concluded, had some sense of the currency of land 
in Aboriginal affairs prior to going to Wave Hill in September 1966, the 
place where and time when, he claimed in The Unlucky Australians, he 
had an epiphany and all was revealed to him. Hardy’s own writings show 
this earlier understanding. In an article penned for Tribune very soon 
after the strike began at Wave Hill he claimed that ‘[t]he central issue’ 
was ‘equal award wages with white workers’ but he also remarked that 
‘[a]ll this land is actually the tribal grounds of the Aborigines; it is their 
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property, not the white man’s’. In early September Hardy revealed the 
depth of his knowledge of Aborigines’ concerns when he wrote a letter 
to the Australian. This read, in part: 


Vesteys do not own this land... The land of course is Crown Land 
controlled by the Federal Government, but the rightful owners of it 
are the Aboriginal tribes of the Hooker Creek area who lived there 
for centuries before the white man came to pillage the land, despoil 
their women and reduce them to the status of slaves. 

Aboriginal stockmen at Wave Hill... asked for equal pay with 
white stockmen and were ‘sacked’ from their own tribal and sacred 
lands for having the temerity to do so... 

The economic issue is equal pay but a more momentous issue lies 
at the heart of the matter. The moral issue of the plight of the native 
people, the monstrous and criminal indifference to their welfare, the 
cruel exploitation of them. 

Of course, they must be granted equal pay... and it should be 
granted now instead of in three years as the Court has decided. But 
what of the wider issue. What about compensation from the cattle 
barons and the great mining companies who are raking great fortunes 
out of the North. And what about tenure of their own tribal lands? 


In other writing he did before going to Wave Hill, Hardy also revealed 
that he had ‘wondered if the Aborigines there would have the same 
attitude’ as the Northern Territory Council leaders in Darwin.*” 

Hardy’s personal circumstances, political ideals and familiarity with 
contemporary political programmes for Aborigines help explain why he 
assumed the role he played at Wave Hill but, more importantly, they 
help us understand the crucial process whereby a land claim emerged 
there—the conversations between Hardy, Dexter Daniels and the 
Aboriginal leaders at Wave Hill. 


‘We bin say one word, then “nother word’ 


These conversations principally involved Hardy, Lingiari, Pincher 
Nyurrmiyari and Lupgna Giari (Captain Major), and they began when 
Hardy first visited the strike camp near the welfare settlement at Wave 
Hill between 10 and 15 September 1966; they resumed when Giari 
visited there in December and spoke with Lingiari, Nyurrmiyari and 
others; continued when Hardy and Giari conversed in Darwin in early 
March 1967; and concluded when Hardy returned to Wave Hill later 
that month. 

Soon after Hardy arrived at Wave Hill for the first time, he travelled 
to Mount Sandford, an outstation of a neighbouring station, with Dexter 
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Daniels, Lingiari and Long Johnny Kijngayari. A long conversation 
took place. According to Hardy, they ‘roved over the history of the 
Gurindji people, the appalling conditions on Wave Hill station... 
[and] the long struggle ahead for social equality’, before Hardy, having 
already spoken to Nyurrmiyari at Wave Hill,*? prompted Lingiari by 
asking him what future he had been contemplating for his people. In 
replying, Lingiari recapitulated the narrative he and Daniels had already 
formulated: 


At first I bin thinkin’ am I right or am I wrong, then I bin thinkin’ 
I’m right. Them Bestey’s mob bin keepin’ me down since young 
days. And I bin thinkin’ that Wave Hill is Goorindji people’s country. 
We bin here longa time before them Bestey mob. Even with proper 
money we no like go back there. I bin thinkin’ in my mind we can 
run Wave Hill, without Bestey mob.*! 


Following their return to Wave Hill, Nyurrmiyari, having been told 
by Lingiari and Kijngayari of this exchange, engaged Hardy once more 
in conversation, apparently telling him: 


That Tom Pisher, we want him go ’way. We want Bestey mob all go 
‘way from here. We Wave Hill Aborigine native people bin called 
Gurindji. We bin here longa time before them Bestey mob. They put 
up building, think ’em they own this country. This is our country, 
alla this country bin Gurindji country. Wave Hill bin our country. 


Nyurrmiyari concluded their conversation by agreeing with Hardy that 
they ‘have talk ’mongst oursel”’ with Lingiari, Kijngayari and Gerry 
Ngalgardji, a Walbiri man.” 

Hardy also continued to have daily conversations with people in 
the strike camp before their leaders approached him to discuss their 
demands formally. According to Hardy, Nyurrmiyari ‘acted as spokes- 
man’ and began: ‘I bin tell ’em, Bincent and Johnny and Gerry, bout we 
talk. I bin tell ’em right word. We bin thinking we have bit of meeting 
’mongst oursel’ "bout Gurindji country’. A long meeting involving 
Lingiari, Nyurrmiyari, Kijngayari, Ngalgardji and Hardy followed in 
which the Aboriginal men told Hardy they wanted to remove Vesteys 
and regain their land. Later that day they again met Hardy. Beginning 
with Lingiari, each of the Aboriginal leaders spoke in turn, narrating 
what they regarded as an old story of their oppression in the past 
(‘Bin treat me fella all time like a dog’) and their hopes for a better 
future (‘should ’a bin paid same as white man’), before the last to speak, 
Nyurrmiyari, telling Hardy and Bill Jeffrey, the sympathetic welfare 
officer at Wave Hill, that they were talking ‘proper Aborigine native 
people way[—]We bin say one word, then ’nother word’, began to ‘speak 
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agen new word about cattle station’. The next day, at another meeting, 
Hardy seems to have proposed a twofold plan—‘plan No. 1 . . . to regain 
the tribal lands of the Gurindji tribe’, and, second, to continue the fight 
for equal wages—which they embraced.** 

Hardy left to return to Darwin and Sydney to organise support for 
the strike but also to seek legal advice regarding how to reclaim the 
land. In Darwin he met Dick Ward to discuss this. The lawyer advised 
him that ‘a court action kind of approach would be hard to make 
stick’ and recommended instead that the Aborigines at Wave Hill 
petition the Commonwealth parliament, as the Yolngu had in 1963, 
by asking Gordon Bryant, who played such an important role in the 
protest over Yirrkala, to present a letter in the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives. On his return to Sydney, Hardy discussed this with 
Bryant, who had already attacked the wages and conditions of the 
Aboriginal stockworkers and demanded a government inquiry. He was 
‘very keen’ to assist. Hardy drafted the letter, using notes he had made 
during his meetings with Lingiari and other Wave Hill leaders, and 
forwarded it to Bill Jeffrey, the sympathetic welfare officer at Wave Hill, 
who made alterations after further conversations with Lingiari and the 
other leaders.“4 

This petition, signed by Lingiari, Nyurrmiyari, Kijngayari and Negal- 
gardji, began by representing the Aboriginal claimants as a tribal people 
making a demand for their traditional land: 


We, the leaders of the Gurindji people, write to you requesting that 
you bring before the Parliament of Australia the present position of 
our people, and our earnest desire to regain tenure of our tribal lands 
... of which we were forcibly dispossessed in time past, and for 
which we have received no recompense. 


It continued by asserting an inherently historical claim, consistent with 
the demands Aboriginal people and humanitarians had long made: 


This land belonged to our forefathers from time immemorial, and 
many of our people have been killed while trying to regain it. 
Therefore we feel that morally, if not legally, the land is ours and 
should be returned to us. The very name by which you call us, 
‘Aboriginal’, acknowledges our prior claim to this country in which 
we are now a depressed minority. 


In calling for the government to return their ‘tribal lands’, the peti- 
tioners emphasised that they did not want these as ‘another “Aboriginal 
Reserve”’ but as a leasehold that they would ‘run co-operatively as a 
cattle station’. This plea failed to attract the attention of the media and 
so had little impact, but Hardy continued to seek legal advice as to how 
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the pastoral lease for Wave Hill might be transferred from Vesteys to the 
Gurindji. He learned that their claim had ‘some validity in international 
law’; ‘the central question’, he told Jeffrey, was ‘whether land tenure 
begins with white settlement or with the original owners’.* 

The conversations about Hardy’s and the Gurindji’s plan resumed 
late in 1966 when Captain Major returned to his own country and 
reclaimed one of his Aboriginal names, Lupgna Giari. A meeting of the 
community was held at which Lingiari, Nyurrmiyari and Kijngayari 
again told the history of Wave Hill, and the following morning Lingiari 
told Giari ‘about plan for Gurindji country we bin talk with Prank 
Hardy’—that is, the plan they had narrated with Hardy. They also told 
Giari that they now wanted to move to nearby Wattie Creek, Daguragu, 
an important Gurindji site, and claim this land rather than the entire 
Wave Hill lease. Recognising Giari’s role in representing and winning 
support for his people—‘he bin down South. He had talks down there’— 
Lingiari sought Giari’s help and requested he have ‘proper talk’ with 
Hardy in Darwin or Sydney. Hardy and Giari met in Darwin in the first 
week of March 1967, soon after Hardy’s return to the Territory, 
renewing an association that had begun in Sydney in October 1966 
when Major had joined Dexter Daniels in the speaking tour Hardy 
helped organise. They conversed about the land claim before Hardy 
returned to Wave Hill for the second time.*® 

On Hardy’s arrival Lingiari and Nyurrmiyari were anxious to learn 
whether he had seen Giari, Nyurrmiyari asking: ‘Prank, when that 
Captain Major bin here Christmas-time we tell him to have proper 
talk with you in Darwin or Sydney maybe. Him bin tell you we 
bin want ’em back proper Gurindji country’. Further conversations 
between the Aboriginal leaders and Hardy took place over the next few 
days before another community meeting was called for ‘ebrybody to 
learn right word about Wattie Creek’. Once more both the ‘old words’ 
were presented, followed by the ‘new words’: “Wattie Creek is Gurindji 
country; we will live there. Do things right way... All Gurindji 
together in we own country’. Lingiari, Nyurrmiyari, Kijngayari, and 
a younger leader, Mick Rangiari, all spoke, but so, too, when he was 
invited, did Hardy, who was now regarded as Gurindji. The following 
morning, twenty men and six women walked to Wattie Creek, carrying 
tools and supplies, where they sat down on the land and began to build 
a settlement.?” 

Shortly afterwards, Hardy and the Aboriginal leaders discussed 
another petition, one which would tell of their relationship to Wattie 
Creek and claim the land. On the advice of Labor lawyer and parlia- 
mentarian Lionel Murphy, it would be addressed to the governor- 
general. The previous appeal, addressed to Bryant, provided the basis of 
this petition, but there was a long discussion regarding its content. Once 
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it was signed, another community meeting was held, at which the old 
and the new word was told again. 

This petition not only reflected the new Aboriginal demand (for 
Wattie Creek) and their understanding of this but also a shift in Hardy’s 
understanding, the result of his having recently read the work of several 
leading Australian anthropologists, A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, A.P. Elkin, 
Mervyn Meggitt and Ronald Berndt (including a journal article by 
Berndt on the Yolngu and Aboriginal land rights).** After restating that 
the Gurindji had lived there ‘from time immemorial’, the following 
passages had been inserted: 


[O]ur culture, myths, dreaming and scared places have evolved 
in this land ... We have never ceased to say amongst ourselves 
that Vesteys should go away and leave us to our land. 

On the attached map, we have marked out the boundaries of the 
sacred places of our dreaming... We have begun to build our own 
new homestead on the banks of beautiful Wattie Creek ... This is 
the main place of our dreaming only a few miles from the Seal Gorge 
where we have kept the bones of our martyrs all these years since 
white men killed many of our people. On the walls of the sacred 
caves where these bones are kept, are the paintings of the totems of 
our tribe. 

We have already occupied a small area at Seal Yard... we will 
... build up a cattle station within the borders of this ancient 
Gurindji land.*? 


‘The talking machine’ 


How can we explain these ongoing conversations among Aboriginal 
people at Wave Hill and between their leaders and Hardy, and how 
might we interpret their significance? The Aboriginal leaders probably 
sought Hardy’s support because they had a keen appreciation of the 
importance of having their story told to ‘government’ and whites. As 
one stockman apparently remarked when an ABC television crew 
recorded interviews with Lingiari and others at Wave Hill in September 
1966, ‘That picture of Bincent bin movie like cowboys on ranch night. 
That picture bin move and the mob down South see Bincent and hear 
him words’. Dexter Daniels, who had sought Hardy’s acquaintance 
because he knew he was a writer, would have alerted Lingiari to his 
usefulness in presenting their demands elsewhere, and Hardy both 
understood that they saw him in this light and happily assumed the 
role—'T'll tell a lotta people in the South, write in newspaper, write in 
book’. In doing so, Hardy played a crucial role in figuring the Aborigines 
as ‘the Gurindji’, a tribal marker that served to authenticate and 
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therefore legitimate these people’s claim to the land. Prior to Hardy 
going to Wave Hill, no non-Aboriginal actor had represented the Abor- 
iginal protagonists there in this way. 

As Hardy was aware, Lingiari and the other leaders at Wave Hill 
understood that the written word was very important, and they saw it 
and its creators as the source of extraordinary power. This was evident 
when Nyurrmiyari and Lingiari asked Hardy to make a sign following 
their move to Wattie Creek. Nyurrmiyari explained to Hardy: ‘Me and 
Tommy Bincent want ’em sign. All them mob hab sign outside. Besteys 
got ’em sign outside, policeman got ’em sign outside, Welfare got ’em 
sign outside. We want ’em sign for Wattie Creek homestead. Can you 
write ’em sign?’. Asked what they wanted the sign to say, Nyurrmiyari 
requested Hardy to ‘put that Gurindji word there. We never bin see that 
word, only in we head’. As Hardy painted the words, Nyurrmiyari’s 
‘eyes never left the sign’ even though, as Hardy remarked, ‘he could not 


STATION 


Soon after the Gurindji abandoned their strike camp to occupy land at Wattie 
Creek or Dagaragu, they called on Frank Hardy (front row, fourth from left) to 
draw up the sign pictured here. This photograph includes Gurindji leaders Long 
Johnny Kitgnaari, Gerry Ngalgardji and Mick Rangiari (to Hardy’s right) and 
Vincent Lingiari (to Hardy’s left) and Pincher Nyurrmiyari (on our far right). 
It appeared in Hardy’s book, The Unlucky Australians, which described the 
Gurindji’s battle for land in epic terms. 
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read a letter of it’. When Lingiari saw what he called their ‘own sign’, he 
pronounced that they ‘bin got everything now’. Contrary to Hardy’s 
counsel—he was apprehensive of provoking Vesteys whose land the 
Gurindji were ‘illegally’ occupying at Wattie Creek—the Aboriginal 
leaders quickly erected it. Shortly afterwards, Peter Morris, manager of 
Vesteys’ pastoral properties, confronted Lingiari, asking what they were 
‘doing on Vesteys’ land’ and who had painted the sign, and Lingiari 
apparently replied: ‘[T]his belong to my grandfather ... I asked that 
Frank Hardy to paint it. It’s our sign and we camp here’.?! 

Yet, Hardy’s role was not merely that of the Gurindji’s scribe. He not 
only represented their words inasmuch as he was speaking for the 
Gurindji but he also re-presented their words in the sense that he was 
making a story with them. Although Hardy repeatedly insisted that his 
role was merely that of a listener—recorder, the historical evidence 
suggests otherwise. Hardy brought to his listening not only an under- 
standing of the importance of land and other matters for Aborigines but 
also a political programme that advocated Aboriginal rights and self- 
determination. This, and the history of relationships of power between 
settler Australians and Aborigines, meant the conversations were ones in 
which Hardy played a leading role. The Aboriginal people themselves 
explicitly acknowledged the outcome of Hardy’s role. In speaking to 
a meeting immediately prior to their going to Wattie Creek, Lingiari 
apparently said: 


We coming up good time now. Old Prank here listen to we. He listen. 
Them old Cudeba [whites] never listen. Prank listen what we 
thinking, what we telling. We speak right word. We go right road, 
own Gurindji road and find way to Wattie Creek. That’s the new 
word, the true word.>” 


In listening to the Aboriginal people at Wave Hill, Hardy assumed. 
a role akin to that of an anthropologist. This is not only true in the sense 
that he worked in a manner similar to that of an anthropologist doing 
ethnographic fieldwork, spending intense (albeit much shorter) periods 
of time among Aborigines, observing and questioning them. He also 
performed the task of anthropology inasmuch as he acted as a cultural 
translator. By distancing himself from the ‘categories of European 
thought’ he was able to put indigenous concepts and non-Aboriginal 
concepts into what Howard Morphy has called an ‘intra-cultural space’, 
a space between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal cultures.’ 

Stan Davey, who was present at Wave Hill during Hardy’s first visit, 
observed the way in which Hardy combined the roles of the political 
activist and the anthropologist and so was able to articulate something 
of the Aborigines’ aspirations: 
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I think [Hardy] did give people courage and determination to do 
some of the things they wanted to do... without Frank’s quite 
defined attitude and statements, it would have been much more 
difficult for the Gurindji to have stood up... And he’d come out 
with some of the concepts and ideas that the Aboriginal people had 
which were different from ours. And their relationship to the land, 
their kinship systems, and their responsibilities to one another. 
These things they hadn’t produced much before. But Frank had sort 
of dived into it, and asked the right questions.°4 


In the course of the conversations between Gurindji and Hardy, 
a narrative of both the past and the future—a history for present 
action—was created. There are several factors that enabled this narrative 
accrual. Gurindji law was created through a process of repeatedly telling 
a story: they ‘bin say one word, then ‘nother word’. Hardy wrote, after 
seeing this occur at one meeting: 


From childhood, they learn the tribal laws, piece by piece, in stages, 
the laws revealed one at a time and gleaned by repetition. And so 
each old law is repeated and each new law is added. They had 
repeated the word by stages arriving at the new word, the new law 
about the cattle station. 


In this process of ‘teaching the new tribal laws’, according to Hardy, 
‘myth and reality overlapped in their minds . . . They dreamed of living 
by Wattie Creek; one could almost believe they thought they had 
already lived there’. Although Hardy thought this strange and could not 
properly understand it, his description suggests a process similar to the 
one with which he was familiar, that of first formulating a political 
programme in words, followed by seeking to enact that narrative.” 

In these conversations there was a convergence between the Aborig- 
ines’ customary practices and Hardy’s work as a storyteller and writer. 
Hardy had a love of stories—of yarns and yarning, the taller the better— 
like that of the Aboriginal people at Wave Hill. He, too, tended to see 
the world in terms of stories and histories. Wave Hill was ‘a marvellous 
story .. . unfolding down the track’, the Gurindji’s actions were ‘epoch 
making’, and so on. In this regard, it is also significant that Hardy 
decided to write a book on the subject as early as September 1966, 
just prior to his first visit to Wave Hill, and began collecting material 
immediately.*° 

In more than one sense, Hardy, in seeking to write ‘the story’ about 
Wave Hill, enabled a particular story to happen. At the time he noted 
in his diary that a writer must not only ‘record’ history but ‘make’ it as 
well. As a consequence of being ‘anxious to try to understand [the 
Aborigines] and their dramatic experience well enough to write mean- 
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The Gurindji, sitting down on their land, tell Hardy and his ‘talking box’ the ‘old 
words’ and ‘new words’ so he can represent their demands to ‘government’. 


ingfully about it’, Hardy adopted particular technology, a tape recorder, 
which resulted in another convergence with Aboriginal practices. He 
repeatedly questioned the Aboriginal leaders at Wave Hill and called 
upon them to re-tell their history—the old words and the new. Interest- 
ingly, they, and he in turn, called it ‘the talking box’ or ‘the talking 
machine’, a mechanism (like film) to which you spoke so that your talk 
or words could be heard somewhere else. Through this means, they 
again told the story together.”’ 

This mutual endeavour of story telling and listening culminated in 
Aborigines moving to Wattie Creek in April 1967. Immediately after 
Hardy’s return to Wave Hill in March, long conversations occurred 
between Hardy and the Gurindji leaders in which they created a story 
about how they would ‘step-by-step . . . bring their plan to fruition’. In 
doing this they helped make the story actual. In seeking to enact this 
narrative, Hardy and the Gurindji were probably influenced by another 
story—that of the Aboriginal stockworkers in the Pilbara in Western 
Australia who, led by Don McLeod and Aboriginal headmen Dooley Bin 
Bin and Clancy McKenna, had not only gone on strike in May 1946 but 
had also defied pastoralists by walking away and founding a pastoral 
and mining co-operative. As noted in chapter 6, the story of the Pindan 
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mob was well known in left-wing circles, and it was one that ‘intrigued’ 
Hardy. The Aboriginal people at Wave Hill had also had contact with 
the Pindan mob or had learned of their heroic struggle by some other 
means, and they too wanted to apply for a mining lease; and so when 
Nyurrmiyari asked Hardy to make a sign for Wattie Creek they agreed 
he should write “Gurindji Mining Lease and Cattle Station’. Hardy 
probably had other narratives in mind too as he planned the Gurindji’s 
move to Wattie Creek. His characterisation of it as an ‘experiment’ and 
his description of the Gurindji’s ‘tribal way of togetherness’ has echoes 
of the socialist utopianism of the Paris Commune and William Lane’s 
‘New Australia’ community in Paraguay.°® 


The Gurindji’s petition to the governor general met the same fate as 
William Cooper’s petition to King George V(I). It was summarily 
rejected by the federal government a couple of months after it was 
presented.” Nevertheless, the question of land rights had already begun 
to move to the forefront of the agenda of organisations campaigning for 
reform; thus, Stan Davey, as the Federal Council’s secretary, lambasted 
the Commonwealth’s refusal to grant ‘the Gurindji tribe’s claim for a 
stake in their own land’.°° 

In calling for public support for the Gurindji, Davey invoked the 
recent resounding victory in the referendum: ‘What now Australia? 
Ninety per cent of you declared in favour of giving aboriginals, including 
the Gurindjis, a “fair go”’. However, in demanding ‘restitution of their 
land’, he anticipated what became increasingly evident in the wake of 
the referendum’s apparent achievement of equal rights for Aborigines— 
a questioning of the Australian state’s refusal to countenance aboriginal 
rights, particularly rights to land, rather than just ongoing calls for 
civil rights. In supporting the Gurindji claim, Davey cast Wave Hill in 
the same manner he and some other campaigners had represented 
reserve lands in 1963, emphasising that these Aboriginal people were 
‘the original owners’ of their ‘traditional tribal land’. Very soon, as we 
will see in the next chapter, a major national campaign for land rights 
would be launched in these terms, with the Gurindji and Wave Hill and 
the Yolngu and Yirrkala as its major symbols.°! 
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On 30 March 1968 Barrie Pittock, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders, wrote to the organisation’s acting secretary, Faith 
Bandler: 


I think the time has come for FCAATSI to run some sort of cam- 
paign on Land Rights, subject of course to the views expressed at the 
Easter conference, particularly in the session for Aborigines and 
Islanders. Hence I suggest the following resolution . . . ‘Resolved that 
FCAATSI ... launch a national petition campaign... urging the 
granting of Aboriginal land rights and rights to compensation with 
respect to all existing Aboriginal Reserve land throughout Australia, 
and the provision of a secure compensatory right to land for all 
Aboriginal individuals and groups seeking to live on, use, and 
develop land in traditionally occupied areas’.! 


Pittock represents one of the strands that became increasingly 
important in the movement for Aboriginal rights during the 1960s— 
white students joining the ranks of the campaigners. Born in 1938, 
Pittock was a student at the University of Melbourne in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s where he completed undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in physics. While he was there he joined the Quakers and 
became involved in Abschol, a scheme that was founded to provide 
scholarships to enable Aborigines to study at university but which 
developed much wider concerns. At the same time he met Ian Spalding, 
the editor of the bulletin, On Aboriginal Affairs, and toured Aboriginal 
reserves in New South Wales and Queensland. Most importantly, he 
became a serious student of Aboriginal affairs. By the late 1960s 
Pittock exerted considerable influence on other campaigners for 
Aboriginal rights, both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, such that 
Federal Council president Joe McGinness could describe him—and one 
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of his associates, the churchman Frank Engel—as ‘the most authorita- 
tive spokesm[e]n on the subject of indigenous . . . rights to land’. As 
this chapter will demonstrate, Pittock, Engel and another white 
Christian campaigner, Rev. Arthur Ellemor, played crucial roles in 
bringing land rights to the fore in this period, and a turn to history lay 
at the heart of their work.” 


‘History and its relationship to the present’ 


In April 1963, in the context of the threat to Lake Tyers, Mapoon and 
Yirrkala and the protest regarding those Aboriginal reserves, Barrie 
Pittock, assisted by Ian Spalding, convened two seminars for the Society 
of Friends (or the Quakers) Service Council, one in Melbourne on 
Aborigines, the other in Brisbane on Papua New Guinea, which followed 
one he had organised the previous year on Africa. The approach, prin- 
ciples and ideals that characterised Pittock’s protest over the next 
decade are evident in his reports on these seminars. 

Pittock was primarily concerned with Aboriginal entitlement to land 
and other forms of capital, and Aboriginal self-determination. Like 
Spalding, he was a serious-minded researcher. He undertook historical 
study of a kind that anticipated the research on native title by the noted 
academic historian Henry Reynolds in the mid 1980s. He had read work 
such as Charles Rowley’s recently published essay, ‘Aborigines and Other 
Australians’, and had begun to familiarise himself with the North Ameri- 
can situation through the research of a Native American sociologist 
D’Arcy McNickle, having purchased a copy of his 1959 co-authored 
work, Indians and Other Americans: Two Ways of Life Meet, on a visit to the 
United States in 1961.3 

In the Aboriginal seminar, Pittock’s starting point on what he called 
‘the land question’ was ‘History and its relationship to the present 
situation’. As for Stan Davey and many Aboriginal campaigners, land 
was a question that was ‘not merely [one] of historical interest’ in the 
sense of being ‘simply a matter of past history’. It was also a matter 
of ‘present and future deeds’. ‘It is essential’, Pittock argued, ‘that 
Australians think in terms of what ought to be done’. Like Spalding and 
a few other reformers, Pittock was curious about why ‘the land rights’ of 
‘native peoples’ had been recognised in other British colonies such as 
the United States, Canada and New Zealand but not in Australia. He 
realised, on the basis of reading historical and anthropological sources, 
that Australian aborigines had ‘recognised economic and spiritual 
boundaries before Europeans came’ but that their social and economic 
structures had led to a perception among colonists that they had no 
sense of land ownership. This was how Cook and Banks had answered 
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the question of aboriginal land tenure in 1770 and it had formed the 
popular justification for the denial of aboriginal rights to land since 
the 1830s. Pittock also concluded that the ‘complete dispossession’ of 
aborigines in the Australian colonies had occurred because they lacked 
the military resources to ‘resist the invasion by settlers’. In this respect 
they were unlike Native Americans in the United States and Canada 
and Maori in New Zealand who had ‘forced’ Europeans ‘to make 
treaties’, and to whom some compensation had been paid when these 
agreements had been abrogated.* 

Pittock was led to believe later that in North America the Spanish, 
French and British governments had all followed a convention of inter- 
national law by which they had acknowledged indigenous land 
ownership and only allowed for European acquisition where there was 
indigenous ‘knowledge and consent’. ‘By comparison’, he was to note, 
‘the Australian Aborigines have not been given any security of land 
tenure .. . The Aborigines have no right of appeal nor has compensation 
ever been given. The rights of the Aboriginal people have been 
completely disregarded’. In light of what had occurred elsewhere, 
Pittock wondered whether ‘the [British] crown had not intended 
to protect, in some measure, the Aborigines’ position with respect to 
land-holding and usage’. Could it be, he asked, that the colonial govern- 
ments had ‘disregarded the intentions and stipulations of the Imperial 
Government on this question’. Historical research, Pittock concluded, 
was required in order to investigate ‘(i) whether such intention to 
protect the position of Aborigines was in fact declared by the Imperial 
Government, and in what terms, and (ii) if so, why and how were such 
intentions frustrated by the Colonial Governments’. In the course of 
such research, he suggested, ‘some legal points’ might arise that ‘could 
be the basis of future claims’.° 

Pittock and this Aboriginal seminar were also critical of more recent 
historical practices in Australia. Whereas in the United States and New 
Zealand money and other resources had been invested in indigenous 
‘land development’, Aboriginal reserves were ‘being reduced and 
alienated rather than developed for or by the Aborigines’. It was this 
‘continuing loss’ that was mainly responsible for ‘making paupers out of 
most Aborigines’. Pittock was convinced that the 


value of helping the group to develop economically, socially and polit- 
ically has not been recognised by the Governments concerned 
... The desirability of group self-determination has been ignored. 
No economic or technical aid has been given to groups of Aboriginal 
people in order to help their progress as self-respecting groups of 
people.° 
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Like Davey and other campaigners who recognised the importance 
of Aboriginal rights to land, Pittock was a critic of assimilation. His 
seminar ‘roundly condemned’ the policy on several grounds: ‘it assumes 
our cultural superiority and attempts to force others to conform to our 
patterns’; it fails ‘to respect that which is different’; and it does not 
‘appreciate that Aborigines have a separate identity (or group feeling or 
loyalty) and might prefer to retain it (in some form)’ rather than being 
assimilated ‘on an individual basis’.’ 

Pittock’s seminar made many recommendations, which, considered 
together, were as comprehensive as those of any organisation cam- 
paigning for Aboriginal rights at this time. It recommended that ‘all land 
at present occupied by Aboriginal groups should be made Aboriginal 
property, with restrictions on further land alienation’; that compensa- 
tion should be paid to trusts, which would ultimately be administered 
by Aborigines; that “economic self-management on the reserves’ and 
‘group self-determination’ should be encouraged; that governments 
should make ‘future plans with Aboriginal people, rather than for them’; 
and that ‘indigenous leadership’ should be nurtured by ‘fostering .. . 
opportunities for political expression at both the local and national 
levels’ and ‘giving Aborigines an increasing say in their own day-to-day 
affairs’ by means of ‘reserve or tribal councils’.® 

In 1963-64 Pittock spent over a year in the United States as a 
research fellow. He chose to work at the University of Colorado so 
he could meet and discuss indigenous affairs with McNickle, who had 
recently published The Indian Tribes of the United States: Ethnic and 
Cultural Survival (1962). Through McNickle, Pittock met John Collier, 
the former Commissioner of Native Affairs who had so impressed 
Donald Thomson in the late 1930s and introduced him to the Indian 
Reorganisation Act 1934. Collier also enthused Pittock with the prin- 
ciples of this ‘new deal’, gave him contacts on Indian reservations where 
Pittock spent three months, and suggested he read the work of a legal 
scholar, Felix Cohen, who, Pittock later recalled, had ‘traced... the 
history of rights to tribal self-government and Indian land rights in 
the United States’.’ 

During this time Pittock was ‘greatly encouraged’ to learn of the 
National Missionary Council’s new statements on Aboriginal policy. He 
wrote to the man most responsible for drafting these, Rev. Frank Engel, 
who was a family friend, to welcome this ‘radical departure from tra- 
ditional Australian thinking’. In doing so, Pittock revealed the profound 
impact that the encounter with Native Americans and approaches to 
native policy in America was having upon his thinking. After discussing 
Cohen’s work on international law regarding indigenous rights to land, 
he suggested various ‘lines of approach’ for pressing for ‘land rights’ in 
Australia. These included appealing to international laws through the 
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International Labor Organisation’s Convention 107; a ‘semi-legalistic’ 
approach in reference ‘to the occasional attempts by the imperial and 
colonial governments to apply... principles [of indigenous land 
ownership] in Australia’, such as ‘the declaration of the company of the 
Commissioner[s] which founded South Australia’; and an ‘appeal to 
the Australian conscience and feeling of guilt’, since he thought ‘any 
legal recognition of Aboriginal rights’ would ‘only come as an act of 
magnanimity on the part of the Parliament or the Government’ rather 
than through the courts.!° 

Above all, though, Pittock emphasised ‘the absolute necessity 
of measures to foster responsible communal or tribal representative 
bodies to whom title to land, royalties, or awards arising out of claims 
can responsibly be given’. In this regard he urged the adoption of 
something like the Indian Reorganisation Act as ‘an effective instrument 
of policy’. Pittock was convinced that ‘progress’ required ‘a form of 
self-government’ and ‘large amounts of capital’.'! 

In making these recommendations Pittock was rejecting the distinc- 
tion that had lain at the heart of so much anthropological, political and 
popular thought regarding Aborigines in Australia. The principles of the 
Indian Reorganisation Act, he contended, was ‘applicable not only to 
those Aboriginal groups which have retained some tribal structure, but 
also to those areas where Aborigines or part-Aborigines are effectively 
de-tribalised’. Influenced by McNickle, Pittock was viewing culture as 
something that included ‘not just the outward forms. .. like art and 
dancing but the attitudes that distinguish a folk from an urban culture’. 
Elaborating on this broader sense of culture some time later, Pittock 
claimed: 


Traditional Aboriginal ceremonial, art, languages, and livelihoods are 
disappearing rapidly but many essential cultural attitudes remain 
such as those related to kinship, work, material possessions, and to 
the competitive individualistic life characteristic of our ulcer-ridden 
generation of whites. 


This understanding of Aboriginality enabled Pittock to grasp, as 
campaigners like Davey had earlier, that ‘deprivation of land’ was ‘a 
powerful symbol’ of ‘grouphood’ for all Aborigines and ‘a link to an 
honourable and proud history’. As such, ‘land rights’ were essential for 
‘a sense of security, dignity and self-respect’. In other words, Pittock held 
that land was crucial to Aborigines as an economic and political base but 
he also understood the cultural and psychological importance it had for 
them. !? 

While Pittock was in the United States his approach was promoted 
by other reformers, namely Engel and Spalding. Engel circulated 
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Pittock’s letters to him under the heading ‘A Letter on the History of 
Land Rights of American Indians and its Relevance to Australian 
Aborigines’ in an attempt to publicise his calls for land rights. Spalding 
sought to stress ‘land rights and compensation’ in several numbers of 
On Aboriginal Affairs, devoted a special issue to the subject that offered 
a historical and comparative perspective by referring to Cook’s instruc- 
tions, the Treaty of Waitangi and land tenure in Papua New Guinea, and 
printed International Labor Organisation Convention 107 as a supple- 
ment. Subsequently, on his return from America via New Zealand, 
where he spent a month ‘studying Maori affairs’, Pittock joined the 
Federal Council. !3 

At the Federal Council’s annual conference in 1965 Pittock par- 
ticipated in a discussion on ‘The Place of Indigenous Populations in 
Australia’. In this, as in many other forums over the next few years, he 
compared the treatment of indigenous people in the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia in order to promote the cause 
of land rights and compensation for loss of Aboriginal lands. At the 
same time he called for ‘self-motivated and self-directed community 
development’ along the lines of indigenous co-operatives, demanded 
‘a secure economic land base and large capital funds’ for Aboriginal 
development, and asserted that land was ‘important primarily because 
most Aborigines think and feel it is important’. If Australian govern- 
ments granted these rights, he argued, using the language humanitarians 
had first adopted in the Australian colonies in the 1830s, ‘we will be 
doing, belatedly, our duty’.'* 

At this conference Pittock was made the convenor of the Federal 
Council’s legislative reform committee. He soon shifted the direction of 
its policies, though not the main focus of its campaigning. In a departure 
from the principles the Council had adopted on its founding in 1958, 
Pittock drafted a statement on the ‘underlying principles of required 
new legislation’. On the face of it, this endorsed the organisation’s 
call for ‘full and equal citizenship’ but it actually enunciated a series of 
principles that implied another direction. For example, it urged that 
‘security of land tenure’ should be ‘adopted as a moral principle’, so 
that Australia matched other former British colonies ‘where the 
indigenes have full legal control of their reservations’. By this time 
Pittock had become aware of the marked discrepancy between the 
Commonwealth’s recognition of indigenous rights to land in Papua New 
Guinea and its denial of these in the Northern Territory where it also 
had jurisdiction. He often referred to this in emphasising ‘the special 
rights of Aborigines arising from their prior occupation of the land’.'° 

In 1966 and 1967 Pittock had the opportunity to push the cause of 
land rights when South Australia and the Northern Territory considered 
legislation regarding Aboriginal reserves. In a submission to the South 
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Australian Legislative Council he tried to persuade conservatives to 
abandon their opposition to the clause of Attorney-General Don 
Dunstan’s Bill that granted Aborigines mineral rights and royalties. 
‘[S]uch rights’, he argued, ‘normally [went] with land title’ in Canada 
and the United States and were crucial for both Aboriginal economic 
development and autonomy. Likewise, in a submission to a Northern 
Territory Legislative Council committee on integration, Pittock urged 
that any mining on Aboriginal land should be subject to Aboriginal 


consent and require ‘due consultation’.'® 


‘The Land Rights of Australian Aborigines’ 


In 1968, following the success of Federal Council’s referendum cam- 
paign the previous year, Pittock decided that the time was ripe for a 
major campaign on land rights, proposing that such a campaign be 
considered by the organisation’s annual conference. This same gathering 
heard an address on the subject of land rights by Frank Engel. 

In 1957 Engel became general secretary of the Australian Student 
Christian Movement, based in Melbourne. He also served as the 
secretary of the East Asian section of the World Student Christian 
Fellowship, an inter-racial, international organisation. In 1962 Engel 
moved to Sydney to become the general secretary of the National 
Missionary Council of Australia. The following year, in the immediate 
context of the threat to Mapoon, Yirrkala and other reserve lands, he 
played an important role in persuading this major religious body to 
abandon its support for the Commonwealth government’s approach 
to assimilation and adopt the most radical policy on Aboriginal land of 
any non-Aboriginal reformers at this time. 

In a leaflet Engel drafted, Four Major Issues in Assimilation, the Council 
argued that the problem Aboriginal people faced was not simply ‘a social, 
cultural and religious one’ but ‘a land problem’. Adopting an explicitly 
historical approach that echoed Aboriginal campaigners over several 
decades and mirrored that of non-Aboriginal campaigners like Davey, 
Spalding and Pittock, the Missionary Council asserted: ‘[Aborigines | 
were disinherited of almost all their lands by the white population. The 
only land available to them is the reserves which are Crown land to 
which they have no title’. As a result, Aboriginal people had been vulner- 
able to the demands of the state and capitalism, as shown by the loss of 
reserve lands for the rocket range in Central Australia and for mining in 
North Australia. Aborigines, the Missionary Council contended, had ‘a 
basic right to land or to compensation for the loss of land’, an entitle- 
ment ‘to an adequate measure of the economic resources of which their 
forebears were deprived’. Echoing the humanitarians in the 1830s 
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and 1880s, and Aboriginal spokespersons in these and other decades, 
the Council stated: ‘It must never be forgotten that, for the most part, 
Australia was taken from the Aborigines by force without payment or 
compensation, or recognition of their inherent title to the land.’ As such, 
Australia had a deep obligation to the dispossessed: “There rests upon 
the white people and their governments the moral responsibility to 
set right in some measure the wrong that was done.’ Any help it gave 
should not be regarded as ‘an act of generosity, but as a discharge of 
an obligation’ .'” 

This could be done in two ways, the Missionary Council suggested. 
First, the state should guarantee ‘corporate freehold ownership of 
remaining reserves as the rightful heritage of certain tribes’. On such 
land, development by non-Aboriginal people would be subject to ‘prior 
consultation’ and conditional upon ‘direct economic participation 
or benefit by the Aborigines concerned’. Where land was alienated, 
‘adequate compensation’ should be granted. Second, governments 
should grant financial assistance to enable Aboriginal people to purchase 
land or found industries, and provide training to help them develop 
land. It suggested that this could be achieved by establishing a National 
Aborigines Capital Fund, which would be empowered by the Com- 
monwealth to make grants to either groups of Aboriginal people or to 
individuals and families.'® 

This series of recommendations led the Australian Council of 
Churches to commission a report from the National Missionary Council 
on the question of Aborigines and land. Subsequently, in February 
1965, Engel presented a paper to the Council of Churches’ annual 
meeting. This address soon gained considerable circulation. In June the 
Council of Churches had it printed as a pamphlet—The Land Rights of 
Australian Aborigines—and distributed to churches and major political 
leaders as well as to every parliamentarian in Australia. The following 
month a major newspaper published a two-part article by Engel on 
its editorial page under the heading ‘Aboriginal Land Rights’. These 
writings were strongly informed by Engel’s historical knowledge, which 
was the result of his own research and information provided by 
Spalding, as well as by a familiarity with anthropological work. 

Like Pittock, Engel emphasised Aborigines’ peculiar status: ‘It 
cannot be said too strongly’, he wrote, ‘that they are a people who have 
been entirely dispossessed of all their lands’. Other peoples who had 
‘suffered conquest’ had only been dispossessed of some of their lands. 
Aborigines in Australia were ‘unlike any other aboriginal people in 
modern times’ since they had no legal rights to land; ‘in sharp contrast 
with British practice in North America and New Zealand, where the 
Crown made treaties’ with Maori and Native Americans, they had been 
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‘dispossessed without compensation or treaty arrangements’. However, 
‘a few people’ were now ‘asking questions about their land rights’. Like 
Kim Beazley snr, Engel was struck by the extraordinary fact that ‘with 
one stroke’ of the pen the British had ‘dispossessed [the Aborigines] 
legally for ever’. He acknowledged that they saw ‘no fences, no flocks, 
no cultivated land, no farming tools and no paper or parchment’ and so 
‘assumed that the Aborigines did not own land, made no claim to land 
nor held any legal title to land’. And he realised this had meant that 
Australia and Australians have proceeded in their possession and 
exploitation of the land as if there had never been any owners; or, more 
exactly, as if the previous owners did not, in fact, exist’.'® 

This past continued into the present, Engel emphasised, as he 
provided evidence of the assault on Aboriginal reserves in the postwar 
era and especially in recent years, but he insisted it need not be so. 
Historical research showed that Cook had been informed in 1768 to 
take possession ‘with the Consent of the Natives’. Later, ‘serious attention 
was given to their need for land’. Earl Grey, as Secretary of the State for 
the Colonies, had insisted in 1848 that ‘suitable reserves’ be provided 
‘before all land was settled’ and that ‘the right of wandering in quest of 
food on land leased . . . to settlers’ be secured; and ‘the South Australian 
Company made provision for a small contribution from settlers towards 
a fund to benefit the Aborigines’, which amounted to ‘the only legal, or 
quasi-legal, recognition of Aboriginal land rights in Australian history’. 
Similarly, anthropological research showed that ‘prior to the coming of 
the white man, the whole continent was divided between the Aboriginal 


tribes, and the land was under continuous use for hunting... and 
gathering’. More to the point, Engel noted, Donald Thomson’s research 
had revealed ‘that Aboriginal clans have territorial rights which . . . “are 


zealously guarded” and are vested in clans’.?° 

The denial of Aboriginal rights to land by our colonial forebears 
could continue no longer because the world was no longer colonial. “We 
live in [a world] in which past colonial wrongs are being put right in 
every continent except ours.’ As such, Australia’s ‘national honour’ was 
at stake. Would ‘the Australian government and people . . . accept as a 
national responsibility’ the need to rectify the wrongs of their colonial 
past? Engel, like Thomson and Pittock, cited the United States and its 
Indian Reorganisation Act of 1934 as an example of another country 
addressing its moral obligations: 


Here [is] a public recognition and acceptance of responsibility for the 
loss of land and of obligation to restore land. Australia has yet to give 
a similar sign of a mature approach for a moral problem. We have 
dodged this issue by providing ‘protection’ and ‘welfare’ and talking 
of ‘assimilation’. 
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In the United States both the legislature and the judiciary were 
addressing ‘past land losses’.?! 

Engel, like other campaigners, not only drew comparisons with other 
colonial practices. He also invoked the International Labor Organis- 
ation’s Convention 107 and called upon the Commonwealth government 
to ratify it since it had clauses that ‘deal with Aboriginal land questions 
and state that the right of ownership shall be recognised’. Here, Engel 
connected the matter of land to a critique of assimilation; noting the 
Commonwealth had never discussed its Aboriginal policies in reference 
to the convention, he asked: ‘Is it because it advocates land titles and a 
policy of integrating tribal or semi-tribal people as a people rather than 
absorbing them as individuals’. 

Like Pittock, Engel was convinced there could be no legal redress in 
Australia. ‘There are no treaties or contracts and no legal recognition of 
Aboriginal title to land. Nor does there appear to be any historical 
undertaking or incident which could serve as a basis for such action.’ As 
such, the problem had to be addressed politically. Engel recommended 
what the National Missionary Council had urged two years earlier, 
though now he formulated this as two matters—title to land and land 
compensation. Aborigines who had reserve lands should be granted title 
to these, and other Aborigines should be compensated by a fund to 
enable them to purchase land and other sources of capital.” 

There was, however, a new thread in Engel’s calls for ‘land rights’ for 
Aborigines. It was subordinated to the overall thrust but it soon became 
increasingly important in political discourse. Aborigines, he argued, 
should not only be granted land rights on the grounds that they were the 
original landowners and, like other peoples, needed land as a form of 
capital and as a home. They should also be granted land because they 
were culturally different. A ‘natural [human] relationship to the land 
[was] intensified for the Aborigines by the closely-woven inter-relation 
between the land and their religious beliefs and practices’. Echoing the 
work of anthropologists like Ronald and Catherine Berndt, whose 
textbook The World of the First Australians had been published in 1964, 
Engel asserted: 


The Aborigines are entirely bereft of all their land even [though] the 
whole way of life, thinking, culture and religion of tribal Aborigines is 
bound up with the land in a relation so close that it is almost beyond 
white comprehension... The fact is that they are different his- 
torically and racially and different in their relationship to this physical 
continent by virtue of their inheritance, culture and religion.?4 


Engel’s work on land rights was taken up by Davey and other Federal 
Council campaigners, soon after The Land Rights of Australian Aborigines 
appeared, and so it was unremarkable that the churchman was called to 
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address the Federal Council’s annual conference in 1968. There, Engel 
retraced the historical grounds upon which Aboriginal people had been 
legally dispossessed but should not have been. Most of all, however, he 
was intent on ‘a new Aboriginal policy for Australia’. The country was 
‘at a moment of historic change when established policies must give way 
to new emergent facts and forces’, he told the conference, comparing it 
to the late 1930s when ‘it was necessary to move from the old policy of 
protection to one of assimilation’. At the core of this policy, urged Engel, 
there had to be ‘recognition and acceptance:—recognition of the Abor- 
igines as a people entitled to their own land, identity, culture and 
customs, and acceptance of them as a people with whom we share a 
common homeland and destiny’. In more detailed terms, the policy 
comprised the demands Engel and the National Missionary Council had 
put forward in 1963. These amounted to ‘the recognition of the land 
rights of the Aborigines, the securing of legal title to all remaining 
reserves, and adequate compensation for the rest of the continent’. Only 
by these means, he argued, would ‘the wounds of the past’ be healed and 
a ‘future of hope’ be ensured.” 


Aboriginal ownership of land and mineral rights’ 


Barrie Pittock’s motion for a national land rights campaign, akin to the 
earlier campaign for constitutional change, was first debated and passed 
at the Aborigines-only session of the Federal Council conference, as he 
had recommended to the Council’s executive in March. It was then 
presented for debate at a general session, which Pittock chaired. Veteran 
Aboriginal campaigner Alec Vesper was one of the first on his feet, calling 
on the Council ‘to take this question of land rights seriously. It is due 
time’, he asserted, ‘to make every attempt to assist the Aboriginal people 
in their need for land’. This time he was not alone. Indeed, according to 
an ASIO agent observing the proceedings, ‘the prominent issue . . . was 
Land Rights for Aboriginals, and every speaker had this in mind’. 
Pittock’s motion was passed, and he, Tom Roper, a Melbourne Abschol 
leader, and Daphne Charles, a Cumeroogunga woman, were made 
responsible for preparing a petition and publicity. Pittock shaped this and 
did so largely in the terms of his and Frank Engel’s earlier writings.”° 
Invoking the 1967 constitutional referendum as ‘a clear mandate’ 
for the Commonwealth to act, the petition asserted that Aborigines 
required “a sound economic basis to rise from their present position of 
poverty’ and that ‘the granting of special land rights would provide such 
a basis’. It also claimed that ‘common justice and international 
standards require[d] recognition of traditional ownership rights of indi- 
genous people’. The petition demanded that the federal government not 
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only make ‘legal provision’ for Aboriginal ‘ownership of the reserves’, as 
the Federal Council had demanded since its founding. It also called for 
‘the recognition of Aboriginal ownership of traditional land at present 
owned and leased by the Crown’—a significant new demand that was 
the product of the protest over Wave Hill—and for non-Aboriginal 
development of ‘all Aboriginal land to be subject to the consent of 
Aboriginal owners’—a demand that was principally a legacy of the 
protest over Yirrkala.? 

In carefully prepared ‘background material’ and other publicity, 
Pittock and his fellow campaigners contended there were ‘many reasons 
for supporting Aboriginal land rights’. They gave priority, however, to 
the economic grounds, arguing that the ‘stealing of Aboriginal land’ was 
‘the beginning of Aboriginal poverty’ and that this was unlikely ‘to be 
overcome until [they had] control of capital resources which they 
[could] develop as a means to economic advancement’. In short, ‘Aborig- 
inal ownership of land and mineral rights’ was essential because it was 
‘a means to economic equality’. They also asserted, though, that the 
‘historic and fundamental issue of race relations in Australia [was] the 
conflict between Aborigines and Europeans over the land’: ‘nowhere in 
Australia was land acquired with the consent of the Aboriginal people’, 
yet ‘land was and still is of basic spiritual, symbolic and practical impor- 
tance to the Aborigine. Conflict over land led to killings on both sides 
and to great resentment and bitterness some of which still exists’. The 
dispossession, which had begun ‘with the First Fleet in 1788 in New 
South Wales’, continued ‘in Northern Australia where every year [saw] 
new seizures of land supposedly reserved for the Aboriginal people’. As 
such, ‘Aborigines’ faith in the justice of [Australian] society’ needed to 
be restored and this could be met by recognising their land rights. 
Indeed, Pittock claimed elsewhere, in a telling shift to the referendum 
campaign, many Aborigines regarded land rights ‘as the test of whether 
white men regard[ed] Aborigines as equal’.?8 

Pittock also articulated a story regarding ‘the historic origins’ of the 
petition’s demands in order to claim ‘the respectability of land rights’. 
‘Right from the time of Cook’, he argued, there had been ‘an awareness 
that Aboriginals in Australia have a moral right to their land’. This 
campaign basically ‘started when for the first time a sympathetic white 
Australian listened to the pleas of Aboriginal Australians for control 
of part of their own land’. There were, he suggested, several precedents. 
For example, the opinion of Sir Thomas Buxton, the chairman of a 
British House of Commons select committee on aborigines in the 
British colonies in the mid 1830s, who wrote that ‘In order to do justice 
we must admit first that the natives have a right to their own lands’; the 
acknowledgment of Robert Brough Smyth that the Kulin at Coranderrk 
in the 1870s were ‘anxious and uncertain respecting tenure of their 
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land’; and the recommendation of the Commonwealth’s own select 
committee report on Yirrkala for compensation to be paid to the 
original owners.”? 

In other publicity, Pittock echoed Engel in arguing that 


Australia was stolen from the Aboriginal people by force of arms, 
despite the clear recognition by the British that this was wrong... 
The secret instructions issued to Captain Cook on 30th July, 1768, 
clearly state: “You are also, with the consent of the natives, to take 


possession of Convenient Situations in the Country’.°° 


Similarly, Pittock asserted, as he and other campaigners had done 
since 1963, that the historical right of indigenous peoples to land had 
long been acknowledged by other countries: ‘The rights of native 
peoples to the ownership of their traditionally occupied land... has 
been recognised in international law dating back to the sixteenth 
century’. However, the ‘British and Australian Government [had] acted 
inconsistently, recognising the land rights of American Indians, Asian 
Indians, Africans, Maoris and even Papuans and New Guineans, but not 
Australian Aborigines’. He particularly drew attention to the differences 
between government policy in Papua New Guinea and Australia. 
Noting that the government had long respected indigenous land 
ownership in Papua, he pointedly stated: ‘What Aboriginals are asking 
for now is the same respect for Aboriginal land ownership. Have Abor- 
iginals less right to their property than Papuans?’. Pittock now disputed 
the long-held historical claim that aboriginal hunter—gatherers had been 
denied ‘land rights’ because the British thought they had no sense of 
property rights, pointing to cases in other British colonies where the 
indigenous peoples were also nomadic food-gatherers but had been 
granted rights to their land. ‘Are we’, he asked, ‘to continue to dis- 
criminate against Aborigines to the point of making them the only 
native people in modern history to be completely deprived of their 
land’. Pittock similarly contrasted Australia’s ‘failure to recognise 
Aboriginal ownership’ with contemporary American policy, arguing: 
“We have had our black pages of history, but now is the time when we 
can begin to set the record straight. If Americans can recognise their 
past failures and go on to make amends, so can we’.?! 

The importance of the matter for Australia’s international reputation 
was a constant theme in the campaign, as it had been for the referendum 
in 1967. Australia needed ‘to live up to international standards’. Failure 
to ‘do justice to the Aboriginal people’ could lead to ‘international 


disrepute’ .*” 
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‘Tribal land’ 


However much the petition campaign emphasised the historical basis of 
its claim for Aboriginal land rights and its sense of historical continuity 
with earlier struggles for the right to reserve lands in settled, South- 
eastern Australia, its sponsors principally claimed these rights in terms 
of a prehistorical and ahistorical aboriginal relationship to land—what 
it called Aborigines’ traditional association with their ‘tribal land’. 
This centred on remote, Northern Australia, and in particular on the 
‘Gurindjis’ at Wave Hill and the ‘Yirrkala tribe’ at Gove. It was this 
association above all else that lent the demand for land rights a sense 
of authenticity. 

There were also pragmatic reasons for the campaigners’ focus on 
Wave Hill. As the Federal Council and Abschol prepared to launch the 
petition, the government was considering a proposal presented to it by 
its Minister of Aboriginal Affairs, W.C. Wentworth, to meet the 
demands of the Gurindji petition to the Governor-General, Lord Casey, 
by granting land at Wattie Creek. This made it, in the campaigners’ 
eyes, ‘a test case’ that could create ‘a precedent’ for other claims. The 
emphasis on the Gurindji became stronger when Wentworth’s proposal 
to grant land at Wattie Creek was rejected by his colleagues. The 
Gurindji again walked off Wave Hill and other Vestey stations and 
returned to sit down at Wattie Creek. Aboriginal spokespersons in the 
Northern Territory publicly expressed their outrage over what they 
regarded as a betrayal of an earlier promise to return the land: Vincent 
Lingiari declared: ‘We will stay until we get our land this time’; Pincher 
Nyurrmiyari insisted: ‘This country belong to us. Wattie Creek our 
dreaming place, sacred ground belonging to Gurindjis’; and Phillip 
Roberts asserted that his people would ‘never accept this decision’. 
Frank Hardy and the Northern Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights 
launched special appeals for support for the Gurindji. Gordon Bryant, 
the Federal Council and its affiliates represented land rights as an ‘acid 
test of the Government’s goodwill towards the Aboriginal people’ and 
‘an outstanding opportunity to re-establish the confidence of Aborigines 
in “white man’s law”’. And Gough Whitlam and the Australian Labor 
Party forced an emergency debate in the parliament.’ 

Once the petition was launched, the campaign, publicised through 
leaflets, appeals for support, feature newspaper articles, marches and 
vigils, repeatedly represented the call for land rights in terms of a demand 
for Aborigines’ rights to their ‘original’ or ‘traditional’ or ‘tribal’ territory, 
and invoked Wave Hill and Yirrkala as its symbols. In doing so, there was 
an increasing focus on the religious or spiritual dimensions of Aborigines 
and land. Abschol, in a special land rights supplement of its journal, 
Aboriginal Quarterly, noted: ‘[Anthropologists] have pointed out the 
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complex and highly integrated pattern of tribal life as well as the organic 
association of the Aboriginal with his land. This special dependent 
attitude to the land . . . has deep roots of a mystical religious nature’. The 
Victorian Aborigines Advancement League, in its journal, Smoke Signals, 
asserted that its readers were ‘aware of the importance Aboriginal people 
have placed on the “land to which they belong”’. Pittock himself, in an 
address to a conference, argued: ‘Last, but not least to Aborigines, Aborig- 
ines attach great spiritual and symbolic importance to land. Much is said 
about preserving “sacred sites”’, he noted, ‘but what is seldom understood 
is that Aborigines traditionally regard all their land as sacred to some 
extent’. And Hardy, in feature articles for the Australian, again cast Wattie 
Creek as the centre of the Gurindji’s ‘sacred places’ and Seal Gorge the 
most important of their “dreaming places’, and argued that the Aborigines 
there wanted this land because they retained ‘the myths, legends, kinship 
system and religious superstructure of the Gurindji culture’.** 

The emphasis on ‘traditional’ Aborigines in remote Australia 
probably contributed to the success of the campaign, which gathered 


Charles Perkins and another Aboriginal leader carry the banner at the head of a 
march of approximately 400 people (including Gordon Bryant, immediately 
behind Perkins) on Parliament House in Canberra in May 1968, a week before 
the Federal Council launched its national land rights campaign. The crowd was 
addressed by several speakers, including Aborigines from reserves in New South 
Wales who had travelled to Canberra for the protest. Soon, their claims would 
be displaced by calls for land that focused upon ‘traditional’ and ‘tribal’ Aborig- 
ines in remote Australia. (COURTESY AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY) 
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over 100000 signatures by April 1969. Yet, some campaigners were 
troubled by this focus. When, in the same year, the Australian Labor 
Party adopted a policy that more or less advocated land rights for ‘those 
tribes only that still have strong tribal structure’, Jack Horner, who was 
very familiar with the struggle for rights to land in New South Wales, 
protested to the editor of a new magazine, Origin: 


This is not good enough. There are tribes in the southern States 
who have lost their tribal structure but who still want their land 
on the reserve to be their own property. It leaves the door wide 
open to confiscate reserve lands just as they [have] been doing for 
generations. 


Such objections had little if any impact. By 1970, the focus on Wave 
Hill and Yirrkala had become greater, as the Federal Council and Hardy 
joined forces to establish a ‘Save the Gurindji Committee’ and the 
Methodist Commission on Aboriginal Affairs brought the Yolngu’s case 
to court. 


‘Really the owners of this land’ 


After the parliamentary select committee inquiry on Yirrkala had 
reported in October 1963, the Arnhem Land reserve faded from public 
attention as the Menzies government refused to act on its recommen- 
dation to create a standing committee. At Yirrkala itself, one of the 
major actors, the missionary superintendent Edgar Wells, was removed 
by his church, and Doug Tuffin and Rox Croxford also departed. 
However, in 1968 Yirrkala returned to centre stage in the struggle for 
Aboriginal rights. This owed much to the work Rev. Arthur Ellemor 
carried out with Croxford and the Methodist Commission on Aboriginal 
Affairs in Melbourne. 

Born in Melbourne in 1906, the university-educated Ellemor had 
served as a Methodist missionary in North Australia for almost twenty 
years from 1940, first of all as the missionary superintendent at 
Milingimbi in Arnhem Land and later as the chairman of the church’s 
North Australian missions. In the same tradition as T.T. Webb, whom he 
succeeded and who greatly influenced him, Ellemor had some training 
in anthropology, was knowledgeable about Yolngu culture and could 
speak several Yolngu languages. 

In the 1960s Ellemor claimed that he had only begun to consider 
Aboriginal rights to land in the late 1940s, after the independent Labor 
parliamentarian Doris Blackburn, an opponent of the rocket range 
in Central Australia, had questioned him at a public meeting about 
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‘the land rights of the Aboriginal people in Arnhem Land’. By the mid 
1950s he had become concerned enough about the prospect of 
‘continual encroachment upon the Arnhem Land Reserve for mining 
purposes’ to seek the advice of A.P. Elkin. Ellemor was fearful the Yolngu 
would ‘ultimately lose their traditional territories’. Knowing indigenous 
people in New Guinea had rights to land, he asked ‘what should be done 
re the question of land rights for Aborigines’. Would it be better for them 
to have ‘the same land rights as for the rest of us’ and ‘allow the Reserve 
to fall into abeyance’ or ‘to try to get some permanent reservations’, he 
asked. Elkin was committed to a policy of assimilation and anticipated 
the eventual abandonment of reserves. He dissuaded Ellemor from 
pursuing land ownership for Aborigines along New Guinean lines. 
However, Ellemor later claimed, the sense that ‘the Aboriginal people are 
really the owners of this land’ continued ‘brewing in my mind’.*° 

In 1958 Ellemor’s term in North Australia ended and he returned to 
Victoria to take up a position as a clergyman in Warrnambool, near the 
Framlingham Aboriginal reserve, where he soon became involved in a 
local committee regarding Aborigines. In January 1962 he moved back 
to Melbourne and assumed the position of secretary for the Methodist 
Commission on Aboriginal Affairs. A few months later, he gave an 
address in which, unlike a growing number of non-Aboriginal advocates, 
he championed the assimilation of Aboriginal people in settled Australia 
and recommended the abolition of ‘the remaining aboriginal reserves’ 
there. Stan Davey rebuked him in the press. This would only cause 
‘further resentment’ and Aborigines needed to be given ‘assistance to 
develop the land and their community’. In August Ellemor gave another 
speech in which he seems to have reconsidered his position. He argued 
that ‘it was very important for aborigines’—and he seemed to have both 
‘tribal’ and ‘detribalised’ Aboriginal people in mind—‘to retain, or to be 
retaught, their culture and traditions’. What most caught the eye of the 
reporter of this address, though, was Ellemor’s call for ‘land rights’ to be 
given to Aborigines. “This is a question which should be tackled because 
we have alienated land which the aborigines regard as their own’, 
Ellemor had asserted.*” 

By October 1963, John Jago, convenor of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Aboriginal Affairs, could claim that Ellemor ‘had led [their] 
thinking on the necessity for an Aborigine land settlement throughout 
Australia’. A few months earlier the two men had persuaded the general 
conference of the Methodist Church to adopt a policy on Aborigines like 
the one recently recommended by the National Missionary Council. 
This urged the Commonwealth to establish an Aboriginal Lands Com- 
mission to provide Aborigines with ‘a programme of training in regard 
to land tenure’ and ‘a scheme for the vesting of land in Aboriginal 
control and ownership, or, where necessary the provision of just 
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compensation for the alienation of tribal lands’. It also demanded ‘no 
further alienation of Aboriginal land except by Act of Parliament’.*® 

Ellemor’s increasingly passionate advocacy in regard to Aboriginal 
land was animated by his love, respect and concern for the Yolngu. Like 
Ron Croxford and earlier advocates for aboriginal rights such as Donald 
Thomson, his commitment can be attributed to the fact that he had 
lived and worked among Aboriginal people who were unquestionably 
the owners of their land. As Ellemor once noted, he had ‘served in 
Arnhem Land and was aware from first-hand experience of the fact that 
the Aborigines regard the land as their own, in definable tribal and/or 
clan areas’. This was, he remarked on one occasion, 


a unique situation, where [the Aboriginal people] are in undisturbed 
occupation and ownership—[So] many . . . talk about the Aboriginal 
people being pushed about . . . This hasn’t happened yet and please 
God it never will happen in Arnhem Land. Here is a people . . . [who 
have] never yet been displaced and they are still in areas, as far as we 
know, [that] they have occupied for centuries and centuries.°? 


This knowledge led Ellemor to represent Aboriginal people, in the 
same biblical terms invoked by some Aboriginal spokespersons, as ‘a 
dispossessed people’. ‘Everybody’, he wrote in 1963, ‘is at home in 
Israel’s land except the true Israel’. Drawing upon this religious convic- 
tion as well as anthropological perspectives, Ellemor struck at the very 
heart of the historical denial of indigenous rights to land in Australia: 


Before white settlement in Australia, the Aborigines’ claim to their 
land remained unquestioned: with no writing, no records in the 
European style, they have no title document to show, but the land 
was theirs—by rights of occupancy, by tradition, by the sacred ties of 
spiritual belief. From the ‘dream-time’ to the present, their spiritual 
origin was expressed in sacred song, drama and dance, focused on 
their spirit centres within their clan or tribal territories. 

Each clan or tribe knew its own territorial boundaries, recognised 
the territories of neighbouring tribes . . . sometimes fought them on 
their own or on foreign soil. 

All this—located tribal territory, and sacred ties thereto—was 
disturbed by the coming of white settlers. From the first hoisting of 
the Union Jack claiming Australia Felix for the Crown, the Aborig- 
ines have been, and remain dispossessed. 

It has taken us a long time to understand their way of life (which 
we still do only partially); it is still not universally recognised that the 
Aborigines have a complete culture, which involves real ties to their 
‘country’—sacred and ceremonial, as well as economic; they draw 
inspiration for their art, their music, their dancing and their tech- 
nology from the soil. 
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‘Worrying about our land’ 


In 1965 Arthur Ellemor succeeded John Jago as convenor of the 
Methodist Commission on Aboriginal Affairs and so assumed responsi- 
bility for the protest over Yirrkala. Late the previous year Jago had 
received a letter from Daymbalipu Mununggurr, chairman of a newly 
created village council there. His people were, he wrote, ‘very worrying 
about our land .. . We like to help from Mr Barnes [Minister for Terri- 
tories], Mr Beazley, Mr Bryant and som [sic] other too, please? . . . Is 
not right’, he pleaded, ‘to come and take our land with[out] asking us’.*! 

In September Ellemor and Croxford made representations to Barnes 
and numerous parliamentarians for a standing committee to be formed. 
Such a body, they argued, was required in order to hear the grievances 
of the Yolngu and resolve the conflict between their interests and those 
of the miners. In October they appealed to Gordon Bryant for help, 
and he, too, called for a standing committee. In November they waited 
upon Barnes to demand that ‘active steps should be taken to respect 
[the Yolngu] sense of belonging to the land’ by ‘a progressive pro- 
gramme of defining land title and tenure and in the granting of direct 
compensation’ .*” 

The government, however, refused to countenance these pleas. This 
forced the Methodist Commission to consider other avenues of protest. 
In doing so they were greatly influenced by the mounting debate over 
Aboriginal land rights that has been described in this chapter. Both 
Ellemor and Croxford became familiar with the work of Engel and 
Pittock regarding the historical grounds for indigenous rights to land. 
Ellemor also seems to have done some historical research of his own. He 
compiled excerpts from historical texts that suggested an awareness or 
acknowledgment among white settlers of Aboriginal rights to land or 
showed Aborigines’ sense of land ownership. These included: Cook’s 
instructions in 1768, and Ellemor was convinced that had Cook ‘come 
across fence posts and villages and such, the Aborigines’ story would 
have been very different . . . The boundaries did exist, and were known, 
but not to the European’; King George IJJ’s Proclamation of 1763 
which, according to Ellemor, gave rise to a recognition in Canada ‘that 
the Indians possess occupancy rights to all land which they have not formally 
surrendered’; comments by nineteenth-century government officials, 
clergymen and ethnographers, such as John Collins, Sir George Gawler, 
Edward Eyre, Sir George Grey, Rev. John Dunmore Lang, and Edward 
Parker, who recognised Aborigines’ strong sense of ownership; and the 
South Australian Colonising Commission, which made commitments to 
protect Aboriginal interests in land. Ellemor also familiarised himself 
with historical works on Canada’s treaty system, recent government 
statements of Australian policy on indigenous rights to land in Papua 
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New Guinea, and Ronald Berndt’s work on the Yolngu’s relationship to 
land. Increasingly, he seems to have reached the same conclusion 
Pittock, Engel and others had formed, that questions about land went 
‘to the heart of the European-Aboriginal confrontation’. He had come to 
realise that ‘a proper solution to them [was] vital to the future well- 
being of race relations in Australia. The more I hear, the more I read’, he 
confided to Davey, ‘the surer I am of this’. His conviction was all the 
greater, it seems, because he felt ‘utterly ashamed’ that the church had 
been ‘unaware and therefore silent on this subject of Aboriginal rights’. 
On more than one occasion Ellemor expressed his regret that it had not 
‘acted long ago to bring the land issue out into the open’.*® 

In April 1966 Daymbalipu Mununggurr visited Melbourne and again 
expressed Yolngu concerns over the mining at Yirrkala to the Methodist 
Commission. Most importantly, he, Ellemor, Croxford, Davey and the 
political scientist Colin Tatz met Louis Waller, Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Monash University, to ask his opinion ‘as to whether there was any 
legal ground on which the Aborigines could challenge’ their dispos- 
session. They were, Ellemor later claimed, ‘given a distinct negative’ and 
‘advised that political protest . . . was the only course open’. According 
to Tatz’s recollection, however, Waller’s advice was more open to the 
possibility of a legal challenge than Ellemor remembered.** 

Some eighteen months later, the Methodist Commission was 
approached by a young lawyer, John Little, who had once attended 
classes by the anthropologist Donald Thomson and had gone to 
northeast Arnhem Land and done research on indigenous rights to land. 
He was ‘amazed . . . so many lawyers [had] for so long pre-conceived the 
matter to the contrary’ and told the Commission there could be ‘a legal 
basis for a challenge’. It decided to pursue this and authorised Ellemor 
and Croxford to commission a formal legal opinion on the matter. They 
approached Arthur Secomb & Co., who performed legal work for the 
Methodist Church in Melbourne. One of its partners, Frank Purcell, 
sought the opinion of Little and a leading Queen’s Counsel, Ted 
Woodward, ‘as to what legal rights the Aboriginal clans of East Arnhem 
Land have to the territory they have traditionally occupied and that 
they claim as their own’.*” 

In June 1968 Woodward and Little advised Purcell that there 
were grounds upon which the Yolngu might be able to claim rights to 
their land. After surveying cases in the Privy Council from Canada, New 
Zealand, Nigeria and other British colonies regarding the ‘property 
rights of aboriginal peoples’, they had concluded that there was 
‘no reason why the basic principles established . . . should not apply 
to Australia’. Several principles emerged from these and other cases, 
which led them to the opinion that some points had ‘at least reason- 
able prospects of being established’ at law even though there were 
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‘considerable legal difficulties to be overcome along the way’. Most 
importantly, they advised the Methodist Commission that the ‘ancient 
usufructuary rights of the aboriginals [were] not to be presumed to 
have been lost as a result of white settlement; that is, a “mere change in 
sovereignty’ had not necessarily ‘disturbed . . . aboriginal title’. Yet, 
‘only such rights as [had] been specifically recognised by the Crown 
[could] be established in the Courts’. The proclamation of the reserve in 
Arnhem Land was, they thought, ‘sufficient to amount to recognition of 
any traditional aboriginal land rights’, and such rights could include 
‘proprietary rights in the minerals’. Any rights that did exist could 
be ‘compulsorily acquired by the Crown, but only on just terms as to 
compensation’. Lastly, ‘any interference with actual enjoyment by 
aborigines of their reserved tribal land and any purported revocation of 
their title otherwise than on just terms [could] be challenged in the 
courts’. This was a watershed in Australian legal and political history. As 
we have seen, it had long been assumed that Aborigines had no legal 
grounds to challenge the dispossession that had occurred since 1788. 
As recently as the mid 1960s campaigners like Davey and Pittock 
had concluded that Aborigines had a moral case for land rights but not 
a legal one.*° 

Not surprisingly, the Methodist Commission regarded the opinion 
‘a very favourable result’. It agreed to consult the Yolngu as to whether 
they wanted to commence a legal case; ‘any decision [was] one for the 
Yirrkala people themselves’, Ellemor argued. They were ‘the ones affected’ 
and now the role of the Commission was simply to provide ‘advice and 
financial support’. In August Ellemor, accompanied by a linguist, Beulah 
Lowe, who translated the summary of Woodward and Little’s opinion 
into Yolngu matha, went to Yirrkala to explain the legal opinion and 
hold discussions with the village council. The senior men were adamant 
they wanted to pursue legal action. Woodward and Little thought it 
was probably unwise to start a case in the High Court even if they were 
able to do so, and recommended that ‘the various points of law’ should 
be given ‘a trial run’ in the Supreme Court of the Northern Territory. In 
December 1968 Secomb & Co. lodged a statement of claim there.*” 

In Purcell’s words, this claim sought ‘inter alia, a declaration 
regarding the land and mineral rights of [the Yolngu] clans’. In a press 
statement to publicise the case, distributed on the day the writ was 
issued by the court, the Methodist Commission, with a strong sense that 
it was helping the Yolngu make ‘legal history’, emphasised that the 
village council had “decided to take the court action to establish their 
title to land in the Arnhem Land reserve’ on behalf of ‘the Aboriginal 
clans .. . who claim to have occupied this land from time immemorial’. 
‘The clans contend’, it explained further in a statement intent upon 
stressing the authenticity of the claim, 
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that, if any mining is to take place on the peninsula it must be on the 
basis that the land is ours. They say that ‘It was given to us by our 
ancestor Djankawu’, that they have occupied it from time imme- 
morial, and that proclamation of the land as an Aboriginal reserve 
confirmed their traditional rights.48 


At the same time, the Commission appealed to the public for money 
to fund the considerable costs of the court case. The Australian Council 
of Churches, advised by Engel, was one of the largest donors, and other 
bodies such as the Aborigines Advancement League in Melbourne rallied 
to the cause. The Commission nevertheless knew that much more money 
was needed. Purcell approached the federal attorney general, Nigel 
Bowen, on the grounds that the case raised, ‘for the first time in a Court 
of Law in Australia, very significant issues in relation to proprietorship 
of land by Aboriginal people’, and the Commonwealth government 
agreed to meet half the costs on the grounds that the issues at stake 
needed to be settled one way or another in order for economic develop- 
ment to continue.*? 

The Methodist Commission’s focus was, of course, very much on 
Yirrkala. However, it represented the case in relation to ‘the Aboriginal 
land rights issue’, declared its support for the national land rights 
campaign and its petition, and expressed its hopes that this ‘legal 
test’ would ‘set a useful precedent for other clans who claim[ed] title to 
land in Aboriginal reserves on the basis of traditional occupancy’. 
Indeed, Ellemor was of the opinion that the case had ‘more point than 
a good deal of the political pleading . . . going on—however necessary 
that is’.°° 

In March 1969, at a preliminary hearing of the case in which the 
Commonwealth alleged the claim was ‘frivolous and vexatious’ and 
demanded it be struck out on the grounds of ‘lack of cause’, Woodward 
opened the Yolngu case by emphasising their perspective. Whatever the 
court ruled, he told it, ‘they know they are the rightful owners. So far as 
they are concerned, the land was given to them by their spirit ancestors 
and they have held it ever since’. Yet, the rights that the Yolngu were 
asking the Australian law to acknowledge were, Woodward explained, 
‘of the same type as those which [had] already been recognised and 
protected in favour of the native inhabitants of the United States, New 
Zealand, Africa and, nearer to home, New Guinea. In other words’, he 
remarked, they had been ‘recognised by the law of every civilised 
country which ha[d] taken to itself colonial possessions.’ Justice 
Richard Blackburn expressed his opinion that ‘the Aborigines had a 
weighty, respectable and tenable case’; and in May he ruled it should 
continue, though he called for a new statement of claim from the 
Yolngu’s lawyers on the grounds that the writ did not ‘fairly indicate 
the nature of the questions of law’ that arose from it.°! 
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In April 1969 vigils 
supporting land rights 
at Gove were held in 
several state capitals. 
Pictured here are some 
of the students and 
Aboriginal people 
protesting in 
Melbourne. Tribune 
printed this 
photograph under a 
heading ‘Four-Square 
with the Yirrkala [...]’. 
(COURTESY 
TRIBUNE/SEARCH 
FOUNDATION) 


In March 1970, another writ was issued. It asserted that the Yolngu 
clans had a strong historical claim rooted in a deep and continuing past: 
‘from time immemorial’ they had exercised rights, according to their 
own ‘laws and customs’, over Gove Peninsula, and they had, until the 
recent mining incursion, ‘remained in quiet and undisturbed possession 
of their respective portions’ of it. According to Australian law, the 
statement pressed a claim on three different grounds. First, it contended 
that, despite the British assertion of sovereignty in 1788 that resulted in 
‘the ultimate or radical title to the said land [being] invested in the 
British Crown’, the Yolngu’s ‘proprietary interests . . . remained undis- 
turbed and were and are recognised by the common law of England and 
Australia’ and had never been ‘extinguished’ by any ‘enactment or other 
act of state’. Second, it claimed that the Yolngu clans had acquired title 
to the land on the grounds that they had ‘exclusively occupied and 
intended to possess’ it ‘for a period in excess of 60 years’. And, third, it 
invoked the 1836 Letters Patent for the colony of South Australia, as 
had William Cooper and humanitarian organisations in the 1920s and 
1930s, which undertook to protect ‘the rights of any Aboriginal Natives 
... to the actual occupation or enjoyment . . . of any lands therein now 
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actually occupied or enjoyed’, and which had ‘the force and effect of an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament’. As such, the Commonwealth had ‘no 
interest in the said land’ and had no right to grant leases or any other 
rights to it.°? 

When the case first began the Methodist Commission had no reason 
to be optimistic that it would succeed, but its spokesmen hoped that at 
the very least it would help publicise the cause and thus effect a political 
resolution. ‘Even if the suit fails’, Ellemor wrote to Edgar Wells soon 
after the case began, ‘we feel that there will be a good deal gained, in the 
way of raising all the fundamental issues . . . They could gain politically, 
even if losing legally’. Nevertheless, as Purcell prepared for the case by 
undertaking what amounted to original historical and anthropological 
research, he and the other parties to the challenge became increasingly 
confident of success. He recalled many years later: ‘I thought that we 
might in fact get the legal recognition of Aboriginal title .. . The more 
you looked at [it], the more you realised the strength of the case’. 

Justice Blackburn was sympathetic. He recognised that the Yolngu 
had a definite spiritual relationship to their land. Yet, he still found that 
their relationship to the land was not a proprietarial one, basically 
because they were nomadic hunters and gatherers. Blackburn also 
believed he was bound by legal precedent, namely that aboriginal rights 
to land in the form of native title had never been recognised by the 
common law in Australia. As Woodward later reflected, the Yolngu had 
‘an arguable case’ but ‘the weight of authority was against us’. He and 
the legal team he headed were unable ‘to persuade [Justice Blackburn] 
to take the long step in departing from conventional wisdom on the 
subject’. In a nutshell, the burden of history had defeated the Yolngu’s 
historical claim.>+ 
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In September 1970 Doug Nicholls, the most senior Aboriginal leader 
in Australia, was installed as Bapu Mamus, or Great Father—Great 
Chief, by the National Tribal Council, a new organisation that had been 
established six months earlier when the Federal Council for the 
Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders had split at its 
annual conference. The title, Bapu Mamus, drew on both Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander traditions, while the name of the organisation 
probably owed something to Native American tradition. At any rate, 
the new organisation and its ceremonial ritual symbolised the forging 
of a national indigenous consciousness that was unprecedented. In 
December 1971 the Black Panthers emerged as an expression of ‘black 
power’. And a month later, on 26 January 1972, an Aboriginal embassy’ 
was established in front of the federal parliament in Canberra. What 
lay behind all these events and what did they signify? In this chapter 
the rise of Aboriginality, black power and aboriginal rights will be 
considered by focusing on several figures—Doug Nicholls, Charles 
Perkins and Kath Walker, another generation of political activists 
consisting of Bruce McGuinness, Bob Maza and Harry Penrith, and 
the non-Aboriginal campaigner Barrie Pittock—and several events—the 
crisis in the Federal Council, the bi-centennial commemoration of 
Cook’s landfall, and the formation of the Tent Embassy. 


‘Let my people go!’ 


Throughout its first ten years, the Federal Council for the Advancement 
of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders, Peter Read has pointed out, 
‘was run for Aborigines’ but not by them. “They had no particular rights 
to office, or even the status of first among equals.’ Both its Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal members believed that Aboriginal affairs, like the 
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Origin, a new, monthly newspaper devoted to Aboriginal affairs, described Doug 
Nicholls’ investiture as Bapu Mamus by the National Tribal Council in 
September 1970 as ‘a solemn and unforgettable occasion’. It reported: ‘Abor- 
igines paid homage to... Nicholls with a special corroboree and ceremonious 
presentation of spear, woomera, and killing stick, while... the didgeridoo 
[was played]. Islanders performed the dance only for their chief and presented 
a symbolic polished shell worn on the breast, a feathered headdress and a chief’s 
wooden hammer’. This ceremony repeated a ritual performed at the founding 
of the organisation at Easter, which, Barrie Pittock argued, “was concrete 
evidence that the new organisation was truly Aboriginal rather than a white 
man’s organisation’. (COURTESY NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA) 
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Australian nation, was and should be multi-racial’, and that ‘the Federal 
Council should [be] managed by the most capable people drawn from 
all interested political parties and races’. Intellectually, its membership 
believed that ‘the solution of a joint problem was joint cooperation’. 
Emotionally, there was a conviction that all races should work together 
to transcend race. This was ‘expressed in the battle-hymn of the 
American Civil Rights movement... “Black and white together/[. . .] 
Oh deep in my heart I do believe/That we shall overcome some day”. 
From the early to mid 1960s, however, in the context of growing 
criticism of assimilation and the articulation of aboriginal rights to land 
across Australia, the nature of the movement for rights for Aborigines 
began to undergo profound changes. By the end of the decade it had 
been transformed. ! 

In 1963 Eric Onus revived the Australian Aborigines’ League and in 
1964 Doug Nicholls founded an Aborigines-only branch of the Aborig- 
ines Advancement League in Melbourne. A series of ‘All-Aboriginal 
Congresses’ followed over the next few years. Rather like the closed 
Aboriginal session Nicholls had first requested at the Federal Council’s 
conference in 1960, these had an explicit purpose. They were to help 
Aboriginal people “express views and aspirations’ and provide them with 
‘an opportunity to discuss problems of mutual concern, exchange 
opinions and strengthen the ties between them’.? 

In 1963-64 the Aborigines Progressive Association was revived in 
Sydney under the leadership of former member Bert Groves. Its 
principal figures insisted that Aborigines would predominate in the 
organisation because Aboriginal people had been ‘pushed into the back- 
ground’ in other bodies. Groves acknowledged that there were already 
several advancement organisations but wryly observed that there were 
‘not too many controlled by Aborigines’. The following year, Charlie 
Leon, the president of the multi-racial Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship, 
called for a national Aborigines-only organisation so that Aboriginal 
people could ‘speak with one united voice to obtain the rights and privi- 
leges’ they were demanding. ‘There is’, he argued, 


no Australia-Wide organisation which is really our own. There are 
many societies which have the name of ‘Aboriginal’ associations, but 
their membership and leadership is not for our people only. Whilst 
these associations have done good work, and I am not against them, 
I do believe we must have our own organisation to make our own 
demands and to be recognised by the Government and the world as 
being the true voice of our own people. We must have our own 
‘Moses’ to say ‘Let my people go!’ 


What was also required, asserted Leon, and he no doubt remembered 
Jack Patten’s Australian Abo Call, was ‘[o]ur own national magazine or 
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newspaper run by ourselves to bind us together, to inspire us, and to 
strengthen our cause’. 

By the mid 1960s, in the context of these forums, as well as the 
Federal Council’s annual conferences, an increasing number of Abor- 
igines had not only acquired a common sense of their oppression; they 
were also gaining a collective consciousness as Aboriginal people who 
had rights on the basis of their aboriginality, and they were demanding 
the right to represent themselves. It was only in the wake of the 
symbolic recognition of ‘citizenship for Aborigines’ in the 1967 refer- 
endum, however, that indigenous rights, Aboriginality and Aboriginal 
leadership came to the fore in the struggle for rights for Aborigines. 

Barely a month after its much-vaunted triumph in the referendum, a 
crisis began to develop in the Federal Council. On the face of it this was 
simply organisational in nature but it revealed deeper problems. Stan 
Davey, who had spearheaded the loosely structured federal body since 
its founding, resigned, overwhelmed by the conflicting demands of two 
masters, the Federal Council and the Victorian Aborigines Advancement 
League. The Federal Council’s executive hurriedly appointed Faith 
Bandler as its acting secretary and Jack Horner as a national co- 
ordinator, and most of the Council’s work was moved to Sydney. 
Neither Bandler nor Horner had Davey’s ability to work with Aboriginal 
leaders. In the more immediate term, though, it was the nature of their 
succession to the Council’s leadership that proved contentious. 

Shortly after these changes were announced, Charles Perkins, who 
had burst into national prominence in February 1965 during the 
Freedom Ride and had recently returned from a four-month visit to 
the United States, resigned as vice-president of the Federal Council. He 
claimed many Aborigines were dissatisfied with the organisation on the 
grounds that it was controlled by whites, particularly left-wingers, and 
no longer represented ‘Aboriginal opinion’. He called for a conference in 
Sydney to discuss the formation of a breakaway organisation. Perkins’ 
stance was driven by a powerful mix of personal and political factors. It 
owed much to his conviction that he, like many other Aboriginal people, 
had lived all their lives ‘in a secondary position to the white Australian’ 
as well as to a realisation that they no longer needed to accept this. He 
had also become associated with the Christian Moral Rearmament 
Movement and so was opposed to what he saw as Communist control 
of the Council.* 

Alongside Perkins’ demand for Aboriginal leadership of the Abor- 
iginal cause there was a rejection of assimilation and an assertion 
of Aboriginality. Reversing the priority implied by the term ‘Australian 
Aborigines’, Perkins would soon identify himself as an ‘Aboriginal 
Australian’, expressing pride in what he called ‘our ancestry’. In doing 
so, he explained the Aboriginality of those like himself (whom he called 
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‘part-Aboriginal people’) primarily in terms of their specific colonial 
histories, though he also connected it to a general precolonial tradition: 


Firstly, we were usually born on Mission Stations, Government 
Reserves or shanty towns... We were therefore identifiable to 
ourselves as well as white people as ‘the Aboriginals’. Secondly, we 
were related by kinship, blood and cultural ties to our full-blood 
parents or grandparents. This tie can never be broken merely because 
the degree of ‘blood’ may vary, or if white authority or individuals 
wish it so... Thirdly .. . I was categorised by law and socially as an 
Aboriginal 


Doug Nicholls supported Perkins’ move for a new organisation and 
agreed to co-sponsor the conference he proposed. Davey and fellow 
Federal Council stalwart Kath Walker were dismayed and tried to 
dissuade the two men from proceeding. Davey recognised that there was 
a place for an organisation of the kind Perkins was advocating but 
believed it could be established within Federal Council. Walker wanted 
Aborigines to conduct such fights inside the organisation. However, 
the conference took place in October in Sydney. It passed a number of 
resolutions that condemned the Federal Council for its failure to be 
representative of Aboriginal opinion, to consult the organisation’s 
members over the appointment of its officers, and to encourage Abor- 
iginal leadership. It established a committee to consider the formation 
of a National Aboriginal Affairs Association, which would act as a 
vehicle for the ‘expression of [Aboriginal] opinion’ and whose positions 
of responsibility would be held by Aborigines.° 

Perkins’ critics, Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, suspected he was 
more concerned to promote his own position in Aboriginal affairs. Many 
feared such an organisation would divide the Aboriginal movement. It 
was alleged that Perkins and others were being ‘influenced by extremist 
“Black Power” Negro groups in the United States’. Some campaigners 
had their own axes to grind. Bandler, for example, refused to meet 
Perkins. Davey adopted a more conciliatory approach and he and other 
Federal Council executive members in Melbourne dissuaded Perkins and 
Nicholls from taking any further action until the next Federal Council 
conference.’ 

At this conference many Aboriginal delegates made good its theme 
‘How Aborigines can assert themselves’ by challenging the Federal 
Council’s non-Aboriginal leadership. Nicholls presented a resolution 
from the Aboriginal session calling for a committee of Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders inside the Council, to be elected by indigenous 
members only. This was passed unanimously and a National Council of 
Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders was formed. In another sign that 
the relationship between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal campaigners 
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was changing, sixteen indigenous people were elected to the executive, 
which now numbered 25. 

More dramatically, a Torres Strait Islander woman, Dulcie Flower 
(born 1939), who was a member of the Aborigines Progressive Associ- 
ation in Sydney, was elected secretary, polling nearly twice as many 
votes as Davey. Upon hearing the result, ‘the meeting went wild’ 
according to an ASIO officer. “There was cheering, shouts, cooees and 
stamping of feet on the Conference floor.’ The Northern Territory 
Council for Aboriginal Rights leader Phillip Roberts explained the 
excitement to this officer. Davey, he commented, had given ‘a [good] 
deal of his life to us’ but ‘HE IS WHITE!’. ‘Don’t you realise’, he added, 


just how militant our people have been during this Conference. This 
is new, and we intend to go places. If we could have an all black 
Executive we would be extremely happy, and this is why we pressed 
for an all Aboriginal sub-committee to work within the framework of 
the larger Committee. 


At the same time, the most prominent issue at the conference was land 
rights.’ 

This conjunction between the demand for more indigenous leadership 
and the demand for aboriginal rights, it might be assumed, is unremark- 
able: whereas the non-Aboriginal leadership had long emphasised civil 
rights, now a growing Aboriginal leadership stressed indigenous rights. 
Yet, there was no necessary relationship between these changes. White 
campaigners had been at the forefront of calls for land rights, while some 
Aboriginal leaders were advocates of Aboriginal power but not champions 
of aboriginal rights, as Peter Read has demonstrated. Similarly, some 
non-Aboriginal campaigners, especially Barrie Pittock, encouraged the 
transfer of power to indigenous leadership, while some indigenous players 
were opposed to this change. 


Aboriginality’ 


During 1968 two new terms were increasingly heard in Aboriginal 
political circles—‘Aboriginality’ and ‘black power’. This new political 
language was most apparent among a new generation of Aboriginal 
spokespersons who gained prominence in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. These were mostly young men who had been born around 1940 
or later and had grown up in towns and cities during the postwar era of 
assimilation, rather than on the missions and reserves of their parents 
and grandparents. As such, many had spent their childhood and youth 
in somewhat freer circumstances or at least they had not acquired the 
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customary acquiescence and deference their parents and grandparents 
had had to learn. They tended to have a better command of reading and 
writing, the principal means of communication in the non-Aboriginal 
world. They had also experienced enormous racial prejudice, perhaps 
more than earlier generations of Aboriginal people who had been segre- 
grated on reserves. In the case of some, their relationship to Aboriginal 
communities and life-ways had been diminished, even severed, either 
because they had been removed from their parents and kin as children 
or because they had moved away from their people’s country and con- 
sequently knew little of their own people’s history and culture. Others 
had some familiarity with the roots of their communities, including 
knowledge of their forebears’ earlier struggle for rights. Few, however, 
had the same strong sense of Aboriginality that had developed among 
their parents and grandparents as a result of their connections with 
classical Aboriginal culture or the formation of new Aboriginal cultures 
on the reserves. 

Bruce McGuinness was typical in many respects. Born in 1940 
in Cootamundra in New South Wales, he had migrated to Fitzroy in 
Melbourne with his family when he was two years old. He excelled at 
school but was deeply wounded by the racism he encountered there 
and grew up ashamed of being Aboriginal. He dropped out of school and 
moved ‘all over the country’ for several years until his late teens, when 
he was persuaded by Bill Onus to ‘join him making boomerangs and 
other artefacts’. McGuinness later recalled: ‘Uncle Bill was so proud of 
being an aboriginal, it was wonderful . . . he got me interested in abor- 
iginal clubs and civil rights movements’. For some time, though, 
McGuinness still tried ‘to be a white man’. In 1968 he began to be 
involved in Aboriginal political matters, first through the Aborigines 
Advancement League, where he became a liaison officer and worked 
under Nicholls’ guidance, and second, in a new organisation, the Vic- 
torian Tribal Council, where he worked with Eric Onus who assumed a 
greater role as leader after his brother Bill’s death in 1968.’ 

Harry Penrith, by contrast, had not grown up in an Aboriginal world 
at all and had thoroughly adopted Anglo-Australian bourgeois mores. 
Born at Wallaga Lake reserve on the New South Wales south coast in 
1936, he had been removed from his parents when three months old 
and raised at the United Aborigines Mission Home at Bomaderry until 
he was ten years old and then at Kinchela Aboriginal Boys’ Home, near 
Kempsey, where he was one of first Aboriginal children in Australia 
to complete high school. He entered the state bureaucracy and rose 
through the ranks before being blocked by racial prejudice. From the late 
1950s he started to be acquainted with Aboriginal people, particularly 
once he married an Aboriginal woman, but it was not until the mid 
1960s that he rejected assimilation. Thereafter, he entered Aboriginal 
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In July 1968 about 500 people, mostly students, marched through the streets 
of Melbourne to Parliament House. They walked behind a banner proclaiming 
‘Land rights for Aborigines’, carrying placards calling for ‘Justice for original 
Australians’ and chanting ‘Land rights now’. The principal speakers included 
Frank Hardy, who spoke about the Gurindji demands, and Harry Penrith, 
pictured here addressing the meeting near parliament, who spoke more generally 
of Aboriginal people’s sense that they were the rightful owners of Australia. 
The previous month Penrith had noted that ‘the British claimed our land by the 
mere placing of a flag on a sandy beach’. Twenty years later he would com- 
memorate the bicentenary of white settlement by raising the Aboriginal flag on 
the beach at Dover and claiming the lands of England for Aboriginal people. 
(COURTESY AGE) 


affairs, first of all politically but soon as an administrator. By 1968 he 
had moved to Melbourne to take up a position with the newly created 
Victorian Ministry for Aboriginal Affairs. In the same year he joined the 
Aborigines Advancement League and assumed convenorship of the 
shortlived National Council of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders. 
His work for government took him to reserves such as Lake Tyers, which 
he claimed as ‘the traditional land of [his] ancestors’, though his 
forebears had been exiled there following the closure of Coranderrk in 
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the early 1920s. He began to do genealogical work, tracing his family 
tree back to his great grandfather, Tommy McRae, a contemporary of 
William Barak. A decade or so later, Penrith adopted the name of a man 
he assumed was his great-great grandfather, Burnum Burnum. By 
working among Aboriginal people Penrith increasingly understood 
himself as an Aboriginal.'° 

The other important young activist in Melbourne in these years was 
Bob Maza, who was born of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
parents on Palm Island in 1939 and had grown up in Cairns. He came 
to Melbourne in 1967 to further his education. The following year he 
became the president of the Aborigines Advancement League. He was 
mostly concerned with matters that were broadly cultural rather than 
narrowly political, and began to nurture indigenous culture through 
Aboriginal or black theatre. In 1970 he helped establish Nindethana 
Theatre Company before moving to Sydney in 1971-72 to found the 
National Black Theatre Art and Culture Centre. 

This new generation of Aboriginal spokespersons were radicalised by 
political change both at home and abroad. By 1968 much of the 
Western world had been affected by new left-wing movements that were 
opposed to capitalism, war, racism and sexism and which adopted new 
methods of protest. More particularly, decolonisation had swept through 
Africa and black militancy had exploded in the United States. Conse- 
quently, there was a greater awareness among Aborigines of injustice and 
inequality and the fight against these, and an impatience for rapid 
change. As Pittock commented: 


Now even the most illiterate and isolated Aborigine in this country 
is able to know what is going on in the world, and what he is missing 
... News bulletins inform him of progress elsewhere . . . and of the 
methods, achievements and policies of black men such as the Martin 
Luther Kings and Stokely Carmichaels of the world outside... 
Aborigines are no longer ignorant of their rights and opportunities as 
equals, and are no longer prepared to go on as if they were. !! 


For the most part the political programme of these young Abor- 
iginal activists was not novel. However, the form and style of their 
approach marked a radical departure from that of an earlier generation 
of campaigners. Non-Aboriginal players in the movement publicly 
acknowledged this, observing that there was ‘a strong movement 
amongst Aboriginal people, whether full-blood or of mixed descent, to 
build up and maintain an Aboriginal culture—to be a people of dignity 
and worth, with pride in their racial traditions and culture’. They 
referred to this as ‘Aboriginality’.'* 

These new leaders were self-consciously Aboriginal in ways that their 
parents and grandparents had not been. In the 1940s and 1950s 
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political leaders like Doug Nicholls and Bill Onus believed that Abor- 
iginality was important but their articulation of it in the Australian 
political domain had been muted. Now, it was emphasised since this 
younger generation both needed and wanted to present an Aboriginal 
identity. This was apparent in several ways but no more so than the 
Koorier, a news-sheet that McGuinness and Eric Onus’ son Lin (born 
1948) founded in November 1968. ‘Koori’ was the word many Abor- 
iginal people in Victoria and southern New South Wales had used 
for themselves for some time in the Aboriginal domain, but now they 
used the term more publicly, along with their term for whites, ‘gubbas’ 
or ‘gubs’. 

In an editorial in one of the first issues of the Koorier, McGuinness 
addressed the question ‘What is an Aborigine?’: ‘Quite often’, he wrote, 
‘I have heard people ask, just how do you define an aborigine[?]’. 
Primarily it was a matter of pride, he argued: ‘When people talk of 
Aborigines with respect I feel as though I have been personally praised, 
this makes me glow with pride’. At another level, Aboriginality was 
simply a matter of affirmation in the face of racism: ‘when the word 
Aborigine is spoken with Disrespect’, McGuinness stated, ‘[I am filled] 
with anger, and the need to strike back in some way’. In another article 
published in the Koorier shortly afterwards, Maza declared: 


I am hoping to create an awareness of the Koorie as a race. This 
seems to the average gub a silly point... the gub... managed, 
throughout his rule[,] to suppress the Koorie to such a bitter extent, 
that he killed the blackman’s individuality as a race, dignity, national 
pride and unity. !3 


Beginning in 1962-63, the articulation of Aboriginality had become 
increasingly important as an earlier generation of campaigners began to 
emphasise aboriginal rights rather than only civil rights for Aborigines, 
but until the 1967 referendum most political campaigning required a 
stress upon a common humanity rather than cultural or historical dif- 
ferences. Now, in the context of a much greater push for aboriginal 
rights, it was both possible and necessary to articulate an indigenous or 
aboriginal identity, and a particular form of Aboriginality at that. As 
always, the terms in which such an identity was performed was shaped 
by the dominant discourses about Aboriginality, which were of course 
determined by settler Australians. By this time there was an emergent 
discourse about Aboriginality, profoundly influenced by the disciplines 
of anthropology and archaeology, which emphasised the value of precolo- 
nial Aboriginal culture in terms of its antiquity, spirituality and relation- 
ship to land. Yet, these young Aboriginal advocates did not simply 
reproduce this discourse. They pushed it further into the political realm. 
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Aboriginality for these young activists was at first largely a matter of 
assertion, as we have seen. They were Aboriginal because they called 
themselves Aboriginal. But they soon found it necessary to ascribe 
meaning to it. As one Queensland spokesman, Len Watson, stated, ‘it is 
not enough to simply say, I am Aboriginal, I am Torres Strait Islander’. 
They did so mostly by defining Aboriginality in particular historical and 
cultural terms. As in the claiming of any identity, it was important, both 
personally and politically, to assert a sense of historical continuity. So, 
for example, McGuinness argued that ‘the Australian Koori ha[d] 
preserved their original form and blood line undisturbed for thousands 
of years’. More commonly, continuity was asserted by reference to 
culture. Here, these activists were influenced by the ways anthropology 
had long conceptualised Aboriginality in particular and culture in 
general. To quote McGuinness again: 


Primarily I feel very proud of the fact that I belong to a race of 
people whose culture has been defined by anthropologists as one 
of the most advanced in the world, also to know that my people 
have been living in this country for more than 30,000 years gives me 
a deep sense of ownership even though I possess nothing of material 
value. 


McGuinness’ news-sheet often referred to ‘Aboriginal culture’.'* 

Maza was especially intent on forging an Aboriginal consciousness 
grounded in aboriginal tradition. He believed many Aborigines were 
‘lost’ because they had sought ‘integration’ and were uninterested in 
their ‘forefathers’ culture’. Knowledge of one’s ancestors, he said, was 
crucial since Aboriginal ‘culture and civilisation’ was the means of 
building ‘a national pride’: 


You may wonder why this is all so necessary, so let me remind you of 
one very important factor. This white man whom you so readily wish 
to mime has a history of triumphs over trials and hardships, of 
pioneers . . . The white man can look back with pride and honour at 
the history of his people. So you who are black must also search and 
find that pride and dignity which lies in your ancestry. 


Whereas those such as Nicholls expressed their Aboriginality largely 
by reference to specific colonial histories, Maza, who knew little of these 
local pasts, was more concerned to articulate it through a general 
precolonial tradition: 


You need the knowledge of the wonderful way of life that the old 


Aborigines had. You need to know the height of his honour, integrity 
and unique self-discipline. You need to know of his high moral code 
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and religious ethics ... Let me say once again that we, the black 
people, have at our fingertips the key to making Australia a better 
place, because from our history . . . we can learn the ways that made 
our society such a harmonious existence...It is our duty to 
continue the work that the elders of tribes used to [do].!° 


‘Tribal’ was a term commonly used by these spokespersons. For 
instance, Maza often used a tribal name as a pseudonym in his writings, 
just as the amateur anthropologists Robert H. Croll and Alfred S. 
Kenyon had done in the 1920s and 1930s. The most obvious example 
of this political turn, though, was the creation of tribal councils. The 
Victorian Tribal Council, formed in 1968, set out to ‘reintroduce the 
Aboriginal culture to Victoria’ and ‘cultivate their .. . traditions’, which 
it defined in terms of ‘Corroborees and Tribal customs’. It tried to ‘work 
along the lines adapted from the original methods of tribal consultation’. 
Shortly after its founding, an all-Aboriginal club, the Koorie Club, was 
also established. It was managed by McGuinness and overseen by a 
committee of management that included Eric Onus and Maza. One of 
its purposes was to promote Aboriginal culture and to this end it showed 
‘films on Aboriginal culture and [had] talks by Anthropologists on the 
history of Victoria’s Aboriginal tribes’.'” 

This emphasis upon the importance of Aboriginality was even more 
pronounced by the early 1970s, by which time it was increasingly articu- 
lated in terms of a national Aboriginal consciousness. There were 
growing connections between young activists. In 1968 McGuinness and 
Maza had met Denis Walker and Don Brady from Brisbane and Gary 
Foley and Paul Coe and others from Sydney, and ‘strong friendships’ 
had developed. Newspapers like the Koorier carried material from and 
was read in all the eastern states. In 1970 the National Tribal Council 
was formed. The following year a new national magazine called 
Identity was founded, established as ‘a means whereby Aborigines [could] 
talk to Aborigines’ as well as to non-Aboriginal people. Identity, as well as 
the Koorier (which was renamed the National Koorier when it became the 
organ of the National Tribal Council), Origin and Aboriginal Quarterly, 
played a very important role in constructing a national Aboriginal 
identity as well as a pan-Australian Aboriginal community. (Some of 
these developments were nurtured by the federal government’s Council 
for Aboriginal Affairs, as Nugget Coombs, Barrie Dexter and W.E.H. 
Stanner sought to encourage Aboriginal leadership and culture.)!® 

At the same time, this new generation of Aboriginal activists associ- 
ated their cause with other black or indigenous peoples. McGuinness 
and others, whose reading included the work of the famous Algerian 
critic of colonialism, Frantz Fanon, believed that their brothers and 
sisters in other parts of the world shared the same legacy—‘white 
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Leaflets like this one, produced by the Victorian Aborigines Advancement 
League in 1970, reflect the growing emphasis Aboriginal organisations placed on 
Aboriginality and Aboriginal rights during this period. (COURTESY RILEY & 
EPHEMERA COLLECTION, STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA) 


oppression’. During these years several Aboriginal activists travelled to 
Canada, the United States and New Zealand, observing black and 
indigenous movements as well as government programmes. This broad- 
ened their perspective, just as overseas contacts had been a very 
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important factor in earlier times in enabling white campaigners to see 
Aboriginal matters differently. '? 

From the outset, land was central to these Aboriginal spokespersons’ 
sense of their Aboriginality. Penrith asserted: ‘This is my land, my native 
land.’ They demanded land rights on the same terms and the same 
historical bases as earlier white campaigners, such as Barrie Pittock and 
Frank Engel. However, they also invested the land with their own partic- 
ular meanings. As Pittock observed, they tended to regard land in more 
abstract symbolic and religious terms than whites did. In their eyes, land 
and Aboriginality were inseparable. According to Penrith, land was their 
‘very means of existence’ and Aboriginal people had ‘a feeling for the 
land—it has real meaning’. Likewise, another Victorian Aboriginal 
campaigner, David Anderson (born 1947), claimed that ‘Land Rights’ 
were ‘needed for spiritual purposes’ rather than economic ones. “The 
Mallee’, he wrote, ‘is my life source, spirit centre, where our vortex is to 
communicate to the Great Spirit in the sky’. Aboriginal people in settled 
Australia like himself, he asserted, ‘still look for their well being to their 
ancestral Spirit Beings and Cultural Heroes, no less than the Yirrkala 
people do’.”° 

These Aboriginal activists influenced the older Aboriginal leaders, 
who also came to represent the significance of land in ways that were 
unprecedented. In his presidential report to the Federal Council’s 
conference in 1968, Joe McGinness championed ‘land rights’ in terms 
that were both old and new: 


[M]ore than ever before, our most urgent need is restoration of 
lands, or making available adequate and suitable land for our own 
use and development. This is the only real way for us Aborigines and 
Islanders to retain our identity as a people, as many of us wish to 
do...‘YOU CAN’T HAVE A PEOPLE WITHOUT LAND’?! 


Unlike an earlier generation of Aboriginal campaigners, however, the 
land that McGuinness, Penrith, Maza and others most had in mind was 
not their own people’s local lands but rather those of Aboriginal people 
generally in Northern Australia. Just as white campaigners in 1963 had 
begun to transfer their conception of Aboriginal land and culture in 
remote Australia to settled Australia, so, too, did these Aboriginal 
activists. As they forged a sense of Aboriginality rooted in an ideal of 
aboriginal culture situated in Northern Australia, they identified them- 
selves with these other peoples’ land. “Their land is our land’, they 
claimed. Thus, Bobbi Sykes (born 1943), a black power advocate who 
claimed Aboriginality but was not of Aboriginal descent, could say: 
‘I feel very sorry for my people who are living through Arnhem Land. As 
we listened politely to the European fathers we did not know that their 
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countrymen were busy applying for mining leases on our land’. In turn, 
Aboriginal activists were not simply demanding the return of their own 
people’s traditional lands, as had been the case previously; they were 
laying claim to the land of Australia in general.” 

In part, it can be argued, these changes occurred because these 
spokespersons’ relationship to their own local people and land had been 
diminished and another relationship to broaden Aboriginal groupings 
had developed. In this context, they embraced the meanings attributed 
to Aboriginal lands in remote Australia by anthropology and more 
popular Australian discourses. These discourses had long characterised 
aborigines in Central and Northern Australia as traditional or tribal but 
these terms had been given a new currency as political campaigns for 
‘land rights’, increasingly influenced by a leftist counter-culture, created 
Yirrkala and Wattie Creek and the Yolngu and the Gurindji as the 
symbols of Aboriginality. 

In calling for land rights in the late 1960s and early 1970s young 
Aboriginal spokespersons frequently used Yirrkala and Wattie Creek to 
represent Aboriginal land and the Yolngu and the Gurindji to represent 
Aboriginal people. They participated in many protests on behalf of 
the Gurindji and the Yolngu. In Sydney in 1970, for example, Paul 
Coe (born 1949) and other young activists were involved in a series 
of protests calling for a boycott of goods produced by Vesteys. One of 
these protests was a march that began at the Empress Hotel in Redfern, 
the suburb where many Aboriginal people lived, and proceeded down 
George Street to the offices of Vesteys, near the centre of the city. Most 
of the 150-200 protestors were students but young Aboriginal men 
headed the contingent and other Aborigines also marched. Coe and 
the Northern Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights leader Dexter 
Daniels, who was closely identified with the Gurindji cause, took turns 
to speak with a portable loudspeaker. Coe reportedly harangued 
bystanders: ‘You have stolen our land’, he said. ‘All we want is 500 
square miles. We demand our rights’. (Five hundred square miles was 
the amount of land the Gurindji were demanding.)”? 


‘Black power’ 


Black power had some of the features associated with Aboriginality. The 
term first began to be used in Australia in 1968, following international 
publicity of its American forms. By mid 1969 it was claimed by one 
exponent that the term was heard ‘every time there [was] a meeting of 
people concerned with Aboriginal affairs’. To a large degree, black power 
denoted a new mood of assertiveness rather than a systematic pro- 
gramme or policy. In Bruce McGuinness’ words: ‘We, the Aborigines, 
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The Gurindji and Wattie Creek, important symbols of the national land rights 
campaign in 1968, were adopted by young Aboriginal activists like those 
pictured here, leading a march in Sydney in July 1970. From left to right: Bob 
McLeod, Paul Coe, Sol Bellear, Dick Bellear, Dexter Daniels, Jimmy Jackson, 
unidentified journalist. (COURTESY TRIBUNE/SEARCH FOUNDATION) 


scream that we want to choose our own way of life’. The cover of one 
edition of his news-sheet especially reflected this: Make 1970 a year for 
Assertion, not suppression, change, not chance, dignity not degrada- 
tion’, it urged. “Turn back the clock 200 years and walk tall’. Scattered 
around these ‘signposts’ were words that described the historical reality 
these young activists wanted to overturn: ‘dispossession’, ‘murder’, 
‘genocide’, “The Act’, ‘paternalism’, ‘white dominance’ and ‘poverty’. 
The news-sheet’s cover ended with the provocative question: ‘Hey you! 
You gonna let the white man fight your fight?’. Underlying this 
assertiveness was, as one observer commented, a ‘tremendous frustra- 
tion’ over the slow progress towards ‘effective equality’. They wanted 
equality and they wanted it now.”4 

As the term suggests, black power also represented an attempt by 
young Aboriginal men to empower themselves as blacks or Aborigines: 
‘until all Aborigines are equal “on Aboriginal terms”’, McGuinness stated, 
‘there is still a problem’. Black power rejected white paternalism and 
assimilation, as earlier generations of Aboriginal spokespersons had done, 
but it articulated an Aboriginal or black consciousness much more overtly 
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and strongly. For the most part they did not reject whites but ‘white 
power’, which was defined by McGuinness in this way in 1969: 


We the white Australians of this country will grant the Aborigine 
some rights; We must kill this man[’]s culture and assimilate 
him into our community whether he wants to or not... We must 
allow him to take part in the managing of his own affairs, under our 
supervision; and at all times he must be grateful to us for doing this 
for him.?° 


Around this time McGuinness had clashed with Jack Horner, who 
had questioned some comments McGuinness had publicly made about 
black power. “Dear Sir’, McGuinness addressed the Federal Council 
leader: 


In response to your letter . . . I would like it noted that the statement 
I made to the press was brought about by an interview which 
appeared in my paper, ‘The Koorier’. This interview had, in essence, 
nothing whatsoever to do with any rules put down by FCAATSI. 
Furthermore [i]f I wish at any time to make a statement to the Press 
Etc I will do so of my own volition and I will not repeat not get 
permission of anyone to make such a statement. If you feel that 
I should then I suggest that you get yourself another boy.?° 


These political activists were influenced by young African American 
leaders, in particular Stokely Carmichael but also Malcolm X, Bobby 
Seale, Huey Newton, James Baldwin, Angela Davis and Eldridge 
Cleaver. As the young Sydney activist Gary Foley (born 1950) has 
commented, they eagerly consumed their writings, reading books like 
Black Power, Seize the Time, To Die for the People and The Fire Next Time. 
They saw ‘striking similarities in the American experience and their 
own communities’. In 1969 McGuinness claimed that Carmichael’s 
Black Power ‘should be a prized possession of every Aborigine’ and 
urged ‘all Koories’ to buy it. In summarising its definition of black power 
he emphasised the importance of Aborigines ‘get[ting] together [to] 
force white power to meet their legitimate needs’, having leadership 
responsive to black needs, attaining ‘independence’ by the ‘labor of 
self-discovery, self-naming and self-legitimisation’ and building their 
own institutions, instilling pride, and, most of all, developing ‘the 
attitudes favourable to the seizing and retention of power’. In affirming 
this new, positive sense of blackness, style, especially in clothes, were 
important. Activists donned black berets, jackets, jeans and dark glasses, 
and wore black power badges.” 

Black power became a means of articulating the demand for a greater 
Aboriginal role in the struggle for Aboriginal rights. Its rise served to 
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heighten this demand by expressing it in terms of Aboriginal control’. At 
first, though, black power was merely seen in terms of Aboriginal people 
playing a greater role in their own affairs. One means of doing this was 
through new organisations such as the Victorian Tribal Council, which 
aimed to act as ‘a medium for Aborigines to put forward their opinions’ 
and to ‘create opportunities for Aborigines to manage their own affairs’. 
This was consistent with long-standing concerns of Aboriginal leaders in 
Melbourne. Like the Australian Aborigines’ League, its membership was 
‘for Koories only’, while its leadership reflected that of the former 
League in the form of Eric Onus, Doug Nicholls and Margaret Tucker. It 
also had a strong sense of this history. Soon after its formation Onus 
paid tribute to William Cooper as the founder of an organisation ‘which 
opened the way for us to carry on’, as well as to Shadrach James and 
Onus’ brother, Bill. His call for support for a forum that would ‘let the 
Aborigine think for himself’ echoed Cooper’s emphasis on the impor- 
tance of ‘thinking black’.”8 

These young campaigners also wanted a greater role in existing 


‘Black Power’ went hand in hand with ‘Aboriginality’ but got a good deal of its 
inspiration from American blacks rather than American Indians. The Black 
Panther Party drew heavily on the American party of the same name, emulating 
much of its programme but also its style. Four of its members, Gary Williams 
(left), Gary Foley (foregound), Denis Walker (centre) and Billy Craigie (right), 
posed for this photograph in December 1971. (COURTESY AUSTRALIAN) 
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organisations such as the Aborigines Advancement League, which had 
been dominated since its founding in 1957 by white leaders like Gordon 
Bryant and Stan Davey. In 1969 there was a push for Aboriginal control. 
This followed a well-reported three-day visit to Melbourne by a black 
Bermudan leader, Roosevelt Brown, who made an enormous impact on 
young Aboriginal activists in Melbourne. McGuinness joked that ‘[h]e 
came, he saw and he scared the life out of nearly everyone!’, while Maza 
observed that his visit marked ‘the day that enlightenment came to 
Australia. Enlightenment of the black man of this country brought 
about by a black man from another country’. Maza, McGuinness and 
Penrith were persuaded by Brown that Aboriginal people had a common 
cause with other blacks in ‘a struggle for emancipation from domination 
and exploitation by White Power’. A visit the following month by Albert 
Maori Kiki, the secretary of Papua New Guinea’s pro-independence 
Pangu Pati, also provoked local Aboriginal leaders to reflect on black 
power, particularly since he had declared that they were ‘a bunch of 
White Blackfellas’.?° 

Only days after Brown’s visit Maza introduced a statement on black 
power at the Advancement League’s annual general meeting. It began: 


To use the words of Jean-Paul Sartre, “Not so very long ago, the earth 
numbered two thousand million inhabitants, and one thousand five 
hundred million natives’. That is white power. Since the end of 
World II, many of the coloured peoples who live under white 
colonial rule have gained their independence and coloured minorities 
in multi-racial nations are claiming the right to determine the course 
of their own affairs in contradiction to the inferior state under which 
they had lived. That is black power. 


‘Black power’, the statement continued, quoting Pittock, essentially 
meant ‘that black people [were] more likely to achieve freedom and 
justice for themselves by working as a group’. As such, it was already 
‘widely accepted amongst Aborigines who are active in their own cause’. 
In actual fact there were considerable differences among the Aboriginal 
members of the League as to what form black power should take.°° 

Maza, Penrith, Geraldine Briggs (a sister of former Australian Abor- 
igines’ League spokeswoman, Margaret Tucker), and others wanted 
Aborigines to take control of the Advancement League. They asserted 
the principle of ‘“Gubbah helper, Koorie boss’, pressed the organisation’s 
management committee and office bearers to resign so they could be 
replaced by an all-Aboriginal committee, and demanded that all paid 
staff be Aboriginal. This threw the organisation into turmoil since other 
Aborigines were opposed to pushing aside non-Aboriginal people in 
this way.*! 

Like Nicholls, McGuinness was especially concerned to preserve a 
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coalition of Aborigines and whites. He was of the opinion that ‘the 
color of a man’s skin’ was not that important provided they were 
responsive to Aboriginal opinion. He supported Nicholls’ stance on 
‘co-operation between white and black people’, quoting the senior 
Aboriginal leader to the effect of “You can play a tune on the black keys 
[of the piano], you can play a tune on the white keys, but you need 
both to play in harmony’. Aborigines, he acknowledged, should ‘take a 
lead in the policy making of Aboriginal affairs’ but ‘a black and white 
coalition’ was needed. An Aboriginal ‘take-over’ would have “disastrous 
side-effects’. They would lose the non-Aboriginal support that was so 
important to the League. ‘[W]here would Aboriginal affairs be today’, 
McGuinness asked, ‘without people like Stan Davey, Gordon Bryant, 
Barrie Pittock’: ‘I truly value their support. Not only do I value it, 
but I also know that without it, the progress of Aboriginal claims would 
be set back ten years’. Consequently, McGuinness lambasted what 
he called ‘a radical movement’, claiming Maza and Penrith were ‘hell 
bent on getting control of Aboriginal affairs’ and were a ‘minority 
within a minority’. Eric Onus also backed non-Aboriginal membership 
of the League’s committee and questioned the authority of Maza and 
Penrith: ‘Who are these blow-ins[?] ... Bob Maza—he’s been in 
Victoria for only two years. Where has Harry Penrith been? Over the 
river planting’ .*” 

The push for Aboriginal control was lost but the League’s constitution 
was amended to express its commitment to ‘promote the advancement 
of all Australian people of Aboriginal and Islander descent so that they 
might take full control of their own affairs and to encourage them at all 
times to maintain their Aboriginal and Islander identity’. Furthermore, 
the management committee agreed to appoint Aboriginal nominees to fill 
some vacancies, which gave Aborigines a majority. In 1970 McGuinness 
became the League’s joint director and administrative officer, completing 
what the organisation called ‘the change-over to all Aboriginal staff’. 
McGuinness remained of the opinion, though, that a black-white 
coalition was required. Yet, shortly after issuing a plea to other Abor- 
igines, ‘Don’t go it alone!’, he declared that “Black Power’ was needed at 
a national level since it was ‘the only thing that can draw our people 
together’. McGuinness and these other young Aboriginal activists were 
very critical of the fact that non-Aboriginal campaigners dominated 
the Federal Council. In March 1970 they sought to change this.’ 


“To think black’ 


There was, not surprisingly, some tension between the younger and 
older generations of Aboriginal leaders. Doug Nicholls was undoubtedly 
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perturbed by some aspects of black power. During Roosevelt Brown’s 
visit in 1969 he claimed there was ‘no place’ in Australia ‘for the black 
power movement’. However, like other older leaders, he was heartened 
by the outspokenness of the younger leaders. He was sympathetic since 
he continued to believe in the importance of ‘thinking black’. However, 
Nicholls emphasised the importance of change coming from people 
inside rather than outside Australia and so he appealed to the tradition 
of ‘great Aboriginal leaders’ like Cooper who had developed ‘their own 
thinking’. Above all else, though, Nicholls’ stance was a pragmatic one. 
Like Bruce McGuinness, he was fearful that ‘black power’ would damage 
the League by frightening its supporters, but in the national context he, 
too, supported what amounted to black power.*# 

Federal Council president Joe McGinness was similarly ambivalent. 
He feared some ‘black power talk’ could ‘go to the heads of some, 
frighten some, confuse most’. He believed the younger activists’ hopes 
for ‘black power’ were unrealistic. “We are not the majority as in Africa, 
[and] we haven’t America’s millions . . . The black power of a handful of 
Aborigines and Islanders’, he observed, ‘will need a mighty lot of white 
help’. He was also sceptical because he knew Aboriginal communities 
were very dependent upon government. ‘Money power’ was more 
important than ‘black power’. McGinness also realised there was much 
about ‘black power’ that was not new. “The Advancement movement has 
always put forward the idea of Aborigines maintaining identity through 
development of their own communities around activities of their own 
choice, with autonomy or the right to run their communities as they 
want and decide.’ 

McGinness, however, acknowledged why black power was so 
attractive. ‘Black power talk’ was ‘heady stuff, stirring for Aboriginal 
spokesmen despondent at the apparent failure of organised advance- 
ment movements. We have achieved so little so slowly’. The 1967 
referendum had ‘raised many hopes’ but nothing had happened. And 
so black power seemed ‘the necessary shot in the arm’. Yet, McGinness, 
like Nicholls, thought the cause would be advanced faster were Abor- 
iginal people to adopt approaches that came “deep out of our own and 
the general Australian circumstances’. In this regard he referred to the 
need to ‘think Aboriginal’ rather than ‘thinking black’. Quite clearly, 
‘black’ had come to have somewhat different meanings than it had 
for Cooper.” 

By comparison with Nicholls and McGinness, Kath Walker led the 
way in calling for black power. Her political position on key aspects 
of the struggle for rights for Aborigines changed considerably in the 
course of the 1960s. In the early and mid 1960s she shared the same 
conception of rights that animated other campaigners, Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal. She endorsed the principles of equality and inclusion, 
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seeking to overcome racism by transcending ‘racial difference’, as her 
1962 poem ‘Aboriginal Charter of Rights’ reveals. Addressed to white 
Australians, she pleaded for ‘hope, not racialism/Brotherhood, not 
ostracism’ and called for ‘Opportunities, that places/White and black on 
equal basis’. ‘Make us proud, not colour-conscious’, she demanded, 
‘Make us mates, not poor relations’. ‘Must we native Australians/In our 
own land rank as aliens?/Banish bans and conquer caste/Then we will 
win our own at last’, she concluded.*” 

By 1970, Walker’s stance was strikingly different in some respects. 
This was evident in her poem, ‘Oration’. It was addressed to other 
Aboriginal people and represented Aboriginality in terms of traditional 
land and culture. First read at the national parliament during a vigil at 
Easter, it began: 


Here, at the invaders’ talk-talk place, 
We, who are strangers now, 

Come with sorrow in our hearts. 
The Bora Ring, the Corroborees, 
The sacred ceremonies, 

Have gone. All gone. 

Turned to dust on the land, 

That was once ours.?8 


As well as articulating Aboriginality in these terms, Walker asserted 
the importance of a sense of grouphood. Aborigines ‘need their own 
people’, ‘need to think black’ and need to ‘get their pride back’. ‘No 
man’, she said, ‘can walk straight without pride of race’. This was no 
different to what she had asserted in the early 1960s but there was now 
a greater emphasis upon Aboriginal identity.°? 

More importantly, Walker had revised her opinion regarding 
the multi-racial pact that had underpinned the campaign for rights 
for Aborigines since the 1950s. To get their pride back, she now argued, 
Aboriginal people would ‘have to fight the white man for it’. In 1962 she 
thought the role of the Federal Council’s secretary should be shared, 
‘one white one black’, and that its ruling body should have equal 
numbers so they could ‘learn from each other’. She rejected Aboriginal 
people going it alone: ‘There is another thing we must watch very 
carefully this year’, she wrote to Shirley Andrews: 


My people or rather some of them will try to carry all the responsi- 
bility and some will think they have no need of the white people. 
This must be avoided at all costs. Black and white must stand 
together, otherwise it could develop into a race struggle, through 
some of my people trying to become independent too soon. 
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Walker thought this was ‘quite understandable’ but the one-time 
member of the Communist Party was nonetheless of the opinion that 
the Aboriginal struggle was ‘a class struggle’ and that ‘colour’ was ‘of no 
importance when all is said and done’. At the same time, Walker, like 
Cooper before her, emphasised the importance of government ‘listening 
to the leaders within the Aboriginal ranks themselves’, since ‘no one 
understands the Aboriginal more than the Aboriginal himself’.*° 

In 1964 Walker still maintained the importance of a multi-racial 
alliance. At the Federal Council conference she accused those pressing 
for more Aboriginal representation of ‘starting division and discrimi- 
nation’ at the cost of losing ‘a wonderful white man’, namely Gordon 
Bryant. By 1966, Walker had become more critical of this coalition or 
at least how it worked. What Aboriginal people wanted was ‘ignored 
by a lot of the non-Aborigines’, and there were ‘some non-Aborigines 
who, no matter how well-intentioned, [would] not let them make their 
own decisions’, she complained. Aborigines wanted only ‘those non- 
Aborigines who [were] prepared to forget their own personal interests 
and work for the policy laid down by the Aborigines themselves’. Yet, 
Walker still remained of the opinion that ‘a breakaway would be most 
undesirable’ as it ‘would split Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal and... 
throw to the wind most of the advancement made so far’.*! 

By 1969, Walker had come to see the matter very differently, as the 
next generation, including her son Denis (born 1947), pressed for greater 
Aboriginal influence. She delivered a series of speeches in which she 
developed a critique of ‘white power’. At the Federal Council’s annual 
Easter conference she told the Aboriginal delegates to ‘go back .. . with 
the purpose of uniting your own people . . . Don’t wait to leave it to the 
white man to do your protesting for you . . . unite your people, and bring 
them out fighting!’. A few months later, after returning from an inter- 
national conference on racism in London, she told fellow Aborigines—or 
‘black Australians’ to use the term she now preferred—that as long as 
they were ‘politically dependent upon white political machines, their 
interests [would] be secondary to those machines’. When the Federal 
Council was formed, she argued, ‘it was expected to be a fighting 
organisation, consisting of Aborigines and white Australians who would 
work together’ but ‘White People in the movement have always dictated 
to the black Australians’. The Federal Council, she urged, should be 
controlled by Aboriginal people, and they should ‘define and formulate 
policy’ and rid the organisation of its “European direction’. ‘Black 
Australians must strengthen themselves into a solid, determined, 
fighting unit and dictate their own terms for their own advancement. 
They must define what is best for their own advancement’.*” 

Walker still believed a coalition of “black and white Australians’ 
could work but this could only occur once Aborigines were able to 
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‘determine where white Australians [could] be of assistance’ and once 
whites accepted Aborigines as ‘co-equal partners’ and recognised and 
respected Aborigines’ goals. Only then could ‘black Australians .. . 
become masters of their own destiny’. Walker recognised that for many 
campaigners Aborigines were ‘a downtrodden “cause” to be saved by 
White Australians’ and as such had ‘given some [non-Aboriginal 
campaigners]... the very definition [or meaning] of their existence’. 
These paternalistic campaigners, she asserted, felt ‘betrayed by the very 
declaration of independence of black Australians’ and so they objected 
‘to being displaced by black reformers . . . [who they accused] of being 
bitter, cheeky, insolent and anti-white’. In another speech, a couple of 
months later, she attacked these ‘do-gooders’ for being unable to ‘let go’ 
of the Aboriginal cause. At the same time she issued what she called 
“The Black Commandments’, which called among other things for ‘work 
for black liberation’. The Commandments ended: ‘10. Thou shalt think 
black and act black. 11. Thou shalt be black all the rest of thy days’.* 


‘The right to speak for themselves’ 


The rise of Aboriginality and black power provoked an array of 
responses among non-Aboriginal campaigners. Some such as Shirley 
Andrews, one of the most influential postwar campaigners, decided it 
was time to step down from the Federal Council, while her organisation, 
the Council for Aboriginal Rights, debated whether it should fold. Other 
campaigners, like Jack Horner and Faith Bandler, refused to withdraw 
and allow Aboriginal leaders to take control. Still others tried to pave 
the way for black power. The most important figure in this regard was 
Barrie Pittock, who worked in similar ways to Stan Davey. 

As we have seen, Pittock was a leading advocate for land rights, 
but he had also championed Aboriginal self-determination since joining 
the Federal Council in the mid 1960s. He had called for Aboriginal 
participation at all levels of government and Aboriginal representation 
on all agencies whose work affected Aborigines. This, he believed, 
was crucial: 


Our problem then is to find a policy which will gain the acceptance 
and co-operation of the people themselves .. . [T]he surest way to 
evolve such a policy is by consulting the Aborigines at every stage of 
its formation and implementation. This is so contrary to our past 
procedures that our immediate policy must be aimed at creating 
better means and institutions for finding out what Aborigines think 
and feel. We must develop or create a situation in which Aborigines 
can play a major role in ongoing policy-making. 
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Pittock advocated ‘a real measure of self-government’ for Aboriginal 
communities, pointing to New Zealand, Canada and Papua New Guinea 
for examples of indigenous ‘corporate political expression’ .** 

In 1968, at the same time as he provided the impetus for the Federal 
Council’s land rights campaign, Pittock pushed for a greater role for 
Aboriginal people in the organisation. ‘People who are struggling’, he 
emphasised, ‘must take leadership and assume responsibility for their 
own advancement’. He endorsed Charles Perkins’ claim that the Federal 
Council’s leadership was dominated by his fellow white members and 
criticised it for failing to encourage Aboriginal people ‘to act as their 
own spokesmen’. It was Aboriginal people, he argued, who could ‘best 
represent Aborigines, and best lead their fellows to follow the path to 
self-respect and dignity’. Black power, he suggested, offered a lead by its 
‘advocacy of an active leadership role by minority (black) people them- 
selves’. Pittock nevertheless believed that Aborigines needed ‘friends’ 
and that whites ‘should be eligible for leadership roles’ in the Council 
and other such bodies.*” 

In the course of 1969, however, Pittock reconsidered the role 
non-Aboriginal campaigners should play. He read Kath Walker’s criti- 
cisms of white power and heard Denis Walker assert that he, Pittock, 
was ‘a white man’ and so could ‘walk away at any time he likes’. 
Consequently, he became more critical of organisations, like the Federal 
Council, that presumed ‘to speak on behalf of Aborigines and 
Islanders’. He also questioned the degree of understanding and com- 
mitment white people could have; ‘with rare exceptions’, he argued, 
‘only minority group members have experienced and felt what it 
means to be... members of such a minority’. This led him to the 
conclusion that the task of ‘the white “liberal”, or the “radical”’ should 
largely be that of a ‘translator’ or ‘interpreter’, people who knew ‘both 
worlds’ and could generally help both Aborigines and ‘Non-Aborigines’ 
understand one another but more particularly explain the former’s 
perspective to the latter. In October 1969 he privately urged the 
Federal Council’s non-Aboriginal leadership ‘to think seriously’ about 
how to transfer power to Aborigines ‘as smoothly as possible’. Two 
months later, he publicly called on his fellow non-Aboriginal 
campaigners to ‘face up to this challenge’ of black power by relin- 
quishing ‘their power over Black people’.*° 

In January 1970, recognising he had support among many Abor- 
iginal campaigners, Pittock asked the Federal Council’s executive to 
consider a proposal for changing the organisation’s constitution in 
favour of indigenous control. In March he put forward two amendments 
to be debated at the annual conference, the first that the executive 
should be composed of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders alone, the 
second that only indigenous people could vote at general meetings. In 
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a supporting statement, Pittock explained his reasons for believing that 
indigenous people should decide the Council’s policies. 

The role of the organisation, argued Pittock, was ‘to help, represent, 
and speak for Aborigines and Islanders, not to decide what is good for 
“them”’. These changes, he reasoned, naturally followed the recent shift 
to an emphasis on Aboriginal autonomy and Aboriginality: 


FCAATSI policies over the years have developed to the point where 
we stand for Aboriginal equality without conformity, for the preser- 
vation of an Aboriginal and Islander cultural identity as long as the 
people themselves choose to preserve it, and for Aboriginal and 
Islander pride, self-respect and economic independence. 


Furthermore, he claimed, the Federal Council stood ‘for the right for 
Aborigines and Islanders to speak for themselves, determine their own 
future, and to be free of paternalism’, and it was only right that the 
organisation should practise what it preached. It was time, he told his 
fellow non-Aboriginal executive members, for them to play another role, 
that of ‘supporting Aborigines and Islanders, but not controlling them’. 
Aborigines and Islanders were now well able to lead the organisation and 
much would be achieved by this reform. It would ‘bring pride, a sense 
of achievement, and unity of purpose to Aborigines and Islanders’ as 
they saw that the Council was ‘truly their organisation and that its 
achievements [were] their achievements’. It would also remove any 
reason to doubt that the Council represented the opinion of Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders.*” 

Pittock knew that there were many people, both Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal, who were troubled by his proposal. They were 
concerned, most of all, because the principle of ‘the equality and 
brotherhood of Man [was] being questioned’. These people, he claimed, 
had ‘yet to face up to and respect the “otherness” of other people, and 
the right of others to choose and determine their own destinies and 
identities. The fact is’, he asserted, ‘Aborigines and Islanders are distin- 
guished from other Australians by their cultural inheritance, their 
colour, and their history as colonised, pauperised, and under-privileged 
people’. Pittock concluded his statement with a plea to members to 
‘respect our differences on this issue’ and so maintain the unity of 
the organisation.** 

This proved to be a forlorn hope. Many non-Aboriginal and 
Aboriginal campaigners were wedded to the ideal of a multi-racial 
organisation. The most vociferous opponents of Pittock’s reforms were 
non-Aboriginal, in particular Horner, the Federal Council’s new 
secretary, and Bandler, who had acted in this position previously. They 
had recently seen their own organisation, the Aboriginal-Australian 
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Fellowship, fold as Aboriginal people had abandoned it for the Aborig- 
ines Progressive Association. Horner claimed he could ‘see the point 
that Aborigines will want to do things for themselves, make their own 
mistakes of course, and speak and act like men’, but argued that there 
was ‘another principle’ at stake that was ‘just as true and just as 
important: white people have a right to be interested in the public 
affairs of the Aborigines or Islanders, just as the Aborigines or the 
Islanders have a right to have an interest in white people’s public 
affairs’. He regarded black power as a ‘retreat’ by Aborigines, ‘a defence 
against harsh treatment from white people’, and considered it to be a 
form of racism. As far as he was concerned, the Federal Council was 


an organisation from the whole Australian community with an 
interest in correcting the injustices and so on of the Aboriginal and 
Islander people. It is not a racial organisation. As soon as you begin 
talk of racial exclusiveness, you speak in terms of racial purity, and 
this is fatal to our whole principle.?” 


Bandler, Flower, Ken Brindle and others were of a similar mind. They 
emphasised the achievements of a multi-racial organisation campaigning 
for equal rights: ‘It is only through the unity between Aborigines and 
Islanders supporting white organisations that the rights and advance- 
ment of Aborigines have ANY HOPE AT ALL. They, too, accused 
Pittock of racism. Both Horner’s and Bandler’s stances were heavily 
tinged by their own emotional personal investments in the cause. They 
needed Aboriginal people to need their friendship.°° 

At the conference Pittock’s proposals were bitterly contested. At 
noon on the Saturday the formal agenda was abandoned and debate 
began and continued for the rest of the day and the next. As more 
than one report of the conference noted, the divisions were not along 
racial grounds. There were many non-Aboriginal people who favoured 
Aboriginal control and many Aborigines who favoured continuing the 
multi-racial organisation. Nevertheless, there was considerable tension 
and antagonism in the exchanges that occurred on and off the con- 
ference floor. Bryant was booed and hissed, Pittock was shunned 
and McGuinness was accused of trying to stack the vote. The debate 
reached its finale late on Sunday afternoon when a vote was taken. It 
was tied, falling far short of the two-thirds majority required for consti- 
tutional change. Chaos ensued. Nicholls and Walker immediately 
announced that they were calling another meeting to establish a 
national tribal council. 

McGuinness among others saw the conference as a historic turning 
point, linking ‘Aboriginal assertion’ and ‘Aboriginal control’ to ‘Abor- 
iginal identity’: 
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Following the split in the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders at Easter 1970, Bruce McGuinness’ news-sheet, the 
National Koorier, carried this cartoon of an MP and a trade unionist as well as a 
poem about the ‘Federal Council for the Advancement of Parliamentarians and 
Trade Unionists’. McGuinness was just as critical of those ‘Aborigines amongst 
us who will go to any end to appease a white man, even to the point of allowing 
themselves to be white-washed and even fight against their brothers’. (COURTESY 
STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA) 


We want to be proud of our identity as Aborigines. We want also to 
control this identity ... We must assert our selves as rulers of our 
own destiny. This was clearly and vividly pointed out on the floor in 
Canberra and cannot be repudiated... the progressive Aborigines 
saw the need for Aboriginal control and grasped it. 
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And these Aborigines were not all ‘Johnny-come latelys’, McGuinness 
remarked. They included long-time campaigners such as Kath Walker, 
Doug Nicholls and Eric Onus and ‘many, many more Aboriginal people’ 
who had, he claimed, ‘nothing but pride to regain’.*! 

Several months later, the National Tribal Council met in Melbourne 
at the headquarters of the Aborigines Advancement League to draft a 
constitution and prepare a manifesto. Like William Cooper’s organis- 
ation, only indigenous people could be full members. Decisions would 
‘remain entirely in the hands of Aborigines and Islanders’ though others 
could participate and were entitled to raise proposals and motions, 
speak for and against these and enter most discussions. The preamble of 
the policy manifesto emphasised both the nature of the Council’s repre- 
sentation—'We representatives of the Aboriginal and Islander peoples 
of Australia’ —and Aboriginality—‘[ We] reaffirm our pride in our own 
history, culture and achievements as a people... we are proud of our 
race’. These were strongly tied to a sense of history: ‘Our peoples have 
been shamefully treated at the hands of white settlers and governments 
right up to the present day. This has led to the degradation, disposses- 
sion and pauperisation of our people’. Likewise the preamble stressed 
that Aborigines and Islanders would “depend on our own efforts [and] 
on the united stance of our people’. They welcomed non-indigenous 
people but only as ‘allies’, ‘not masters’. Many of the Tribal Council’s 
policies were the same as the Federal Council’s but they differed in a few 
significant ways. For example, the Tribal Council repeated the earlier 
calls for Aboriginal representation in parliament, just as it demanded 
indigenous national and state administrations elected by indigenous 
people. These, along with local councils and other Aboriginal and 
Islander bodies, would administer Aboriginal affairs in such a way as 
to enable Aborigines and Islanders to become ‘independent and self- 
supporting members of the Australian community’. This was called 
‘self-determination’.» 


A Day of Mourning’ 


The new mood of Aboriginal protest was evident in a campaign against 
the bicentenary celebrations of Cook’s ‘discovery’ of Australia on 
29 April 1970, though planning had begun the previous year and 
involved both the National Tribal Council and the Federal Council. 
Land rights had brought an increased focus on Cook as the founding 
father of a nation that had dispossessed the original landowners. 
A leaflet prepared for the protest asserted: ‘For [Aborigines], Cook’s 
landing was not the birth of a nation but the beginning of a long and 
seemingly unending period of personal and cultural decline’.*? 
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In May 1969 Charles Perkins resigned as an Aboriginal representa- 
tive on a committee responsible for the celebrations in Sydney. He did 
not want to be associated with any commemoration that did not 
‘recognise the fact that Aboriginals existed before the white man’. Like 
Nicholls in the 1940s and 1950s, Perkins asserted that the white 
Australian was ‘a new Australian’ as far as Aboriginal people were 
concerned: ‘I can trace my ancestors back 14 generations, some of them 
probably waved to Captain Cook’. Two months later, Kath Walker, in 
the same historical vein as William Cooper and Bill Ferguson in 1937, 
suggested ‘a day of mourning’: 


I think the best thing that we can do is to appeal to all Aborigines to 
come out and make it clearly understood that their people were the 
ones who found Australia and that Cook was the one who invaded 
this land on behalf of the British people. We must make people 
realise that history is lying when it says that Cook discovered 
Australia. He did not! Aborigines should . . . [try to] to either ban it 
or demonstrate as a day of mourning.>4 


Other spokespersons, such as Bruce McGuinness, argued that the 
threat of a boycott should be used ‘to get recognition of land rights’. In 
August 1969 he published in the Koorier a genealogy of ‘land rights’ 
called ‘Facts about Captain Cook bicentenary’. It began with an account 
of Cook’s failure to heed his instructions regarding native title and the 
subsequent ‘invasion’, it continued by registering the crucial moments 
in colonial history that Barrrie Pittock, Frank Engel and Arthur Ellemor 
had also noted, and highlighted both Yirrkala and Wattie Creek as the 
standard bearers of the Aboriginal demand for recognition, referring to 
the Yirrkala ‘bark petition’, the Gurindji petition to the governor-general 
and the Yolngu’s legal case.” 

In Sydney another young Aboriginal campaigner, John Newfong 
(born 1943), also called for protest in similarly historical terms: 


This is the time to make restitution for the past and, if not right the 
wrongs of the past, to right the wrongs of the present: the time for 
all Australians to realise that Captain Cook, Governor Phillip and 
the first shiploads of convicts to reach these shores were not the best 
things that ever happened to this country. 

It is time to realise that there were pioneers here for a thousand 
generations before 1770 and there are pioneers of the same color 
here today. 


Newfong thought that Aborigines would have ‘little enough cause for 


song or celebration in any shape or form... in 1970’ if there remained 
so much formal and informal racial discrimination and Aboriginal 
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poverty and ‘if we are still the only indigenous people in the world 
deprived of the legal ownership of our land, reserves and settlements’.°° 

In July 1969 the Federal Council’s executive resolved to call upon 
Aboriginal people ‘to declare April 29th to be a “Day of Mourning”, 
and to take part in a SILENT VIGIL as ‘a dignified protest at the indif- 
ference and humiliation cast upon Aborigines and Islanders by other 
Australians; and in memory of the Aboriginal people who died as a 
result of massacre or disease after 1770’. It established a committee 
to organise the protest in Sydney and to try to co-ordinate vigils and 
other ‘similarly symbolic actions’ elsewhere. McGuinness and other 
Melbourne campaigners drafted material for a petition for the Federal 
Council. Like Cooper’s petition to King George V(I), it was an Abor- 
iginal petition in the sense that only Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders could be signatories. It read in part: 


The Aborigines have occupied Australia for many thousands of years. 
Captain Cook led a European invasion of this country... We, who 
are Aborigines or Islanders, and are Australian citizens, consider the 
1970 ‘Captain Cook Bi-Centenary Celebrations’ to be a celebration 
of the Europeans’ invasion of Australia. As a result of this invasion, 
our people do not own land and are subject to discrimination.>’ 


In Melbourne on 28 April 1970 a group of about 150 protesters, 
mostly students but led by McGuinness and other Aboriginal activists, 
marched from ‘Captain Cook’s Cottage’, a house Cook’s parents had 
owned in Yorkshire and which had been reassembled in Melbourne’s 
Fitzroy Gardens in 1934 for the Victorian centenary, to the City Square, 
where they laid a wreath. Some wore red bands to symbolise the spilling 
of Aboriginal blood and carried placards bearing the names of Aboriginal 
clans. They called for land rights and denounced Cook as an invader. 
Later in the day some of the protesters prepared for an all-night vigil 
while Nicholls, McGuinness and 40 other Aborigines travelled to Sydney 
to join the day of mourning the Federal Council and the National Tribal 
Council had organised in Sydney. That evening several hundred people 
attended a public meeting at the Sydney Town Hall before some of the 
protestors moved to Australia Square (rather than Australian Hall where 
the 1938 Day of Mourning had been held), where a vigil began. The next 
afternoon, a few hundred protesters from the three eastern states 
gathered for the Day of Mourning, first of all at a meeting at Hyde Park 
and a march to the Captain Cook Hotel in Moore Park, and then at a 
ceremony at La Perouse to coincide with the re-enactment of Cook’s 
landing at Kurnell on the opposite side of Botany Bay, where thousands 
of people had flocked. There, standing on the water’s edge, Walker read 
a version of ‘Oration’. Others such as Nicholls held placards with the 
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names of Aboriginal clans or cast wreaths out into the sea. Later, some 
of the protesters walked to the high ground at the entrance to Botany 
Bay. As the Royal Yacht carrying Queen Elizabeth II sailed by, they 
turned their backs and displayed their banners. 

Nicholls reported on the protest for the National Tribal Council, his 
words echoing those of Cooper in the 1930s: 


In January 1788 the first British fleet landed in Botany Bay, Sydney. 
The Union Jack was raised to indicate sovereignty of the land which 
would now be called Australia, our home land. This gave birth to a 
nation. While imposing the domination of the British Crown this 
also implied British justice and fair play and [that] all people 
belonged to this country. 

Captain Cook’s Bi-Centenary turned the pages of history of 
the contacts of two peoples. From our point [of view] it has been 
a sad one. It is the skeleton in the closet of Australia’s national life. 
As far as the finding of the land is concerned Captain Cook was not 
the founder, the Aborigines were the founders and Captain Cook 
discovered the Aborigines. 


At the Cook bicentenary protest at La Perouse on 29 April 1970 protestors held 
cards bearing the names of Aboriginal ‘tribal’ groups, donned red headbands, 
wore large buttons saying ‘I support Aboriginal land rights’, held banners calling 
for ‘Aboriginal land rights nationally, now!’, distributed stickers (in black print on 
yellow background) declaring ‘COOK IS BAD NEWS for Aborigines’, and 
chanted a slogan ‘Australian history did not begin in 1770’. (COURTESY 
TRIBUNE/SEARCH FOUNDATION) 
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Nicholls believed that the protest had ‘brought [Aboriginal people] 
together as a people’, making them more united than ever. They had, 
Nicholls wrote, ‘paid respect to our great ancestors and identified 
ourselves with the past’, not to remain there ‘but to unite in playing our 
part in the development of the future’.°® 

The protest attracted considerable publicity. Leading newspapers 
ran sympathetic editorial comment. The Sydney Morning Herald, for 


example, endorsed the day of mourning by observing: 


Captain Cook’s discovery led to the creation of a great new nation 
which provided vast opportunities for the aggregation of land 
and wealth [...] for the white settlers. But for the supplanted 
Aboriginal races it brought only deprivation and degradation. 
Stripped of their land and very often of their culture they have been 
forced to live at the bottom of a white community. What have they 
to celebrate? 


It also noted that a growing number of settler Australians wanted ‘to 
correct in some way the wrong of the past’. The Australian was similarly 
historical in its approach, regarding it as an opportunity to ‘study the 
dark side of the Endeavour’. It represented the history of colonisation 
in these terms: 


We... brought rum and smallpox; revolvers and Martini-Henry 
carbines to slaughter men, women and children who speared the 
cattle we released on their land. And when we couldn’t kill them, 
we smothered them... They were easy victories, and we are still 
winning them—every time we shut our eyes, turn our backs, comfort 
ourselves with the myth that we are the world’s most egalitarian 
(white) people.>? 


‘The Aboriginal tent embassy’ 


More or less a year later, Justice Richard Blackburn handed down 
what was widely seen as a historic judgment in the Yolngu’s case for 
native title. Making front-page headline news, it shocked and angered 
the plaintiffs and the supporters of land rights. Yirrkala Council 
chairman Roy Marika claimed that the white man just could not under- 
stand the Yolngu relationship to the land, while Narritjin Maymuru 
asserted that the land was still theirs. Federal Council spokesman Jack 
Horner condemned the ruling as ‘out of date’ and ‘deplorable’. Bruce 
McGuinness, now the chairman of the National Tribal Council, con- 
fessed he felt ‘really sick’ and complained they were ‘no better off than 
when Captain Cook landed’. And Barrie Pittock described the decision 
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as ‘tragic’ and shameful for Australia. Many thought that the ruling 
would be ‘the end of the land rights struggle’ but Stan Davey and others 
soon claimed that it was just ‘the beginning’. As McGuinness and Frank 
Engel among others pointed out, the onus was now upon the Common- 
wealth to legislate for land rights. Once it became apparent that a High 
Court challenge was unlikely to be successful, Federal Council and 
National Tribal Council leaders, as well as federal Australian Labor Party 
spokespersons, called for a political rather than a legal solution, as did 
the Yolngu themselves.” 

A week after Blackburn handed down his judgment, Marika, Daym- 
balipu Mununggurr and Wulanybuma Wunungmurra met Prime 
Minister William McMahon in Canberra. They gave him a statement on 
behalf of their people: 


[We] are deeply shocked at the result of the recent Court case. 
We cannot be satisfied with anything less than ownership of the 
land ... We have the right to say to anybody not to come to our 
country. The Australian law has said that the land is not ours. This 
is not so. It might be legally but morally it’s wrong. The law must be 
changed. The place does not belong to the white man. 


After meeting McMahon, Marika told a press conference: ‘I am the first 
Australian and you and your culture are the second Australians’.°! 

Blackburn’s judgment provoked enormous anger among young, 
militant Aboriginal activists. Gary Foley, for example, complained: “The 
Australian Government has reduced Aboriginals to the same level as flora 
and fauna by saying we belong to the land, but the land doesn’t belong 
to us. We want land rights now’. He was party to a new political force 
that emerged by the year’s end. The Black Panthers mostly comprised of 
a small group of Aboriginal men who were in the early twenties and based 
in Redfern. They had met regularly since 1968 and had forged links with 
similar-minded young Aborigines in Brisbane and Melbourne.” 

These advocates of ‘black power’ adopted the programme of the 
Black Panther Party in the United States as their own, reproducing its 
policy more or less word for word. Yet, these young activists realised 
Native Americans were the more appropriate American exemplar and 
were keen to find ‘a fully Aboriginal name and symbol’ in their fight for 
indigenous rights. They altered the American Panther Party programme 
on two important points to reflect an emphasis on Aborigines as the 
indigenous land owners. They demanded land rights as restitution and 
called for what amounted to Aboriginal sovereignty: 


as our major political objective, a United Nations-supervised 
plebiscite to be held throughout the black colony in which only black 
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colonial subjects will be allowed to participate, for the purpose of 
determining the will of black people as to their national destiny. 


Whereas an earlier generation of Aboriginal campaigners had supported 
a campaign for a referendum that symbolically asked settler Australians 
to accept Aborigines as equal citizens of Australia, these militant radicals 
were seeking a poll so they could determine the nature of the political 
relationship between Aboriginal people as a group and the Australian 
state. 

What most distinguished the Black Panthers, though, was their 
style. They were frustrated with the slow rate of change and impatient 
with an older generation of Aboriginal campaigners, some of whom they 
dismissed as ‘Uncle Toms’. They not only emphasised the importance 
of international opinion, believing that “overseas coverage’ was ‘the 
only way’ of forcing the Commonwealth government ‘into doing 
something’, but some of their protest included acts of violence as well 
as threats of violence, though many of the latter were made tongue-in- 
cheek. In December 1971, Foley and the other leaders claimed that 
they would soon complete training as guerillas and would be ‘ready to 
move’, such that ‘all hell would break loose’ as they began to ‘bomb 
symbolic targets’. 

Whatever plans these radicals might have had, they were changed 
when Prime Minister McMahon declared in an Australia Day speech 
that his government had rejected the principle of land rights based on 
historical association and that Aborigines could lease land instead for 
economic and social purposes. At the same time the Minister for the 
Interior, Reg Hunt, announced that a further 8000 or so square kilo- 
metres of northeast Arnhem Land could be leased to Nabalco for a 
woodchip industry. The essence of McMahon’s speech was widely 
reported on 25 January 1972, a day before Australia Day. By that 
evening several young activists associated with the Black Panthers, 
including Gary Williams, Lyn and Billy Craigie, Bob Bellear and Tony 
Coorey, had begun a vigil outside the New South Wales parliament, but 
they soon decided to shift their protest to the national parliament. 

The following day, after the Communist Party had been approached 
for funding, several of these protestors left Sydney in a car driven by 
Tribune photographer Noel Hazzard. By 11 pm that evening Michael 
Anderson, Craigie, Bert Williams and Coorey had established a camp 
under a beach umbrella in front of Parliament House in Canberra and 
proclaimed it an ‘Aboriginal embassy’. They had placards that read 
‘Land now not lease tomorrow’ and ‘Land rights now or else!’. The next 
morning, the 27th, they could be seen holding other placards such as 
“Why pay to use our own land’ and ‘Which do you choose—land rights 
or bloodshed?’. They vowed that they would stay there indefinitely. 
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Over the next few days they were joined by other activists, mostly from 
Melbourne and Sydney, such as Gary Foley, Bruce McGuinness, John 
Newfong, Kevin Gilbert, Chicka Dixon and Paul Coe, most of whom 
spent weekends there over the following months.© 

The protest owed much to Cooper and Ferguson’s ‘Day of Mourn- 
ing’ but it also followed recent vigils such as the Cook bicentenary 
protest. Similarly, it emulated the seizure of Alcatrez by Native 
Americans in 1969, a shanty town African American protesters had 
erected in Washington in 1969, and Maori protests to mark Waitangi 


Black power advocates (from left to right) Michael Anderson, Billy Craigie, Bert 
Williams and Tony Coorey—pictured here founding the Aboriginal embassy late 
in the evening of 26 January. During this protest they simply asserted their sense 
of rights rather than demanding them. At one demonstration Anderson stated: 
“We are not moving from here until we get [our land]’, while Paul Coe, pointing 
to Parliament House, remarked: ‘[T]hat particular building over there owes us 
our rights, we don’t have to ask them’. As the protest continued, the determin- 
ation of the protesters deepened. In a rally in July Gary Foley asserted: “We’re 
going to get our bloody land even if we have to fucking well take it’. (COURTESY 
TRIBUNE/SEARCH FOUNDATION) 
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Day in the Bay of Islands in New Zealand in 1971. Most of the 
demands made by the ‘ambassadors’, such as ownership of all reserves 
and compensation for the loss of other lands, had been anticipated by 
earlier campaigns for land, but in making these the embassy asserted 
more starkly than any earlier protest that Aborigines had a ‘prior claim 
to this continent’. What was most obviously different, however, was the 
accompanying claims to Aboriginal nationhood and sovereignty. These 
were expressed in a call for a treaty, a demand for an Aboriginal 
homeland (which Coe compared to Israel, as had Newfong during the 
Cook protest), and a claim that ‘the entire Black Australian Nation’ 
supported the embassy.®° 

The centrality of indigenous rights and Aboriginality to the protest 
were indicated by the deployment of Yirrkala or Arnhem Land as 
symbols. When the embassy began, one of the placards read “Destroy 
Arnhem Land We destroy Australia’, and Anderson said: 


I look to Arnhem Land as a place where we can start to dig our roots 
in and restore the pride of the Aboriginal culture. If they destroy that 


we have no place... The land was taken from us by force... We 
shouldn’t have to lease it . . . our spiritual beliefs are connected with 
the land. 


Similarly, an Embassy news-sheet demonstrated the ways in which land 
had become central to the sense of Aboriginality articulated by this 
generation of Aboriginal activists from settled Australia: ‘All Aboriginal 
people in the south eastern states of Australia have been dispossessed of 
their land and of their heritage’.°” 

According to the playwright, poet and activist Kevin Gilbert (born 
1933), who might have first suggested such an embassy, land for Aborig- 
inal people was a source of ‘identity, spiritual satisfaction and emotional 
security’. Thus, Gilbert and other Aboriginal spokespersons held that 
loss of land had led to loss of ‘Aboriginal culture’ and so the loss of 
Aboriginality and, conversely, that its return would lead to a recovery 
of these. Coe told a national television audience: 


[Y]ou cannot say that [the] association [of the people in Sydney] 
with the land is, because their association with the land has been 
destroyed. They’re like me—they’re people who... have got some 
European ancestry, but we are still Aboriginal people as such, we still 
are, and will always remain that, and retain our own integrity as 
Aboriginal people... There are tribal blacks who have got their 
tribal association ... with the land intact, and as such have got 
their cultural association intact. You know there are the Gurindjis, 
[and] the Yirrkala...and then you have the fringe dwellers, the 
people . . . [who] have been the most subjected to white suppression 
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over the last two hundred years, who were people of different tribes, 
from different areas who were forced into one area... Now these 
are the people I think where an identity is needed, drastically 
needed, because it means to them a positive way of trying to find 
a future. 


In a manner that resembled European historicist discourses since the 
eighteenth century, these spokespersons represented the culture of 
the Gurindji and the Yolngu as a repository of an ancient or traditional 
past. Gordon Briscoe (born 1938) argued that Aboriginal people such 
as himself were able to ‘look back into the past’ through these places and 
see Aboriginal culture. 

This representation of Aboriginality was not only influenced by 
anthropological discourse but also by the Yolngu. As we have seen, they 
had produced an understanding of their world through dialogue with 
anthropologists and anthropologically trained missionaries over several 
generations. In October 1970 Galarrwuy Yunupingu was reported as 
saying: ‘The most precious thing in the Aboriginal mind is the land 
which has been passed on through generations’. Several months later, 
he stated: 


I must tell you our relationship is with our land . . . Aboriginals 
have special connections with everything that is natural... con- 
necting to all things . . . spiritual. This is told through the idea of 
the dreams ... This is my story as it is, the story of every true 
aborigine. 


Similarly, after the defeat of their native title case, Marika claimed, in a 
statement later published in the first issue of Identity, that Aboriginal 
people in settled Australia 


don’t know the land, where they belong to, their skin, their relation- 
ship. In my travels I have met many Aborigines who have lost their 
culture. They have lost their land and by losing their land they have 
lost part of themselves .. . We in the Northern Territory seem to be 
the only ones who have kept their culture.° 


In turn, Aboriginal spokespersons like Coe asserted that Aboriginal 
people in settled Australia wanted to ‘relive... the wisdom of our 
ancestors ... [and relearn] the cultural [and] spiritual values of the 
Aboriginal people, our ancestors’. He urged the use of ‘the cultural 
values of the old people to develop an Aboriginal community’ and 
recommended ‘Aboriginal village[s]’ in which communities could have 
economic and political control, a plan which had much in common with 
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earlier calls for co-operatives but which also owed something to left-wing 
accounts of the Gurindji at Wattie Creek.’° 

At the same time as land was cast in terms of aboriginal culture, 
though, it was also once again presented as a symbol of Aboriginal 
history. Gilbert wrote: 


The denial of land... symbolises injustice, dispossession, theft 
and the abuse of natural justice . . . ‘Land’ is a symbolic recognition 
of our rights in justice, our rights in principle, and our status as men 
in this land. Our claim for land is a call to other Australians for a 
recognition of justice. 


What was different now was the broader sense of a shared Aboriginality, 
a consciousness of Aborigines as a national group with a shared history 
of colonisation. The very fact that the protest took place in the nation’s 
capital indicates this. Embassy members, moreover, claimed the national 
capital as Aboriginal when they suggested that “Canberra’ was ‘an 
Aboriginal word for meeting place’.”! 

The Embassy deployed a range of symbols that represented these 
various dimensions of Aboriginality. The beach umbrella might be 
regarded as a form of flag, and perhaps the act of staking it in front 
of Parliament House was supposed to evoke the beach where Cook had 
begun the invasion by raising the British flag and claiming the land. The 
Embassy boasted a couple of flags soon after it was established. One of 
these was in the shape of a churinga, a sacred object made famous by the 
anthropologist Baldwin Spencer. It depicted a spear and four men seated 
around a campfire and was in the same colours as a bark painting. More 
startling was the name itself, Aboriginal embassy’, soon ‘the Aboriginal 
tent embassy’. This arguably had several dimensions. The tents stood 
for Aborigines’ status as impoverished fringe dwellers across Australia, 
the Embassy for their status as aliens in their own land. Most import- 
antly, it was an expression of the protesters’ assertion of Aboriginal 
nationhood or sovereignty. This was more evident when, several months 
later, the black, red and yellow Aboriginal flag, which had been designed 
the previous year, replaced a red, black and green flag representing 
international black unity. 

The Embassy attracted enormous media coverage both nationally 
and internationally. The nation’s daily newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision reported it, as did the New York Times, the Guardian, Time and 
Le Monde. This served to embarrass the government and helped force 
land rights further up the agenda of the major political parties. The 
government’s heavy-handed destruction of the Embassy in July and 
violent clashes between police and demonstrators was vividly reported 
and provoked considerable sympathy for the protesters and their cause. 
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On 30 July 1972, ten days after Commonwealth police had broken up the Tent 
Embassy, protestors temporarily re-established it and raised the new symbol of 
Aboriginal nationhood, the Aboriginal flag. Pictured here, from left to right: Bob 
Perry, Alan Sharpley, Pat Eatock, Cheryl Buchanan, Bobbi Sykes, Michael 
Anderson and Bob McLeod. (COURTESY SYDNEY MORNING HERALD) 


‘What about the majority of blacks?’ 


In November 1972 Gough Whitlam led the Australian Labor Party to 
victory in the federal election with a slogan of ‘It’s Time for a Change’. 
Once in office he appointed Ted Woodward, the Yolngu’s QC in the 
Gove case, as a royal commissioner to consider how Aborigines could be 
granted land in the Northern Territory. Woodward’s recommendations 
formed the basis of the first Commonwealth legislation providing for 
land rights. When it was finally passed in 1976 it enabled Aborigines 
there to claim land on the basis of traditional association. The struggle 
for indigenous rights, it seemed, had finally borne fruit. The Gove 
case, the Cook bicentenary protest and the Tent Embassy had together 
provoked a crisis of legitimacy for the Australian nation, forcing 
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government to take action. Yet, for those most dispossessed, these land 
rights offered nothing. 

As we have seen, the most publicised battles over land since the 
mid 1960s—Yirrkala, Wattie Creek, the Federal Council’s national land 
rights campaign—had largely served to focus the attention of supporters 
of land rights on so-called traditional Aboriginal lands in remote 
Australia. The Tent Embassy, in large part, had also done this through 
its representation of Aboriginality in terms of precolonial tradition 
and its identification with land and culture in remote Australia. Con- 
sequently, as Heather Goodall has noted, this eclipsed an awareness of 
the continuing calls for land in settled Australia. The problem was recog- 
nised at the time. Denis Freney, a Communist Party and anti-apartheid 
activist associated with black power activists in Sydney, pointed out that 
there was ‘a danger that . . . land rights [would] be granted only to those 
tribal groups still intact, while the remnants of other tribes and the 
detribalised [would] be forgotten’.”” 

Most of the Embassy spokespersons, it must be emphasised, were 
intent on presenting a broad set of demands that encompassed the needs 
of Aboriginal people in settled Australia. Their demands were twofold, 
mirroring those of earlier land rights campaigners in the 1960s—‘Land 
rights’ for traditional Aborigines and compensation for other Aboriginal 
people to enable them to purchase lands lost. This is unsurprising given 
the personal backgrounds of these protestors. As Goodall pointed out, 
the original founders—Anderson, Craigie, Coorey and Williams—all 
came from New South Wales’ rural communities that had been scarred 
by the loss of their reserve lands, and they were conscious of the history 
of the struggle for land by their own people. 

Gilbert, the vice-chairman of the recently founded New South Wales 
Aboriginal Land Board, articulated this history more publicly than 
most. In ‘An Australia Day Communication’, published in the Australian 
on 26 January 1972, he recapitulated the historical traditions that 
Aboriginal people, such as the Kulin at Coranderrk, had remembered for 
a hundred years: 


Where detribalisation has occurred, notably in the southern areas of 
Australia, we want all existing reserve and mission lands, which 
have a strong emotional tie for the people, to be restored and deeded 
to the Aboriginal people in perpetuity . . . In the hearts and minds of 
the Aboriginal people, the Aboriginal reserves and missions were 
indeed Aboriginal land—all they had left... [after] the land... 
had [been] stolen . . . Aboriginals nevertheless identified with these 
pieces of land because they felt it was theirs... The greatest, most 
generous image in the minds of Aboriginals was Queen Victoria. 
The great monarch, they claim, deeded the... mission land back 
to them.” 
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The day after the Embassy was established Anderson called upon the 
Commonwealth to estimate ‘the value of the land taken from Aborigines 
and now occupied by Europeans’ and to ‘compensate Aborigines’ so 
they could ‘buy the land back’. Similarly, Coe emphasised that they were 
‘not talking exclusively in terms of the Northern Territory. I’m talking in 
terms of the whole of Australia’, he said, ‘land rights is just as applicable 
here in Sydney as in the Northern Territory’. As such, Coe, along with 
other Embassy spokespersons, was highly critical of the Australian Labor 
Party’s policy since it only acknowledged land rights on the basis of 
‘traditional association’. No sooner had Whitlam finished addressing 
members of the Embassy in February 1972 than Coe challenged him: 
‘How can we prove that we have a claim to land when we have been 
detribalised, and had our way of life completely changed?’. Later he 
commented: 


Mr Whitlam has stated specifically that [land rights] ... is appli- 
cable to blacks who have tribal association with the land. Now that 
is applicable to the Yirrkala, the Gurindji people. Now I would say, 
what about the majority of blacks? The ones in the eastern states 
who have suffered the most, who have been in contact the most with 
European society for at least two hundred years, and over two 
hundred years have been detribalised and... dehumanised, have 
lost all tribal association with the land. Now what about these 
people? These are the people who have suffered the most under 
white domination. 


For Coe, ‘the biggest problem’ for Aboriginal people was ‘the lack 
of resources placed at our disposal’. Consequently, he and the other 
Embassy spokespersons not only called for rights to land Aboriginal 
people still occupied but demanded reparation for other Aborigines 
who had been thoroughly dispossessed. This would enable them to buy 
land ‘to restore a land base to Aborigines’, develop other enterprises, and 
re-establish Aboriginal communities.” 

These demands had little impact on government. As Goodall has 
noted, the demands made by Aboriginal people in settled Australia 
‘seemed to be on a far smaller and more mundane scale than the broad 
sweep of the demands for hundreds of square miles which the Gurindji 
spokesmen could make’. Furthermore, these Aboriginal campaigners, 
largely unable to readily represent Aboriginality in any other terms than 
that of the ahistorical ‘tradition’ defined by the dominant Australian 
discourses, found it difficult, if not impossible, to authenticate their 
demands for lands that were historically theirs. In the eyes of settler 
Australians, their claims to land had been swept aside by the tide of 
history.” 


~~ 
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In the wake of the Tent Embassy the Commonwealth government, 
threatened by its radical demands for national land rights and its 
revolutionary claims for sovereignty, and mindful of the need for new 
approaches to racial others in an age of decolonisation and globalisation, 
officially abandoned assimilation and adopted self-determination as a 
policy. However, the relationship between Aborigines and the Australian 
nation state did not change and has not changed in any fundamental 
respect. Government has tried to incorporate Aborigines in new ways 
but for the same end. It has solicitously nurtured Aborigines and Aborig- 
inality in new political and cultural forms, rather than repressing them 
as of old, but it has largely done so in order to strengthen the nation and 
control the Aboriginal minority. 

In the ‘welfare colonialism’ that has resulted the colonial state still 
controls the future of the colonised on terms that are mostly determined 
by the colonisers’ political, economic and cultural priorities. Conse- 
quently, some Aboriginal people have been granted land but few the 
means to develop it; some have gained other forms of capital but most 
have not and few have been granted compensation; some have entered 
government but few have secured the means to govern themselves. 

In 2003 there is still enormous inequality between most settler 
and Aboriginal Australians. There remains a crying need to address 
historical injustice and contemporary disadvantage by recognising 
‘rights for Aborigines’ in all their forms—civil, Aboriginal and indi- 
genous. The moral legitimacy of the nation depends on this. Only when 
the descendants of the original settlers, as well as later migrants and 
their descendants, take responsibility for the past-in-the-present by 
addressing the continuing legacies of the past, will any of us begin to be 
truly at home in this world. 
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With the exception of explanatory notes, all the notes have been placed at the 
end of a paragraph and the sources quoted therein are generally listed in chrono- 


logical order. 


Abbreviations used in notes 


AAF 
AAL 

AB 
ACTU 
AE 
AIATSIS 


Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship 

Australian Aborigines’ League 

Amy Brown 

Australian Council of Trade Unions 

Arthur Ellemor 

Australian Institute of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Studies 

Australian National Research Council 
Aborigines Progressive Association 

Arthur Burdeu 

Aborigines Protection Board, New South Wales 
A.P. Elkin 

Association for the Protection of the Native Races 
Australian Security Intelligence Organisation 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
Aborigines Welfare Board, Victoria 

Barry Christophers 

British Commonwealth League 

Brian Fitzpatrick 

Bruce McGuinness 

Barrie Pittock 

Board for the Protection of Aborigines, Victoria 
Council for Aboriginal Rights 

Charles Duguid 

Charles Genders 

Communist Party of Australia 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Papers 
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DFT Donald Thomson 

DN Doug Nicholls 

DT Donald Thomson 

EW Edgar Wells 

EWAC Equal Wages for Aborigines Committee 
FCAA Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement 


FCAATSI Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islanders 


FE Frank Engel 

FH Frank Hardy 

FWJ Frederic Wood Jones 

GB Gordon Bryant 

HB Helen Baillie 

JH John Harris 

JM Joe McGinness 

JS Jessie Street 

KW Kath Walker 

MCAA Methodist Commission on Aboriginal Affairs 
MOM Methodist Overseas Mission 
NAA National Archives of Australia 
NLA National Library of Australia 
NMC National Missionary Council 
NT Northern Territory 

NTC National Tribal Council 


NTCAR Northern Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights 
PP Pauline Pickford 


PROVic Public Record Office of Victoria 

RHSV Royal Historical Society of Victoria 

SA Shirley Andrews 

SD Stan Davey 

SLV State Library of Victoria 

SMH Sydney Morning Herald 

SRNSW State Records New South Wales 

VAG Victorian Aboriginal Group 

VPD Victorian Parliamentary Debates 

TW Tom Wright 

VAAL Victorian Aborigines Advancement League 
VPD Victorian Parliamentary Debates 

WAA Western Australian Archives 

WB William Barak 

WC William Cooper 

WILPF Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
WM William Morley 

WO William (Bill) Onus 

WT William Thomas 

Introduction 


l. The Australian constitution, it should be noted, makes no reference to 
citizenship. For a consideration of how the referendum was represented 
in these terms, see chapter 7 below. 

2. Age, 11 April 1967. 
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ABC Television News, Melbourne, 10 April 1967, ABC Archives, Melbourne. 
The usage of the terms ‘aborigines’, ‘Aborigines’, ‘Aboriginals’ and ‘Aboriginal’ 
has changed over time, a subject which deserves a lengthy scholarly article 
(but see T. Rowse, ‘Aboriginal Nomenclature’, in G. Davison, J. Hirst and 
S. Macintyre (eds), The Oxford Companion to Australian History, Melbourne, 
1998, pp. 9-10). Throughout this book I use different terms for indigenous 
people, depending on the historical context. I often make a distinction 
between aborigines and Aborigines and do so for several purposes, most of 
them analytical. First, I use ‘aborigines’ in the relatively objective sense 
of those people who were or are the first or original peoples of this or any 
other country (from the Latin ab origine, meaning ‘from the beginning’); using 
the lower case rather than the upper case ‘a’ is a way of indicating this 
meaning. Second, I use ‘aborigines’ in a more subjective sense to refer to 
those peoples who were regarded by Europeans as aborigines on the grounds 
that they were either the original owners of the land or an ancient people 
who represented the world’s antiquity. Third, I use ‘aborigines’ to refer to 
indigenous peoples who regarded themselves as the original peoples and yet 
did not call themselves Aborigines; the term ‘Aborigines’ implies that there 
were people who were conscious of themselves as a collective group prior to 
the British invasion of this country and yet such a people only came into 
being in the course of colonisation, and so using this term to refer to indigen- 
ous people’s sense of themselves prior to this is ahistorical and misleading. I 
use the term ‘Aborigines’ and ‘Aboriginal’ in two senses. First, to refer to those 
people whom government categorised as aboriginal or Aboriginal on ‘racial’ 
grounds; second, where indigenous people identified themselves in this way 
or were represented in this manner by those sympathetic to them. (Over time 
indigenous people in Australia have used many names for themselves, 
beginning with local group names such as Woiworung, but then using other, 
more general terms, many of which were used by whites, such as ‘blacks’, 
‘blackfellows’, ‘natives’ and ‘the dark people’, before, in recent times, 
reclaiming local names or adopting regional ones such as ‘Koori’.) Sometimes 
it is difficult to make these distinctions since these categories often overlap 
with one another. On occasion, therefore, my usage might appear arbitrary 
or even inconsistent. I can only trust that the advantages of drawing these 
distinctions outweigh the disadvantages. Generally I have used the term 
‘Aboriginal people’ where I believe it is unhelpful or unnecessary to make any 
distinctions. 


. H. Bhabha, cited in D. Chakrabarty, Provincialisng Europe: Postcolonial Thought 


and Historical Difference, New Delhi, 2001, p. 19. 

H. Reynolds, This Whispering in Our Hearts, Sydney, 1998, p. xiv. 

‘An Interview with E.P. Thompson’, Radical History Review, vol. 3, no. 4, 1976, 
pp. 6-7, cited in Attwood, The Making of the Aborigines, Sydney, 1989, p. 143. 


My father’s country 


Argus, 25 March 1886. 

Ibid; A.W. Howitt, The Kulin Tribe, p. 34, A.W. Howitt Papers, Museum 
Victoria. 

Argus, 25 March 1886. 

Ibid. 
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Notes—Chapter 1 


. The earliest example of organised protest occurred in Van Diemen’s Land in 


the 1840s, but this was briefer and more fitful than that at Coranderrk. 


. It has been suggested that the 1788 population for Victoria could have been 


as high as 75 000. The decline prior to 1835 has been attributed to small- 
pox epidemics in 1788-89 and 1829-30. 

Since the late 1980s many anthropologists have used the term ‘classical’ 
rather than ‘traditional’ to describe the cultural practices of both precolonial 
peoples and those who have since maintained such practices to a consider- 
able degree. As Peter Sutton has explained, the principal reason for this 
change ‘is that the former customary distinction between “traditional” and 
“contemporary” ... tended to suppress the fact that contemporary urban 
and rural people also have traditions’ (Native Title and the Descent of Rights, 
Perth, 1998, p. 60). 

WT, Journal, September—December 1843, PROVic, 4410/3; Minute by Earl 
Grey, 6 December 1847 on Sir C.A. Fitzroy to Grey, 17 May 1847, Public 
Record Office, Kew, Colonial Office, 201/382; Grey to Fitzroy, 11 February 
1848, Historical Records of Australia, series 1, vol. 26, p. 226; WT, Journal, 
5 January & 28 February 1849, WT Papers, Mitchell Library, MS 214/3. 
WT to Commissioner of Lands and Survey, 4 March 1859, in Herald, 
8 March 1859; Herald, 8 March 1859; WT to R. Barry, 21 October 1861, 
WT Papers, 214/17-18. 

WT to Barry, 21 October 1861. 

Argus, 17 March 1856, 2 April 1856, 28 October 1858 & 3 February 1859; 
Victoria, Legislative Council, Votes and Proceedings, 1858-59 Select 
Committee on the Aborigines, pp. iv—v. 


. Herald, 8 March 1859. 
. WT to R. Brough Smyth, 5 & 8 October 1860, NAA, B312, item 3, his 


emphases. 


. Leader, 19 February 1876. 
. Brough Smyth to BPA, 2 February 1870, in BPA, 7th Report, 1871, p. 8; 


Victoria, Legislative Assembly, Votes and Proceedings, 1877-78, vol. 3, 
Royal Commission on the Aborigines (henceforth Royal Commission 
1877), p. 6. 


. VPD, 4 October 1876, p. 984. 
. Royal Commission 1877, p. 78; D. Barwick, Rebellion at Coranderrk, 


Canberra, 1998, p. 108. 


. BPA, 12th Report, 1876, p. 3; Royal Commission 1877, p. 6. 
. Leader, 19 February 1876; Howitt, Kulin Tribe, p. 34. 
. Victoria, Legislative Assembly, Votes and Proceedings, 1882-83, vol. 2, Board 


appointed to inquire into Coranderrk Aboriginal Station (henceforth 
Coranderrk Inquiry), pp. 17, 92. 


. Argus, 9 September 1876; Royal Commission 1877, p. 100. 
. Illustrated Melbourne Post, 25 June 1863. 
. Newcastle to Sir C. Darling, 24 October 1863, cited in an exhibition on 


Coranderrk at Galeena Beek Museum, Healesville, 1998. 


. J. Dow to Chief Secretary, 3 July 1878, PROVic, 3991/171; VPD, 21 Dec- 


ember 1880, p. 1262; Argus, 19 October 1881; Coranderrk Inquiry, p. 9; R. 
Hamilton to Chief Secretary, 23 March 1882, PROVic, 1226/4; A. Bon to 
Under Secretary, 29 May 1882, PROVic, 1226/4; Argus, 16 May 1884. 


. Coranderrk Inquiry, p. 99. 
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To reduce this book to a publishable length it was necessary to omit all 
references to historical sources and scholarship other than those I quote 
in the text. Here, I have listed the main sources I have used as well as 
the most important scholarship I read for each chapter. 


I My father’s country 


The principal sources for Coranderrk and the events that precede it are 
William Thomas’ Papers (Mitchell Library, MS 214/17-18); the corres- 
pondence files of the Board for the Protection of Aborigines (NAA, 
B312 & B313); the chief secretary’s inwards correspondence (PROVic, 
1226/4, 3991/171, 3991/834, 3991/897, 3991/1104, 3991/1416 & 
3992/206); the 1877 Royal Commission and the 1881 Coranderrk 
Inquiry; the Victorian Parliamentary Debates; the minutes and the annual 
reports of the Board for the Protection of Aborigines (NAA, B314 & 
B332); and daily and illustrated newspapers such as the Age and the 
Illustrated Australian News. Daniel Matthews’ diaries and reports are the 
main source for Maloga (National Library of Australia, MS 2195). 
Any student of Coranderrk follows in the footsteps of the anthro- 
pologist and historian Diane Barwick. Her major work on the subject is 
her posthumously published Rebellion at Coranderrk (Canberra, 1998). 
Other studies dealing with this period include M.F Christie, Aborigines 
in Colonial Victoria 1835-1886 (Sydney, 1979), and Richard Broome, 
‘Victoria’, in Ann McGrath (ed.), Contested Ground: Australian Aborigines 
Under the Crown (Sydney, 1995), pp. 121-67. I drew on Jane Lydon, 
Regarding Coranderrk: Photography at Coranderrk Aboriginal Station, 
Victoria (PhD, Australian National University, 2000) and Tim Bony- 
hady’s introduction to his and Andrew Sayers’ collection of essays, 
Heads of the People: A Portrait of Colonial Australia (Canberra, 2000), in 
considering pictorial representations of Coranderrk. Similarly, my 
reading of the Kulin’s ceremonial presentations to government relies 
on Howard Morphy’s Aboriginal Art (London, 1998). Penny van Toorn 
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discusses the letter-writing of Aborigines at Coranderrk in ‘Authors, 
Scribes and Owners: The Sociology of Nineteenth-Century Aboriginal 
Writing on Coranderrk and Land Condah Reserves’, Continuum, vol. 13, 
no. 3, 2000, pp. 333-43. The story of Maloga has been told by Barwick, 
‘Coranderrk and Cumeroogunga: Pioneers and Policy’, in T.S. Epstein 
and D.H. Penny (eds), Opportunity and Response: Case Studies in Economic 
Development (London, 1972), pp. 11-68, and, at greater length, by 
Nancy Cato, Mister Maloga: Daniel Matthews and his Mission, Murray 
River, 1864-1902 (St Lucia, 1976). The petitions of the Aboriginal men 
from these stations have been analysed by Heather Goodall in Invasion 
to Embassy: Land in Aboriginal Politics in New South Wales, 1770-1972 
(Sydney, 1996). My discussion of the Yorta Yorta’s relationship to Chris- 
tianity is informed by a reading of Judith Binney’s Redemption Songs: 
A Life of Te Kooti Arikirangi Te Turuki (Auckland, 1995). 


2 Clamouring for the right to... land 


William Cooper’s correspondence forms the basis of this chapter. Many 
of these letters were to government (NAA, Al, 1935/3951; Al, 
1936/7014; A431, 1949/1591; A659, 1940/1/858; A659, 1942/1/8104; 
& A461, A300/1, Pts 2 & 3; and SRNSW, A38/931, 12/8749A & B), a 
large number of which have been reproduced in Andrew Markus, Blood 
from a Stone: William Cooper and the Australian Aborigines’ League (Sydney, 
1988). Cooper’s letters to other activists and to missionaries are held in 
the E.R.B. Gribble Papers (AIATSIS, MS 1515/11), the Norman Family 
Papers (Mortlock Library, State Library of South Australia, PRG 422 
Aboriginal), the A.P. Elkin Papers (University of Sydney Archives, series 
1/12/124), the Association for the Protection of Native Races Papers 
(University of Sydney Archives, series 7), and the Anti-Slavery Society 
Papers (Rhodes House Library, Oxford, series 22, G377-379). The 
major source of information regarding the Aborigines Progressive Asso- 
ciation is its shortlived newspaper, Australian Abo Call. Other appeals to 
government during the walk-off, as well as governmental responses, can 
be found in the correspondence files of the New South Wales chief 
secretary’s office and the minute books of the Aborigines Protection 
Board, held by State Records New South Wales, as well as the corres- 
pondence files of the Victorian chief secretary’s office, held by the 
Public Record Office of Victoria. Some reference to the walk-off was 
made in the Victorian and New South Wales Parliamentary Debates. Reports 
were carried by metropolitan and regional newspapers, as well as the 
Victorian Communist party organ, Workers’ Voice. Aboriginal auto- 
biographical accounts of this event include Margaret Tucker, If Everyone 
Cared (2nd edn, Melbourne, 1983), Ronald Morgan, Reminiscences of the 
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Aboriginal Station at Cummeragunga and its Aboriginal People |Melbourne, 
1952], and Alec Morgan (director), Lousy Little Sixpence (Sydney, 1983), 
while its aftermath is related by several Aboriginal people in Alick 
Jackomos and Derek Fowell (compilers), Living Aboriginal History of 
Victoria (Melbourne, 1991), pp. 180-6. 

Goodall’s Invasion to Embassy is the most valuable study of land and 
Aboriginal politics in New South Wales. She also provides a detailed 
account of the walk-off and the background, as does Jack Horner’s 
biography of Ferguson, Vote Ferguson for Aboriginal Freedom: A Biography 
(Sydney, 1974). Barwick describes some of the background in her 
essays, ‘Coranderrk and Cumeroogunga’, and ‘Aunty Ellen: The Pastor’s 
Wife’, in Isobel White et al. (eds), Fighters and Singers: The Lives of Some 
Australian Aboriginal Women (Sydney, 1985), pp. 175-99. Both Horner 
and Goodall provide indispensable accounts of the Aborigines Progres- 
sive Association and its leaders, while Pearl Gibbs’ work is also described 
in tributes to her in Aboriginal History, vol. 7, pt 1, 1983, pp. 4-22. 


3 A memorial of death 


This chapter draws upon much of the Cooper correspondence men- 
tioned above but also some letters between him and Isaac Selby, which 
can be found in Selby’s papers (Royal Historical Society of Victoria, MS 
694/226). I am indebted to John Lack for drawing my attention to 
these. Publicity materials prepared by the Australian Aborigines’ League 
are located in the PR. Stephensen Papers (Mitchell Library, MS 1284) 
and the Anti-Slavery Society Papers (G379). Biographical information 
on Cooper was gleaned from letters Helen Baillie wrote to A.P. Elkin 
and John Harris, which are located in the Elkin Papers (1/12/124) 
and the Anti-Slavery Society Papers (G377 & G379), two security files 
(Western Australian Archives, ACC 993, AN 1/7, and NAA, A431, 
1949/1591), and Mavis Thorpe Clark’s Pastor Doug: The Story of Sir 
Douglas Nicholls, Aboriginal Leader (revised edn, Melbourne, 1972). For 
Burdeu’s background, I relied upon letters he wrote to Elkin, and 
Baillie’s recollections of him, both of which are held in Elkin’s Papers 
(1/12/124 & 1/12/134), and the Uplift Society’s magazine, Uplift. 
Several other historians have also considered much of the material 
discussed in this chapter. See especially Horner, Vote Ferguson for Abor- 
iginal Freedom, and Horner and Marcia Langton, ‘The Day of Mourning’, 
in Bill Gammage and Peter Spearritt (eds), Australians 1938 (Sydney, 
1987), pp. 29-35; Andrew Markus, ‘William Cooper and the 1937 
Petition to the King’, Aboriginal History, vol. 7, pt 1, 1983, pp. 46-60, 
Blood from a Stone, and Governing Savages (Sydney, 1990); Russell 
McGregor, ‘Protest and Progress: Aboriginal Activism in the 1930s’, 
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Australian Historical Studies, vol. 25, no. 101, 1993, pp. 555-68; and 
Goodall, Invasion to Embassy. For the New Zealand background, John 
A. Williams, Politics of the New Zealand Maori: Protest and Cooperation, 
1891-1909 (Auckland, 1969), was helpful. For discussion of the 
spiritual, ‘Burra Phara’, see Heather Bowe et al., Yorta Yorta Language 
Heritage (Melbourne, 1997). 


4 The public conscience 


The treatment of Amy Brown and the Victorian Aboriginal Group 
mostly depends upon Brown’s Papers (State Library of Victoria, MS 
9212). These include correspondence between Brown and some of the 
other figures discussed in this chapter, such as Mary Bennett and 
William Morley. They also have letters and reports written by Helen 
Baillie and other material generated in the name of the Aboriginal 
Fellowship Group. Baillie apparently left no personal papers but some of 
her letters can be found in the Elkin Papers (1/12/124, 1/12/146 & 
12/68/144), the Association for the Protection of Native Races Papers 
(series 7/24), the Tom and Mary Wright Papers (Noel Butlin Archives 
Centre, the Australian National University, MS Z267/8), the Olive Pink 
Papers (AIATSIS, MS 2368/1f), the Anti-Slavery Society Papers (G377 
& G379) and the National Archives of Australia (A431, 1948/961 & 
A659, 1940/1/524). The Anti-Slavery Society Papers also have corres- 
pondence between Bennett, Travers Buxton, Constance Ternent Cooke, 
John Harris, Edith Jones, L.E.C. Lefroy, William Morley and others 
(G374-379, G382 & G699). Much of Jones’ work can be traced in these 
papers as well as in the reports of the British Commonwealth League 
conferences and the Dawn. Some letters by Anna Morgan are held in the 
A.W.R. Vroland Papers (NLA, MS 3991/3/20), while her children’s 
stories were published in the socialist magazine Woman Today. Her most 
important political statement is reproduced in Bain Attwood and 
Andrew Markus, The Struggle for Aboriginal Rights: A Documentary History 
(Sydney, 1999), pp. 145-6. 

The key texts in regard to settler racial ideals for this period are 
Markus’ Governing Savages and McGregor’s Imagined Destinies: Aboriginal 
Australians and the Doomed Race Theory, 1880-1939 (Melbourne, 1997); 
the former devotes considerable attention to two of the leading humani- 
tarian men in the interwar period, William Morley and A.P. Elkin. 
Henry Reynolds discusses several humanitarian figures in his This Whis- 
pering in Our Hearts (Sydney, 1998). The important role played by 
women campaigners, especially Bennett, has been the subject of recent 
studies by feminist historians. Fiona Paisley and Marilyn Lake discuss 
this in a host of articles and essays as well as their respective books, 
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Loving Protection?: Australian Feminism and Aboriginal Women’s Rights 
1919-1939 (Melbourne, 2000) and Getting Equal: The History of 
Australian Feminism (Sydney, 1999), as does Alison Holland in a series of 
articles and her PhD thesis, Saving the Aborigines, the White Woman’s 
Crusade: A Study of Gender, Race and the Australian Frontier, 1920s- 
1960s (University of New South Wales, 1998). Tom Griffiths’ Hunters 
and Collectors: The Antiquarian Imagination in Australia (Melbourne, 1996) 
describes the work of Victorian amateur anthropologists such as Robert 
H. Croll and Alfred S. Kenyon, while Patricia Matthews tells the story 
of the Victorian Aboriginal Group in her BA Honours thesis, ‘Uplifting 
Our Aboriginal People’ (Department of History, Monash University, 
1985). 


5 That I might tell the true story... 


This chapter draws heavily on Donald Thomson’s papers. Some of these 
are held by Museum Victoria, but the most useful collection of papers 
for my purposes are those held by his widow, Dorita Thomson. These 
contain much of Thomson’s correspondence with other protagonists in 
Aboriginal affairs and studies, most importantly Frederic Wood Jones, as 
well as his voluminous writings for newspapers and magazines. Dorita 
Thomson transcribed some journal entries for me. Thomson’s letters to 
Charles Duguid, Tom Wright and Brian Fitzpatrick are held in their 
papers, National Library, MS 5068/1/1 & 2, Noel Butlin Archives 
Centre, Australian National University, MS Z267/8, and National 
Library, MS 4965/1. Thomson’s work for, and relations with, govern- 
ment was traced in the Commonwealth Parliamentary Papers and in several 
National Archives files, in particular A659, 1939/1/5250 & A452/I, 
1954/575, but I also consulted his ASIO file, A6119/83, item 1447. His 
relations with the Australian National Research Council is recorded in 
its papers, held by the National Library (MS 482/59/846A & B, 847A 
& B). Some of the conflict with Elkin can be traced in Elkin’s papers 
(1/12/263 & 264 & 4/2/86). 

Elkin has received considerable scholarly attention in recent years 
and is now central to the understanding we have regarding the influence 
of anthropology or anthropologists upon public discourse regarding 
Aborigines in the mid twentieth century. See, for example, Heather 
Goodall, ‘An Intelligent Parasite: A.P. Elkin and White Perceptions of the 
History of Aboriginal People in New South Wales’ (a paper delivered to 
the Australian Historical Association Conference, Sydney, 1982), Tigger 
Wise, The Self-Made Anthropologist: A Life of A.P. Elkin (Sydney, 1985), 
Markus, Governing Savages, Geoffrey Gray, ‘From Nomadism to Citizen- 
ship: A.P. Elkin and Aboriginal Advancement’, in Nicolas Peterson and 
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Will Sanders (eds), Citizenship and Indigenous Australians: Changing Concep- 
tions and Possibilities (Melbourne, 1998), pp. 55-78, Russell McGregor, 
Assimilation as Acculturation: A.P. Elkin on the Dynamics of Cultural 
Change’, in Tim Rowse (ed.), Contesting Assimilation: Histories of Colonial 
and Indigenous Initiatives (Canberra, 2003) forthcoming. 

Much less consideration has been given to Thomson and these 
studies have a narrower focus and lack the depth of historical analysis 
Elkin has attracted. The best overview remains Nicolas Peterson, ‘Donald 
Thomson: A Biographical Sketch’, in his (comp.), Donald Thomson in 
Arnhem Land (Melbourne, 1983), pp. 1-18, but Gillian Cowlishaw, 
‘Helping Anthropologists: Cultural Continuity in the Constructions of 
Aboriginalists’, Canberra Anthropology, vol. 13, no. 2, 1990, pp. 1-28, and 
McGregor, Imagined Destinies, also provide useful treatments. Rosalind 
Kidd discusses the events at Aurukun in The Way We Civilise (St Lucia, 
1997), Ted Egan provides a detailed account of the events at Caledon 
Bay in Arnhem Land in 1932-33 in Justice All Their Own (Melbourne, 
1996), and Robert A. Hall tells of Thomson’s work during the war in 
The Black Diggers (Sydney, 1989). Paul Wilson considers the rocket 
range dispute in Rockets and Aborigines, August 1945-August 1947 
(BA Honours thesis, Department of History, La Trobe University, 
1980). Thomson’s mentor, Frederic Wood Jones, has been discussed 
recently by Jessie Mitchell in her BA Honours thesis, Anatomy, Anthro- 
pology and Aboriginality: Frederic Wood Jones and Racial Science 
(School of Historical Studies, Monash University, 2001). 


6 A place in the community... 


The principal collection of papers for this chapter were the records of the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights, held by the State Library of Victoria (MS 
12913). This contains nearly all the Council’s correspondence as well as 
its constitution, bulletins, circular letters, annual reports and leaflets. 
My discussion of the Waters case and related events rests on a large file 
of correspondence and newspaper clippings in the National Archives 
(A431/1, 1950/3697, but also F1, 1954/744). The importance of Pindan 
is evident in correspondence between Shirley Andrews, Barry Chris- 
tophers and Don McLeod in the Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers as 
well as a cache of letters in Barry Christophers’ papers, held by the 
National Library (MS 7992/28/14). The Warburton controversy was 
traced in correspondence and leaflets held in the Council for Aboriginal 
Rights Papers (Box 2) and the Donald Thomson Papers in the 
Melbourne Museum. 

Much of the background to the founding of the Federal Council for 
Aboriginal Advancement can be recovered through the correspondence 
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files of the Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers (Box 2), Jessie Street’s 
papers in the National Library (2683/10), the Anti-Slavery Society 
Papers (G826 & G953), the Christophers Papers (7992/28/14) and 
interviews Sue Taffe conducted in 1996-97 with surviving members of 
the Federal Council (AIATSIS, MS 4009). The magazine of the Abor- 
igines Advancement League, Smoke Signals, provided information on 
specific protests, including the one for Namatijira’s defence. My discus- 
sion of the latter draws on the Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers 
(Box 2), the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship Papers (Mitchell Library, 
MS 4057/5), newspaper reports, official archives (NAA, A452/54, 1958/ 
3670), and interviews I conducted with Christophers and Stan Davey in 
2000. Most of the information on the Mareeba and Hopevale affairs 
was located in Gordon Bryant’s papers, held by the National Library 
(MS 8256/182 & 183), and the Council for Aboriginal Rights (Box 3), 
while Joe McGinness also discusses it in his autobiography, Son of 
Alyandabu: My Fight for Aboriginal Rights (St Lucia, 1991). 

Very little has been written about the Council for Aboriginal Rights, 
but Peter Read discusses both it and Jessie Street’s role in the founding 
of the Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement in a volume 
compiled by Heather Radi, Jessie Street: Documents and Essays (Sydney, 
1990). Peter Sekuless and Marilyn Lake similarly emphasise the part 
Street played in the Federal Council in their respective biographies 
of Street and Faith Bandler, Jessie Street: A Rewarding but Unrewarded Life 
(St Lucia, 1980) and Faith: Faith Bandler, Gentle Activist (Sydney, 2002). 
Sue Taffe’s PhD thesis tells the story of the formation of both the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights and the Federal Council (The Federal 
Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders: 
The Politics of Inter-Racial Coalition in Australia, 1958-1973, Monash 
University, 2001). 

Julie Wells discusses Darwin in the 1950s in her PhD (The Long 
March: Assimilation Policy and Practice in Darwin, the Northern 
Territory, 1939-67, University of Queensland, 1995), while she and 
Michael Christie tell the story of Namatjira’s crisis regarding citizenship 
in ‘Namatjira and the Burden of Citizenship’, Australian Historical 
Studies, vol. 31, no. 114, 2000, pp. 110-30. Michael Hess provides an 
account of the Pilbara stockworkers’ strike in ‘Black and Red’, Aboriginal 
History, vol. 18, pt 1, 1994, pp. 65-83. Andrew Markus discusses the 
relationship between Aborigines and the labour movement in ‘Talka 
Longa Mouth’, in Ann Curthoys and Markus (eds), Who Are Our 
Enemies?: Racism and the Australian Working Class (Sydney, 1978), 
pp. 138-57, while Stuart Macintyre deals with the Communist Party 
and Aboriginal affairs in the first volume of his history of the Party, The 
Reds (Sydney, 1998). 
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7 Equal rights, equal rights 


The discussion of the campaigns for constitutional change draws on 
correspondence, petitions, leaflets, posters and other publicity material 
held in the Street and the Fitzpatrick papers (2683/10 and 4965/1), the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers (Boxes 2, 7, 9 & 11), Bryant’s 
papers (Boxes 175, 182 & 183), the collection of the Federal Council’s 
papers in the Mitchell Library (MS 2099, Y600 & 604); major metro- 
politan newspapers; Smoke Signals; interviews I did with Andrews and 
Davey; and Faith Bandler’s autobiographical account, Turning the Tide: 
A Personal History of the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders (Canberra, 1989). 

The work of the Northern Territory Council for Aboriginal Rights 
and the Equal Wages Committee of the Federal Council was traced 
through correspondence, minutes of meetings, circular letters, reports 
and leaflets in the Christophers Papers (Boxes 8, 10, 12 & 28), the 
Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers (Boxes 4 & 12) and the George 
Gibbs Papers (Mitchell Library, MS 2662/2113). The account of the 
Wave Hill strike mainly relies upon correspondence and reports in 
the Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers (Boxes 9, 10 & 15), Frank 
Hardy’s papers in the National Library (MS 4887/73/2, 4 & 6), and the 
National Archives of Australia (F1/80, 1966/2182 & 1968/2735); 
excerpts from Hardy’s diaries (MS 4887/4/16), which were transcribed 
for me by his literary executor, Jennie Barrington; his The Unlucky 
Australians (Melbourne, 1968) and an earlier manuscript version of 
this book (4887/13/75/1 & 81/1 & 2); articles Hardy wrote for the 
Australian and other newspapers; interviews Hardy did with Aboriginal 
spokesmen (National Library of Australia, Oral History Collection, TRC 
367); Douglas Lockwood’s ‘autobiography’ of Phillip Roberts, I, the 
Aboriginal (Adelaide, 1962); reports in newspapers such as the Northern 
Territory News, the Territorian and Tribune, ASIO files for the Daniels 
brothers held by the National Archives; interviews I conducted with 
Andrews, Christophers, Davey and Brian Manning in 1999-2000; and 
autobiographical accounts by Cecil and Sandra Holmes, One Man’s Way 
(Melbourne, 1986) and Faces in the Sun: Outback Journeys (Melbourne, 
1999) respectively. 

My discussion of the petitions for constitutional change and the 
referendum draws heavily on work Andrew Markus and I undertook 
collaboratively, which has appeared in several forms, including The 1967 
Referendum, or Why Aborigines Didn’t Get the Vote (Canberra, 1997). Taffe 
takes issue with some of our contentions in her PhD thesis, The Federal 
Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders, 
and in “The Role of FCAATSI in the 1967 Referendum: Mythmaking 
About Citizenship or Political Strategy’, in Rowse’s collection of essays 
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on assimilation Contesting Assimilation: Histories of Colonial and Indigenous 
Initiatives, which has given me cause to alter some aspects of my inter- 
pretation. Scott Bennett provides political analysis in his “The 1967 
Referendum’, Australian Aboriginal Studies, no. 2, 1985, pp. 26-31. Lake 
discusses the role of Bandler in these matters in her biography Faith: 
Faith Bandler, Gentle Activist. John Chesterman discusses the campaigns 
for civil rights and the response of government in a two-part article in 
Australian Historical Studies, vol. 32, nos 116 & 117, 2001, pp. 20-39 & 
201-21. He and Brian Galligan survey historical matters regarding 
Aborigines and citizenship in Citizens Without Rights: Aborigines and 
Australian Citizenship (Melbourne, 1997). The complex story of Aborig- 
ines and the vote is told by Pat Stretton and Christine Finnimore in 
‘Black Fellow Citizens: Aborigines and the Commonwealth Franchise’, 
Australian Historical Studies, vol. 25, no. 101, 1993, pp. 521-35. Ann 
Curthoys tells the history of the freedom ride in Freedom Ride: A Freedom 
Rider Remembers (Sydney, 2002). 

Charles Rowley provides the background to the wages case in his 
The Remote Aborigines (Canberra, 1970), just as Patrick McConvell 
and Rod Hagen do for Wave Hill in A Traditional Land Claim by the 
Gurindji to Daguragu Station (Alice Springs, 1981). Taffe considers the 
work of Federal Council’s Equal Wages Committee in her doctoral dis- 
sertation, The Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders. A useful discussion of Hardy’s The Unlucky 
Australians can be found in Paul Adams, The Stranger from Melbourne: 
Frank Hardy—a Literary Biography, 1944-1975 (Perth, 1999). For other 
interpretations of the Wave Hill walk-off, see Lyn Riddett, ‘The Strike 
That Became a Land Movement: A Southern “Do-Gooder” Reflects on 
Wattie Creek 1966-74’, Labour History, no. 72, 1997, pp. 50-65, and 
Minoru Hokari, ‘From Wattie Creek to Wattie Creek: An Oral History 
Approach to the Gurindji Walk-Off’, Aboriginal History, vol. 24, 2000, 
pp. 98-116. 


8 To be recognised as a race of people 


The consideration of critics of assimilation rests largely on the magazine 
and newspaper articles and leaflets that are referenced in the endnotes 
for this chapter, but I also followed the thinking on this policy 
and practice through correspondence held in the Aboriginal-Australian 
Fellowship Papers (Boxes 13 & 14), the Council for Aboriginal Rights 
Papers (Box 2), A.P. Elkin’s papers (5/2/20), Tom and Mary Wright’s 
papers (Z267/8), the Vroland Papers (399 1/3/22), the Women’s Inter- 
national of Peace and Freedom Papers (State Library of Victoria, MS 
9277/1726/22) and the Gibbs Papers (2662/2113). 
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Sylvia Kleinert considers Doug Nicholls, Bill Onus and Aboriginal 
theatre in her ‘An Aboriginal Moomba: Remaking History’, Continuum, 
vol. 13, no. 3, 1999, pp. 345-57, and her PhD thesis, ‘Jacky Jacky Was 
a Smart Young Fella’: A Study of Art and Aboriginality in Southeast 
Australia 1900-1980 (Australian National University, 1994). Rani 
Kerin discusses Anna Vroland in her An Attitude of Respect’: Anna Vroland 
and Aboriginal Rights 1947-1957 (Melbourne, 1999), and McGregor 
analyses Elkin’s stances on assimilation in several papers, including his 
chapter in Rowse’s Contesting Assimilation. 


9 This aboriginal people’s place 


The treatment of Yirrkala relies upon correspondence, reports and 
leaflets held in the Methodist Overseas Mission Papers in the Mitchell 
Library (MOM 426, 461 & 465), Bryant’s papers (Boxes 182, 183 & 
185), the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship Papers (Boxes 14 & 15), 
FCAATSI Papers (Y599 & 600) and National Archives of Australia (F1, 
1962/2818 & 1963/2729); the Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates and 
the evidence and report of the select committee inquiry; newspapers 
such as the Age, the Sydney Morning Herald and the Northern Territory 
News; journals like On Aboriginal Affairs; an interview with Kim Beazley 
in The Fair Go, ABC Television, 2 November 1999, and interviews I 
conducted with Edgar Wells, Ron Croxford and Davey in 1994, 1999 
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Little has been written by historians about the events discussed in 
this chapter. Most useful is anthropologist Howard Morphy’s consider- 
ation of art, in particular “Now You Understand”: An Analysis of the 
Ways Yolngu Have Used Sacred Knowledge to Retain their Autonomy’, 
in Nicolas Peterson and Marcia Langton (eds), Aborigines, Land and Land 
Rights (Canberra, 1983), pp. 110-33, and his Ancestral Connections: Art 
and an Aboriginal System of Knowledge (Chicago, 1991). 


10 Where the ancestors walked 
The protest over Lake Tyers draws on correspondence and reports in the 


Council for Aboriginal Rights Papers (Boxes 2, 5 & 7) and the Gibbs 
Papers; leaflets from the Riley & Ephemera Collection, State Library of 
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Victoria; newspaper reports, most of which were found in Thomson’s 
papers in Museum Victoria; the Victorian Parliamentary Debates; and 
interviews with Pauline Pickford conducted by Taffe and myself in 1996 
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correspondence and reports in the Aboriginal-Australian Fellowship 
Papers (Boxes 9 & 14). 

These events at Lake Tyers and Cumeroogunga are also discussed by 
Marita Cullen, The Origins of ‘Land Rights’ in Victoria (BA Honours 
thesis, Department of History, Monash University, 1991), and Goodall, 
Invasion to Embassy. Jo Kijas discusses Barwick’s work in her MA thesis, 
An Unfashionable Concern with the Past: The Historical Anthropology 
of Diane Barwick (University of Melbourne, 1993). 


11 Still me talk long Gurindji 


For the sources and historiography regarding Wave Hill see chapter 7 
above. 


12 From time immemorial 


The discussion of Barrie Pittock and Frank Engel’s work largely rests on 
their writings, which are referenced in the endnotes for this chapter, and 
on interviews I conducted with Pittock and Engel in 2000. The Federal 
Council’s 1968 land rights campaign mostly relies upon correspondence 
and other materials held in the Mitchell Library (Y600). Information on 
the work of Arthur Ellemor and the Methodist Commission on Aboriginal 
Affairs and the Gove case can be found in Ellemor’s papers, held by his 
son Michael, and the Commission’s papers, held by the Uniting Church 
Archives, Melbourne (MS 3076). An interview with Frank Purcell, 
conducted in 2000 by myself and Julie Fenwick, clarified some matters. 
Pittock’s role is also discussed by Taffe in her PhD thesis (The 
Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders), while the background to the Gove case is the subject of a BA 
Honours thesis done in the School of Historical Studies at Monash 
University by Julie Fenwick, published as ‘Worrying About Our Land’: 
Conceptualising Land Rights 1963-1971 (Melbourne, 2001). 


13 Thinking black 


Much of this chapter draws upon on Aboriginal newspapers, newsletters 
and leaflets, most of which are held by the libraries of the Australian 
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Institute of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Studies, Canberra, and 
the Centre for Australian Indigenous Studies, Monash University; the 
Communist Party newspaper Tribune; and mainstream newspapers. 
ASIO reports held by the National Archives of Australia provided some 
information (as they did for many of the preceding chapters). So, too, 
did the correspondence files of the Federal Council’s papers in the 
Mitchell Library (Y599 & 600) and Joe McGinness’ papers (AIATSIS, 
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in Redfern 1968-1972 (BA Honours thesis, Department of History, 
University of Melbourne, 2001), and Kathy Lothian, ‘A Blackward Step 
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(MA thesis, Monash University, 2002). The events at the Tent Embassy 
are considered by Scott Robinson in an MA thesis, The Aboriginal 
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